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FOREWORD 


Readers of the American Journal of Sociology will find the con- 
tents of this issue somewhat different from those of other issues. 
Indeed, this issue is a special one devoted to the recent social 
changes occurring in the United States. A few words of explana- 
tion therefore seem desirable. 

That the social changes in modern society are an important 
subject of research does not need to be argued. Records and analy- 
ses of these changes during the decade since the close of the war, 
and particularly during the past year, it was thought, would be 
valuable and interesting. Accordingly, the assistance of experienced 
research workers from the different fields was sought. The result 
is a score of studies that present major sociological changes of the 
past few years in American culture. 

The purpose was to present records of fact rather than specu- 
lative or exhortative articles. While the body of the contributions 
is factual, they are not merely a record of fact. They present facts 
selected, analyzed, and ordered with such generalizations and con- 
clusions as flow from the data. So, also, such interpretations as the 
materials justify are presented. In addition, the different writers 
have described such new methods of collecting or dealing with the 
phenomena as may have been discovered. 

The topics chosen comprise, as will be noted, a wide range; but 
sociology deals with many aspects of society. Each topic is also 
broad; and the limitations of space make them brief. The result is 
a selection of only the most important changes. 
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The results, however, will enable the readers to get a general 
picture of a great many significant changes that have recently oc- 
curred in our civilization. And the reader who is a specialist or par- 
ticularly interested in a special subject will also find a condensed 
presentation of carefully selected data treated scientifically by a 
competent expert. 

It is truly an impressive record, which one is enabled to see, of 
the yearly social changes that are occurring in our time. 

This record is especially significant also because we need very 
much to take stock of how our culture is changing and where it is 
moving to. Science means knowledge, but in a very definite and 
exact sense of the word. Hence the first step is measurement. There- 
fore analyses of the trends of our moving society, studies of rate of 
change, and comparisons of one year with another are the sort of 
science wanted by social science as a basis for any social policy that 
may be taken. Such a knowledge wiil come nearest to bringing the 
security that should exist in the uncertain time of change. The 
best prediction in social changes is usually that based on a projec- 


tion of past trends. 
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POPULATION 


WARREN S. THOMPSON 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


ABSTRACT 


The data on the movement of our population during 1927 are of great interest 
in several respects. New low birth-rates have been achieved, the rate for the regis- 
tration area being 20.4. This is kept from resulting in the lowest natural increase we 
have ever had by the very low death-rate of 11.4 (the lowest in our history). The 
infant mortality rate has also fallen to a new low level at 64.3. One of the most in- 
teresting facts, however, is that the total number of births in 1927 is about 63,000 
less than the total for 1920, although the population is over 12,000,000 greater. Our 
birth-rate is certainly on the toboggan. Our new immigration restriction has shut 
out eastern and southern Europeans, but it has not insured immigration of Germanic 
stock, as Mexicans and Celts are now over 40 per cent of the total. We face new 
problems in the United States in having a natural increase around 9g or 10 per 1,000. 
These need our careful study. 


Perhaps the most interesting facts regarding the population of 
any country in a normal non-census year are its birth-rates and 


death-rates. This is particularly true at the present time, when ap- 
parently new low death-rates and birth-rates are being achieved 
almost every year by many of the countries in the Western world. 
Unfortunately, even today a number of our states do not have ade- 
quate birth and death registration." The consequence is that for 
14.3 per cent qf our pupulation it is necessary to estimate the num- 
ber of births and deaths in order to arrive at reasonably accurate 


totals for 1927.” 


* The following states are not included in the comparisons made in this paper 
for 1927 and 1926, as they either had failed to report complete data for 1927 at the 
time the preliminary report was issued (Massachusetts and Utah), or were only ad- 
mitted to the registration area in 1927 (Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, and 
Tennessee), or had not yet been admitted in 1927 (Colerado, Georgia, Nevada, New 
Mexico; Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, and Texas). 

* The 14.3 per cent of the population mentioned above for which it is necessary 
to estimate births and deaths does not include the population of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Massachusetts, and Utah. The first four have reports for 1927, 
but not for 1926. The reports of Massachusetts and Utah for 1927 were not com- 
plete when provisional data were issued; hence 1926 figures were used for 1927 also. 
The death registration area included more states than the birth registration area, but 
only data on states in the latter area are available now (June, 1928). 
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Owing to the date at which it was necessary to prepare this 
paper, only the preliminary results of registration were available. 
Judging by the situation in previous years, the use of these prelimi- 
nary reports will not result in any considerable error, though the 
final tabulations may change the rates by two- or three-tenths of a 
point. These early results indicated that the rates for both births 
and deaths had fallen a little during 1927 compared with 1926. The 
birth-rate for 1927 was 20.4, while that for 1926 was 20.6. The 
death-rate in 1927 was 11.4, as compared with 12.1 in 1926. Thus 
the natural increase was 9.0 per 1,000 in 1927, and 8.5 in 1926. 
These rates apply only to a group of thirty-three states for which 
data were available at the time the preliminary report was issued, 
and which are listed in Table I. An estimate of the total number 
of births and deaths in the United States in 1927 will be made later. 

It may be interesting to note that the rates for the registration 
states of 1920 were 23.7 and 13.1 for births and deaths respective- 
ly. This left a natural increase of 10.6, as compared with 9.0 for 
1927. The birth-rate has been falling faster than the death-rate 
since 1920. 

Perhaps of even more interest than the comparison for these 
two years is the comparison between the first half of the inter- 
censal decade 1920~—29 and the three years 1925-27 of the second 
half that have already elapsed. During the period 1920-24, for the 
birth registration area of 1920, the birth-rate was 23.3 and the 
death-rate 12.3, leaving a natural increase of 11.0. For the three 
years 1925-27, the rates for the registration area of 1925 are 20.8 
and 11.8 respectively. This leaves a natural increase of 9.0. This 
rate is 2.0 points or 18.2 per cent below that for the first half of the 
decade. If the birth-rate should fall in the entire country as it has 
in the registration area, the rate of natural increase in 1930 will be 
scarcely three-fourths of what it was in 1920. 

There have been some changes in the registration area be- 
tween 1920 and 1925, but the net effect of these on the rate of nat- 
ural increase is negligible, as both death-rates and birth-rates are 
raised a little over one-tenth of a point by the omission of the 
added states. It so happens, however, that the states to be added 
to the area after 1925 are those having the highest birth-rates in 
the nation—chiefly southern and mountain states (see Table IT); 
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TABLE I 


PROVISIONAL DATA ON BrrTtTHS, DEATHS, AND INFANT MORTALITY IN THE 
BrrTH REGISTRATION AREA, 1927 


NUMBER (1927) 


RATE PER 1,000 
EsTImaTED POPULATION 


Births 


Deaths 


Births Deaths 


INFANT 
MortTALITY 
(DEATHS 
UNDER I 
YEAR PER 


1,000 Brrrus) 


Under 


All Ages 1 Year 


1926 


Birth registration area* 


Arkansasf........... 
California .... 
Connecticut . 
Delaware. 

Florida. . 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 


Minnesota........... 
Mississippi 
Missourif . 


New Hampshire 
New Jerecy.......... 
New York 


Pennsylvania........ 
Rhode Island 


Washington......... 
West Virginia....... 
Wisconsin 


1, 763,035 


65,853 
8,529 
38, 686 
83,727 
28,859 
4,255 
34,126 


9,173 
133,663 
62,298 
44, 296 
34,645 
61,517 
16, 300 


32,418 
99,945 
50,813 
49,181 
66,431 


9,730 
27,863 


8,776 
72,814 
227,546 
83,334 
13,825 
122,911 
14,620 


210,018 
13,726 
54,407 

7,022 
58,193 
23,308 
44,857 
57,232 

4,472 


981,725] 113,391 
27,061 
5,770 
17,826 
61,351 
16,755 
2,999 
18,175 


45343 
1,073 
2,374 
5,247 
1,702 

294 
2,304 


459 
8,604 
3,065 
2,467 
1,918 
3,755 
1,305 


3,785 
82.841 
37,678 
24,471 
18,561 
26,918 
10,879 


2,645 
6,773 
2,646 
3,232 
3,953 

650 
I, 403 


21,102 
50,606 
24,700 
22,938 
40,699 

5,314 
12,243 


593 
4,470 
13,526 
6,516 
878 
7,636 
695 


14,491 
QI2 
3,886 
490 
4,343 
1,159 
3,227 
3,394 
308 


6,295 
42,131 
140,905 
32,764 
4,896 
73,471 
10,184 


III ,257 
7,899 
28,998 
4,883 
28,553 
15,929 
16,990 
29,519 
1,976 


12.1 


II. 
12. 
13 
Il. 
14 
15. 


ONDOH 


Il. 
12. 
Io. 
Io. 
II. 
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2 
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1926 
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* Exclusive of Alabama. 


, Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Tennessee, Massachusetts, and Utah for 


both years. The first five of these states were not in the registration area in 1926. The 1927 data for Louisi- 


assachusetts, and Utah are incomplete (June, 1928). 


t Not in the registration area in 1926. 


5 
if 
AREA | 
1927| 1926|1927| | 1027 | 
18 13.8 7| 62MM 62.7 
17 10. 4] 59 72.1 
17 12. 3/9 4) 03.4 
25 13.3) 2) 74.8 
17 7.1 41 5 63.0 
18 8} 6 69.4 
19 12.0 8] 5 72.4 9 
18 10.1 51 5 58.7 
19 10.2 515 65.3 
24 10.6) 6 75.5 
Maine....... 20 13. 7|14.4 80.0 
2 14.3| 81 87.1 
22 12.3] 67 77.2 
18 9.7| 57.6 
27 13.3] 65 70.0 all 
18 12.2] sofm..... 
13 7.8) 66 76.9 fi 
19 14.8] 679 78.7 
19 12.2] 61 70.1 # 
19 13.4] 70.5 
North Carolina. ..... 28 12.1| 789 82.3 
North Dakota....... 21 8.3] 639 69.2 
18 11.9] 62 75.9 
16 47.4 52.5 
19 12.8] 66.4) 82.0 
Tennesseet.......... 21 2.0] 71.4]..... 
19 14.f| 69.8] 72.0 
22 12 74.6) 83.7 
14 10.8] 49.7) 56.4 
26, 10.f] 71.9) 81.8 
19. 10.f] 59.3) 69.1 
Wyoming........... | 8.8 68.9] 75.9 
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hence the real fall of the birth-rate may be masked somewhat for a 
few years by changes in the birth registration area. But there is no 
reason to suppose that the fall in the birth-rate in the registration 
states between 1920-24 and 1925-27 referred to before, namely, 
from 23.3 to 20.8, or 2.5 points, equivalent to 10.7 per cent of the 
1920-24 rate, has not been equaled in the non-registration states 
during this same period. Indeed, there is pretty good reason to sup- 
pose that it has been greater in the non-registration states because 
the birth-control movement was late in making its appearance in 
them and consequently is likely to have more influence in lowering 
the birth-rate there than in any other part of the nation in recent 
years. But even so, the birth-rate in these states remains consider- 
ably higher than in most registration states. It is, therefore, prob- 
ably stating the matter conservatively to say that for 1925-27 there 
has been a general decline in the birth-rate of the United States of 
12-14 per cent from the 1920-24 average. 

The decline in the death-rate, on the other hand, is only from 
12.3 to 11.8, or 4.0 per cent. Hence the large decline in the rate of 
natural increase referred to before. Clearly the death-rate in its 
crude form as used here and as used generally in vital statistics has 
nearly reached its lowest level for the United States. The specific 
death-rate for age and sex groups will no doubt decline still more. 
But it is quite likely that before long, due to the less favorable age 
groups in our population, the crude death-rate will not only cease 
to decline, but will begin to rise. The same phenomenon, namely, 
the less favorable age constitution of our population, will also lead 
to a further decline in the birth-rate even if a large proportion of 
women of each age bear children in the future and on the average 
bear as many as at the present time. It is, of course, by no means 
improbable that the average number of children per woman will 
still further decline, so that before long we may expect to see the 
rate of natural increase still more deeply cut into by a continued 
decline in the births. 

Still another way to make clear what is happening in the mat- 
ter of births in the United States is to compare the total number of 
births in the groups of states in the birth registration area in 1920 
with the same states in 1927. In spite of a population some 8,000,- 
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ooo larger in 1927 than in 1920, the total number of births in these 
states in 1927 was 44,070 less than in 1920.° In other words, the 
birth-rate has fallen so fast in the registration area in the last seven 
years that the loss in numbers is 44,070 greater than all the chil- 
dren born to 8,000,000 people in 1920. Truly a rapid decline. 

Furthermore, these last three years, 1925-27, have been excep- 
tionally prosperous years for the country as a whole. Certainly 
they have been more prosperous than 1920-22, especially in the 
more highly industrialized states which constitute the larger part 
of the registration area. The generally supposed connection be- 
tween prosperity and a high birth-rate does not seem to hold in this 
instance, although this prosperity does seem to have had some ef- 
fect in lowering the death-rate. 

This same rather rapid decline in the birth-rate is taking place 
in several of the countries of Western Europe, only it seems to have 
set in there two or three years earlier than here—indeed, almost at 
once after the effects of demobilization had worn off. 

In estimating the total natural increase of population in the 
United States in 1927 we must make due allowance for the fact that 
14.3 per cent of our population having a relatively high birth-rate 
is not included in the available data. Thus to 931,000,* the excess 
of births over deaths given in the 1927 registration reports, must 
be added about 260,000 for the states not included, or a rate of 
natural increase of 15.3 for these non-registration states as com- 
pared with a rate of 9.1 in the registration area. Thus the 16,970,- 
ooo people not included in the registration reports add to the popu- 
lation at a rate about two-thirds greater than the 101,658,000 
people in the area. This is a very interesting situation, because, to 
repeat, the following states are not included in the registration area 
as referred to here: Colorado, Georgia, Louisiana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, and Texas. 
About one-third of our Negro population (35.2 per cent) is found 


* Because of incomplete reports it was necessary to use 1926 data for Massachu- 
setts and Utah and to exclude South Carolina in both years. The District of Co- 
lumbia is included in both years. 


* Including all states reporting for 1927, also the District of Columbia and the 
estimated excess for Massachusetts and Utah. This is not the same area referred to 
on p. 3. 
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in these states. This Negro population, in contrast to that in the 
northern states, is a rural population and has a fairly large rate of 
increase. The white population in these states is almost entirely of 
old Anglo-Saxon stock, very few immigrants ever having settled in 
this general region. Thus the highest rate of natural increase found 
in the United States at the present time appears to be among the 
rather pure Anglo-Saxon stock and the Negroes in the South and 
Southwest. This is also attested by the data for such states as be- 
long to the registration area from these regions (see Table IT). 


TABLE II 
BrrtTH-RATES, DEATH-RATES, AND RATES OF NATURAL INCREASE 
FOR THE SOUTHERN STATES IN THE REGISTRATION 
AREA, 1927 


Birth Rate Death Rate Natural Increase 


Alabama 25.8 14.2 
Virginia 22.9 51.97 
West Virginia.......... 26.4 16.4 
North Carolina........ 28.8 17.5 
Mississippi 27.5 14.7 
Kentucky 24.2 13.6 
Tennessee 21.9 10.2 


It appears, then, that a very large proportion of our natural in- 
crease at the present time comes from the South and Southwest. 
Furthermore, it seems not unlikely that with the slowing up of the 
stream of immigration and the confining of its sources largely to 
Northern and Western Europe, a still larger proportion of our nat- 
ural increase will come from these sections of the country. A large 
part of the immigrant women from Northern and Western Europe 
already know the methods of birth control and raise comparatively 
small families, while those from Eastern Europe apparently do not 
practice birth control to any great extent and hence raise very 
large families. Naturally, shutting off the stream of immigrants 
from this latter region wil! very materially affect the rate of natural 
increase in our large northern cities where these immigrants gener- 
ally settled. 

In order to get the total increase in population during 1927 it 
will be necessary to add our net immigration to the nature increase. 
The total recorded immigration for this year was 323,885, while 


i 
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the number of emigrants was 75,122. The net gain was 248,763. 
This, added to 1,191,000 (the 1927 natural increase), gives 1,439,- 
000, in round numbers, the total gain for 1927 that can be account- 
ed for on the basis of data available. Unfortunately, because of the 
lack of data for certain states, as was pointed out before, the figure 
for natural increase is probably somewhat too low, but just how 
much one cannot say. The number of immigrants is also a mini- 
mum and is probably too low. For it is very generally believed that 
there is considerable unrecorded immigration, especially across our 
Mexican border and from certain of the West Indies to various 
parts of our southern coast. The total population on July 1, 1927, 
according to the estimates of the Bureau of the Census, was 118,- 
628,000. 

It may be interesting in this connection to note that the total 
number of births (2,543,000, partially estimated) for 1927 is less 
by 63,000 than that for 1920 (2,606,000, also partially estimated ) 
in spite of a mid-year population over 12,000,000 greater in the 
latter year. This is conclusive evidence that the practice of birth 
control is making rapid headway in the United States since the 
war, as it is all over Western Europe and the European settlements 
elsewhere. 

As a consequence of the fall in the birth-rate and the more 
rigid restriction_of immigration, the increase of population in the 
United States which averaged 1,800,000 each year from July 1, 
1920, to July 1, 1925, averaged only 1,545,000 a year from July 1, 
1925 to July 1, 1928 according to census estimates. When account 
is taken of the fact that the population was practically 9,000,000 
greater at the beginning of the secund period than at the beginning 
of the first, this represents a very significant decline. 

We have shown that the falling off in our rate of natural in- 
crease is due to the decline in the birth-rate rather than to any in- 
crease in the death-rate, but it may be of interest to know that in- 
fant mortality is still on the decline. The rate in 1927 was 64.3, 
while it was 86.0 in 1920, which was the lowest rate up to that 
time. A still further saving of infant lives is no doubt possible if 
we may judge from what has already happened in New Zealand, 
where a rate of 39.76 obtained in 1926. But without question each 
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decrease in the infant mortality rate will be increasingly difficult 
to achieve, and we cannot reasonably expect within the same length 
of time another such proportional fall as has taken place since 
1915, when the rate stood at 100. Besides, the very low rate in New 
Zealand can scarcely be hoped for in this country with our growing 
urban-industrialism. New Zealand is an agricultural country with 
comparatively few and small cities. And in spite of poor medical 
care and lack of good sanitation in many rural communities, our 
infant death-rate is lower in our rural communities than in our ur- 
ban communities. The latest data available on this point are for 
1925, when the rural rate was 70.3 as compared with 73.0 in urban 
communities. It should be noted that “rural” in this case includes 
all towns and cities up to 10,000, as well as the open country. 

The year 1927 as shown above had a very low death-rate, due 
apparently to the falling off in the rate for pneumonia and influ- 
enza, if we may accept the reports of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company as typical for the United States as a whole. The 
rate for tuberculosis was also low. The chief degenerative diseases, 
however, showed little or no improvement, and cancer established a 
new high record. In general it seems that this evidence clearly sup- 
ports the opinion expressed before, to the effect that the crude 
death-rate has nearly reached a minimum, and that before long 
death-rates around 12 will be a thing of the past in this country. 

With the certain prospect of increasing crude death-rates and 
with the well-established decline in the crude birth-rate, we are 
without doubt entering a period of much slower natural increase 
than we have been accustomed to. This, together with the slowing 
up of immigration, should make us realize that we are facing a new 
situation in America. A population that has a natural increase of 9 
per 1,000 per annum and a still lower rate in near prospect is some- 
thing new in our experience and will require many adjustments 
both economically and socially, which we must begin to consider 
carefully. We are no longer as young as we once were. 


IMMIGRATION DURING 1927 
The results of our recent immigration legislation are extremely 
interesting. It appears that the stream of Southern and Eastern 
Europeans has been practically stopped. The excess of arrivals 
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over departures from this area in 1927 was only 2,671. For a num- 
ber of countries, indeed, the departures exceeded the arrivals, and 
the following countries were the only ones having an excss of im- 
migrants worth mentioning: Poland 6,374; Italy, 916; Russia, 
933; and Czechoslovakia, 1,443. This certainly represents a great 
change from the years immediately preceding the Great War, when 
80-85 per cent of our immigrants came from these Southern and 
Eastern European countries. 


TABLE III 


LEADING IMMIGRANT Stocks CLASSIFIED BY 
RACE OR PEOPLE (1927) 


Net Immigration 


Scandinavians.............. 14,599 5.9 


Total net immigration...| 248,763 |............ 


A classification of our immigrants by “race or people” shows 
that eight “peoples” furnished almost all of our net gain. In Table 
III these eight peoples are listed with their net immigration and the 
percentage this forms of our total net immigration. It will be ob- 
served that the leading “‘people,” according to this classification, is 
Mexican; that the Germans are a long second, and the Irish are in 
third place. The fact that the Hebrews appear in eighth place with 
4.8 per cent of the total makes it seem a little doubtful whether the 
stream from Southern and Eastern Europe has been as completely 
checked as appears on the surface. If these same eight “peoples” 
are grouped in four stocks, we find that Germanic leads, with 
Amerind in second place, Celtic in third rank, and Hebrew in 
fourth place. Thus it appears that even if the Southern and Eastern 
Europeans no longer come to us in very considerable numbers it 
would be a mistake to suppose that the Northwest Europeans of 


of 
Race or People Total Net 
Immigration 
Mexican 25.4 
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Germanic stock make up the great bulk of our immigrants. It is 
impossible to tell, even with the race classification given, just how 
many Northwest Europeans are of Germanic stock, how many are 
of Celtic stock, or even of Slavic stock, but one can safely say that 
less than one-half of our net immigration in 1927 was of Germanic 
stock. This will probably be a sore disappointment to those who 
hold to the belief in “Nordic” superiority. They can, however, 
console themselves that things are better than they were in the old 
days even if there are large “leaks” in the dikes thus far erected. 


TABLE IV 
COUNTRIES CONTRIBUTING 5,000 OR MorE NET 
IMMIGRANTS, 1927 


Country Net Immigration 


74,396 
64, 183 
40,199 
24,212 
10,602 
6,428 
6,374 


226,304 


In Table IV the seven countries contributing a net immigration 
of over 5,000 are listed with the number of immigrants and the 
percentage of the total contributed by each country. The two lead- 
ing countries are our neighbors on the north and the south, and to- 
gether they contribute almost 56 per cent of the total. Poland is 
the only Eastern European country in this group. Since there was 
a net gain of only 1,327 Poles entering in 1927, the larger part of 
the immigrants from there must have been Jews. This is also prob- 
ably the case in nearly all of these eastern and southern countries 
except Italy. 

The demand for cheap unskilled labor is still apparently the 
attractive force for a majority of immigrants, as there were 111,667 
(net 77,543) who reported themselves as unskilled against 72,164 
(net 58,320) who reported themselves skilled or belonging to the 
professions. The proportion of skilled workers, however, is now 
much larger than it was in pre-war days when only about 20 per 


P A 
Total Net | 
Immigration 
25.80 
; Irish Free State............ 9.73 
2.58 
2.56 
QI.00 
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cent of our immigrants reported themselves as belonging to the 
professions or the skilled occupations. 

In Table V we have the ten states most frequently given as 
their destination by immigrants. Of course New York leads, but it 
will probably surprise a good many people to learn that Texas is 
second and California is fourth, while Arizona is tenth. Clearly 
Mexican immigration is largely that of agricultural laborers, for 
these three states which have but little manufacturing receive al- 


TABLE V 


SHOWING THE NET IMMIGRATION INTO THE TEN LEADING 
STATES OF DESTINATION 


Net Immigration 


50,076 
40,168 
22,449 
21,023 
19,059 
15,860 
13,925 
Pennsylvania 13,856 
Ohio 6,218 
5393 


208 ,027 


most 30 per cent of our net immigration today. Again this is quite 
a change from pre-war days when these same states received only 
about 5 per cent of our net immigration. Immigrants apparently 
expect to remain fairly close to point of entry for some time after 
arrival. 


RURAL-URBAN MOVEMENT 


During 1927 the movement of population from the farms to 
cities and towns continued as in preceding years but at a some- 
what slower rate. According to the estimates of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, 
1,978,000 people moved from the farms to towns and cities during 
this period, while 1,374,000 returned to farms from cities and 
towns. The net cityward movement was 604,000. This compares 
with 1,020,000 leaving in 1926. In order to secure the net de- 
crease in farm population during the year it is necessary to take 


Percentage of 
State Total Net 
ia Immigration 
20.13 
16.15 
9.02 
8.45 
7.66 
6.38 
5.60 
5.57 
2.50 
2.17 
83.63 
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account of births and deaths among the farm population. When 
this is done the Bureau concludes that there was a net loss to the 
farms of 193,000 persons during 1927. This is much less than the 
estimated net decrease in 1926, which was 649,000. 

As a result of steady losses in farm population since the last 
census the Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates the total 
farm population at 27,892,000 on January 1, 1927, and 27,699,000 
on January 1, 1928. The July 1, 1927, farm population would then 
be 27,795,000, or 23.4 per cent of our total population of 118,- 
628,000 at that time. In 1920 the farm population was 31,614,269, 
or 29.9 per cent of the total population. These two percentages 
may not be comparable in all respects because the 1927 figures are 
estimates, but there seems little doubt that they are substantially 
accurate and indicate reasonably well the tendency in the move- 
ment of farm population. 

It is certainly significant that a decline of 6.5 per cent in the 
proportion of the total population on farms has been accompanied 
by such an abundant production that prices have remained very 
low for farm products. Perhaps the situation will be even more 
striking if we realize that practically 3,800,000 fewer people on the 
farms today than in 1920 are furnishing the agricultural produce 
needed by a population about 12,000,000 greater than in 1920. 
Truly agriculture as well as manufacturing has improved in effi- 
ciency in these later years; for it is not true, as is so often said, 
that our exports of agricultural products have fallen off greatly of 
late as compared with pre-war years. Our farmers are producing 
considerably more now for a given amount of labor than they did 
a few years ago. 

Some estimates of rural and urban population in the United 
States in 1927 which were made by the Scripps Foundation in the 
course of estimating the population of the United States may be of 
interest here. “Urban” here means, as in the census, all places 
having 2,500 or more population; “rural” is all other places. It 
should also be mentioned that the totals here do not agree exactly 
with the estimates of the Bureau of the Census. The reasons for 
this cannot be explained here, but when these reasons are taken 
into account the two estimates agree very closely. 
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Two events of interest to students of population occurred dur- 
ing 1927 which may be worth mentioning here although they do 
not have any relation to population movements in the United 
States. One was the holding of a world-population conference at 
Geneva in August. The other was the reorganization of the Com- 
mittee of the Social Science Research Council on the Scientific As- 
pects of Human Migration into an Advisory Committee on Popu- 
lation. 
TABLE VI 


URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1927,* BY Race AND Nativity Groups (ooo OmITTED) 


Urban Rural 


Native white............... 49, 868 42, 206 
Foreign-born white......... 11,220 3,298 
4,932 6,742 


66,020 52,246 


* As of January 1. 


The first of these events was significant as bringing together a 
considerable number of men and women from all parts of the 
world for the discussion of problems of population. The discussion 
was kept on a scientific footing, with biologists and statisticians in 
the leading réles. It is hoped that out of this conference will de- 
velop some kind of permanent organization for the scientific study 
of population problems. Dr. Pearl, of Johns Hopkins, and Dr. 
Crew, of Edinburgh, are the chairman and secretary of the com- 
mittee engaged in the work of effecting a permanent organization. 
The reorganization of the Migration Committee into a Popu- 
lation Committee is significant as indicating the growing feeling 
among students of the social sciences that population as a field of 
study is worthy of recognition regardless of the way the projects 
in this domain may cut across the traditionally recognized boun- 
daries of the different sciences. It seems to be an indication of a 
growing disposition to disregard compartmentalized research and 
center attention upon large problems regardless of their ramifi- 
cations. 
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ABSTRACT 


American well-being on secure foundations ——In natural wealth this country is 
unrivaled. With one-twentieth of the world’s area and population, we produce one- 
fourth to three-fourths of the world’s annual supply of grain, cotton, coal, zinc, lead, 
copper, iron ore, and oil. Dependence of civilization on mineral resources increasing. 
—Since 1918 our mineral output has increased 40 per cent. Agriculture grows only 
as fast as population, but the demand for minerals changes with every discovery and 
invention. The “American secret” lies in mechanical energy—The American wage- 
earner has more power at his elbow than any other worker in the world. Twenty 
years ago one family in ten bought electric current ; now it is two out of three. River 
problems—The Muscle Shoals and Colorado power projects have attracted more 
public attention than their economic importance warrants, but the problem of the 
Mississippi River floods is one calling for the best of American engineering. Mineral 
estate of the American people—Nearly 200 million acres of public land is still un- 
appropriated, and the mineral deposits in public ownership constitute a large share 
of our national wealth. The mineral-leasing law recognizes community of interest 
between private operator and public landlord. 


Social advance, industrial progress, national prosperity have 
their material basis in natural resources. This relationship is fun- 
damental, although to say that natural resources make up the true 
foundations of prosperity might suggest a merely static connection. 
In reality it is a far more active relationship, constantly changing 
in nature of manifestation and in degree of influence. Man’s de- 
pendence upon nature is conditioned by evolutionary processes 
sometimes so rapid in action as to be measured by a few years. 

Viewed in the large, American well-being stands on secure 
foundations. Our country is blessed with an abundance of re- 
sources of soil, climate, water, mineral fuels, and ores of essential 
metals; and in natural wealth it is unrivaled by any other member 
of the family of nations. With hardly more than one-twentieth of 
the world’s area and population, the United States has more than 
one-eighth of the live stock of the world and grows more than one- 
fourth of the world’s supply of grain, nearly two-thirds of its cot- 
ton, and one-tenth of its wool. Our mines produce one-half of the 
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world’s annual output of coal, one-half of the zinc, nearly one-half 
of the lead, more than one-half of the copper, more than two-thirds 
of the iron ore, and almost three-fourths of the oil. Its energy re- 
sources are unequaled: already utilizing over one-third of the 
water power developed in the world and consuming more than one- 
half the annual supply of fuels, the United States is fortunate in 
the possession of unmined reserves of coal and lignite nearly equal 
to those of all the rest of the world and also has more undeveloped 
water power than any other country except Siberia and the Congo 
region. 

Too often this fundamental relationship between resources and 
progress is overlooked. A New York banker,’ in seeking the solu- 
tion of what he calls the “puzzle of prosperity,” finds the cause of 
America’s happy freedom from the economic woes that beset Eu- 
rope in the manifestations of our unsurpassed business vitality, 
which he lists as a productive capacity beyond all previous records, 
a selling efficiency under higher pressure and with new tactics, 
an advertising activity on a nation-wide scale never before ap- 
proached, and a competitive appeal for the consumer’s dollar ap- 
proaching the intensity of a free-for-all fight. Nowhere in this live- 
ly and thoughtful description of what makes America rich and 
great is there any consideration of the materials on which the al- 
chemy of America’s business has worked its magic. Obviously, 
what, in our self-satisfied way, we call the works of man require 
some raw materials; it takes something besides inventive genius, 
managerial ability, or even intensive salesmanship to keep the 
wheels of industry turning year after year. 

The dependence of our American civilization upon natural re- 
sources is an increasing dependence. Man is never weaned from 
Mother Nature. The growth of the mining industry furnishes a 
quantitative demonstration of this vital connection between min- 
eral wealth and human progress. Nearly fifty years ago Clarence 
King, the first director of the United States Geological Survey, 
made a forecast that the annual yield of the mineral industry of 
the United States would reach a money value of a billion dollars. 
His prophesy came true in less than twenty years; and before an- 


*Paul M. Mazur, American Prosperity, Its Causes and Consequences (New 
York, 1928). 
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other decade had passed, the two billion total had been reached. 
Progress was even more rapid in the last twenty years, during 
which we have watched the annual total mount from two to six bil- 
lions—yes, and almost top seven billions of dollars in 1920. 

Volume of output, however, is a far more significant measure 
than value of output, for it is the tons of raw material shipped, not 
the dollars collected, that affords the true measure of service ren- 
dered by the mines of the country. The Harvard index of physical 
volume of production fairly well expresses what the mines contrib- 
ute to the country’s growth. Beginning with 1879, this index 
records a steady growth until in the war years the mineral out- 
put reached a maximum of nearly twelve times that of 1879, 
although in those four decades the population had only a little more 
than doubled. Nor did the phenomenal development of this coun- 
try’s mines stop with the letting down of the special war demand. 
In the eight years immediately following the war the mining indus- 
try increased its volume of output nearly 40 per cent, a rate almost 
equal to that for the same number of years culminating with the 
war peak. 

It is this ever mounting curve of mineral consumption that may 
be interpreted as peculiarly expressive of increments in civilization. 
The contrast between mining and agriculture is significant in two 
respects. In the first place, with reference to demand, one genera- 
tion requires about as much food per capita as another, and so ag- 
riculture grows only about as fast as population; but our require- 
ments in the amount of stuff that civilization feeds on—metals, 
fuels, and building materials—change with every discovery and in- 
vention that science contributes to civilization. In the second place, 
with reference to supply, mining is a process of depletion, whereas 
agriculture harvests annual crops, or, as Professor Day puts it in 
describing his index of mining output, “Mining typically lives upon 
its capital; agriculture, upon its income.” This increasing draft 
upon irreplaceable mineral deposits, this depletion of a fixed re- 
serve, creates the problem of the mining engineer. The solution 
can be simply stated: there are two ways and only two ways of 
adding to the country’s available mineral assets—by getting a 
larger recovery from known deposits and by finding new deposits. 
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Industry has long sought and won its raw materials from forest 
and farm and mine. The textile and paper industries get their 
needed fibers from the cotton and flax fields, the sheep range, and 
the spruce forest. But of far greater bulk are the ores beneath the 
earth’s surface, from which have come the metals used in fabricat- 
ing all those symbols of the twentieth-century civilization—the en- 
gines and motors and tools that strengthen and lengthen the human 
arm. These metals likewise furnish an increasing percentage of 
our structural materials, although by actual weight a modern build- 
ing with its skeleton of steel contains in its outer skin and inner 
sinews ten times as much of stone and brick and gravel and cement 
as it does of metal. And to such a building the forest now contrib- 
utes hardly more than ornament. 

Unlike the foodstuffs and the water power, the metals are wast- 
ing assets; but they are wasting assets in a far different sense from 
the mineral fuels, for the metals are only in part consumed in the 
using. Whether originally used in a battleship now condemned or 
a flivver now obsolescent, they experience a constant reincarnation 
—a cycle of turnover of varying periodicity, let us say, by way of 
the junk pile. In this way the world is slowly accumulating an 
above-ground reserve of iron and copper and lead and zinc that 
far outweighs, both in tonnage and in real worth to the world, the 
huge gold reserve in the United States treasury. The value of the 
metals, other than iron and the precious metals, reclaimed each 
year and put back into use now exceeds the value of the same met- 
als mined each year only a quarter of a century ago. And each 
year we remelt more tons of scrap iron than we produced from the 
ore thirty years ago. Such are a few of the facts of supply and de- 
mand in this continent-wide country of ours. We are building and 
adding to our industrial and business structure at such a rate that 
it is foolhardy not to take account of stock and to keep current our 
inventory of raw materials. 

Broadly viewed, natural resources are of two great classes— 
the sources of energy and the raw materials of industry; and the 
greater of the two are the energy resources, for these include the 
soils that furnish the foodstuffs that in turn are fuel for the human 
engine, the living waters that help to support life as weli as run 
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motors of another kind, and the great deposits of coal, oil, and gas 
that together contribute 87 per cent of the energy we use in our 
daily life here in the United States—heat energy as well as me- 
chanical energy. It is interesting to note that water power yields 
only 4 per cent of the whole energy supply, while the soil yields us 
6 per cent in firewood and 3 per cent through the medium of work 
animals. 

It is when we thus view our farms and ranches as perennial res- 
ervoirs of energy that the question of maintaining soil fertility 
takes on proper proportions and we realize that provision for re- 
storing depleted soils with mineral fertilizer is far more than a local 
or class issue. The nation’s strength comes from its farms in a ma- 
terial as well as in a spiritual sense. 

How great are these stores of energy? Compared with other 
nations, we have more than one-quarter of the tilled land of the 
world, nearly one-twelfth of the world’s potential water power, per- 
haps one-eighth of the world’s petroleum, and a good half of the 
coal. Or, to use the human measuring stick, our total water-power 
reserve is about half a horse-power for each man, woman, and 
child of our present population—and only one-seventh of that is 
already put to use. Of coal, the per capita reserve is not less than 
23,000 tons, which we are now using up at the rate of 6 tons a year. 
As to petroleum, there is quite another story to tell. The most 
wildly optimistic estimate of both known and unknown pools would 
give us a reserve equivalent to less than 1 per cent of the coal re- 
serve, or, say, a few hundred barrels for each of us, and of this 
small supply we used about 8 barrels apiece last year. Whether we 
like to believe it or not, our oil is not a national asset of at all the 
same order of magnitude as our coal. 

Of greatest social significance, from the point of view both of 
present performance and of future promise, is our large use of 
power. Unlike the banker who credits present prosperity to the 
human factor, an engineer’ finds “the American secret” in the 
“work done by mechanical energy, multiplying the useful efforts of 
man.” Two facts stand out: the American wage-earner has more 
power at his elbow than any other worker in the world; and the 


* Thomas T. Read, “The American Secret,” Atlantic Monthly, March, 1927 
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power equipment in the factory, in the mine, on the farm, and in 
the home continues to increase. We Americans are using energy on 
a magnificent scale, a scale possible nowhere else in the world. 
Whoever compares the social and economic problems confronting 
European nations with the conditions on this side of the Atlantic 
should keep in mind the fact that North America has the advantage 
of the cheapest, most abundant, and most serviceable power in the 
world. A single sample of American practice will serve to contrast 
modern with primitive methods. At the San Francisco water front 
16 men can unload a cargo of copra in one-quarter the time it took 
from 200 to 300 coolies to load the same cargo in the Philippines. 
Machinery at the San Francisco docks and unaided human labor 
in the Orient—this difference explains the 50:1 ratio of efficiency. 
Plainly a higher wage scale and a better standard of living are pos- 
sible for the machine-aided worker. The American workman is a 
better consumer because he is a better producer. 

In comparing output of workmen in different countries, the av- 
erage American has been rated as thirty times as effective as the 
Chinese, two and a half times as effective as the German, and al- 
most twice as effective as the British. In certain industries, such 
as coal- and metal-mining or automobile-manufacture, and on the 
railroads, the efficiency of the American employee makes an even 
better relative showing, largely by reason of the improved equip- 
ment with which generous capitalization has made man power so 
much more efficient. 

Most significant is the progress being made each year in har- 
nessing power in aid of labor. Complete statistics for the public- 
utility power plants are available and show that in the last eight 
years the electric current generated each year for sale as power, 
light, and heat has more than doubled. During 1927 the generating 
capacity of these plants was increased 9g per cent, and for the year 
the output was 8.7 per cent larger than in 1926. Of this total of 80 
billion kilowatt-hours in 1927, nearly two-thirds was generated by 
fuel power plants. By way of contrasting the present with the past, 
it may be noted that one-third of a billion kilowatt-hours of last 
year’s output came from wood-burning plants in twenty states, 
chief of which is Oregon; whereas fifty years ago firewood fur- 
nished more service to man than the mineral fuels. 
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Viewed in a large way, the power equipment of the United 
States, not including pleasure automobiles, has quadrupled since 
this century began, and the use of power by the average working- 
man has increased from somewhat over 2 horse-power to more than 
6 horse-power. Even on the railroads, where the use of power has 
always been most manifest to the observer, the ratio of steam power 
to man power has nearly doubled in a quarter of a century. 

Nor is the larger use of the energy from waterfall, oil well, and 
coal mine confined to industry. More folks are using more electric 
current. Twenty years ago one family in ten was a customer of the 
power plant; now it is two out of three. A million and a quarter 
farms have radio outfits, and more than one-third of a million 
farms are connected with central power stations. Not only the farm 
but also the small town is being benefited by long-distance electri- 
fication. The large, central power houses can now serve outlying 
districts with cheap power, so that diversified industries can thrive 
in garden communities where living costs are lower and living con- 
ditions better than in the old-style congested factory towns. Thus, 
whereas water power and steam power once centralized industry, 
now with the magic help of electricity these same sources of power 
can serve decentralized industry. 

Three river problems held the attention of the American public 
in 1927—the. Muscle Shoals and Colorado power projects, by rea- 
son of the emphasis of political discussion; and the control of the 
Mississippi River, by reason of widespread disaster through an un- 
precedented flood. The final disposition of a power development 
on the Tennessee, incident to a war-time provision for nitrate man- 
ufacture on a scale paralleling other eleventh-hour war measures, 
has provoked country-wide discussion quite out of proportion to 
its economic importance. The Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals de- 
velops 100,000 horse-power of continuous power. This is only one- 
tenth of the similar primary power now developed at Niagara and 
is equaled or exceeded by the installed capacity of at least ten other 
water-power plants and more than fifty steam-power plants. With 
storage on the upper Tennessee, an ultimate development of per- 
haps 250,000 horse-power is possible at this site. Yet the creation 
of a great industrial center here, as pictured by the real estate pro- 
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moters, is hardly to be expected when, under the American plan of 
equipping each workman with machine helpers, there are not sev- 
eral workmen to the horse-power but from 5 to 10 horse-power to 
the workman. In a nitrate plant, indeed, the power consumption is 
from 25 to 70 horse-power to the worker. 

The proposal to harness the Colorado River similarly grips the 
imagination, in part by reason of the vast interstate area of which 
it is the master stream, and perhaps in large part because of the 
Grand Canyon this river has carved. Yet, as rivers are measured, 
the Colorado has only about one-tenth larger flow than the Hudson, 
even though the western river has a drainage area eighteen times 
that of the eastern river. Nevertheless, power development on the 
Colorado would take on large dimensions by reason of a series of 
possible power sites along its lower course. For the present, how- 
ever, the 3,500,000 horse-power potentially available there has lit- 
tle significance because it is so far in excess of any possible market 
demand. The utilization of a small fraction of this power would 
serve to stimulate mining operations in Arizona and Nevada as well 
as other development in Arizona, where there is a well-organized 
trend toward industrial independence to overcome the handicap of 
distance from the manufacturing centers of the East. 

The Mississippi River problem presented itself in 1927 with an 
emphasis that commanded nation-wide attention. Floods are re- 
current natural phenomena, but settlement and internal develop- 
ment of a country serve to intensify their potential capacity for 
causing damage to property and loss of life. The lower Mississippi 
derives its water from 40 per cent of the area of the United States 
and has a quantity of flood discharge hard to conceive. Estimates 
indicate that the run-off in a great flood of the Mississippi, cover- 
ing a period of six months or more, may exceed 500 million acre- 
feet, or the equivalent of three years’ average run-off for either the 
Columbia or the St. Lawrence or of more than 30 years’ run-off for 
the Colorado. 

Regulation of the Mississippi’s flow by any reversion of its 
great drainage area to a state of nature is both impracticable and 
impossible. Floods were a prehistoric habit of the Father of Wa- 
ters—indeed, the great alluvial area between Cairo and the Gulf 
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had its drigin in recurrent floods and seasonal overflow. Obviously, 
not the prevention of floods but rather the prevention of the loss of 
life and damage to property resulting from floods is all that man 
can seek to bring about. This, however, is a task worthy of the best 
of American engineering. 

One outlook upon national progress is afforded by mention of 
the public domain and its administration. The nearly 200 million 
acres of public land even now unappropriated is more than equiva- 
lent to the area of all the Atlantic states from New England to Vir- 
ginia. Last year title passed to entrymen for nearly 4.5 million 
acres, even though of late the effort has been to provide not so 
much more homes on the land as better homes. The government 
reclamation of arid lands has passed from the spectacular stage to 
a period of business administration. 

The mineral estate of the American people is one of the chief 
guaranties of our future prosperity. In most of the patents issued 
for agricultural lands the mineral rights are now reserved, and the 
oil, coal, oil shale, phosphate, and potash deposits in public owner- 
ship constitute not only a large item in any inventory of our na- 
tional wealth but also the sure foundation for future development. 
The mineral-leasing law of 1920 has proved its practical worth, 
both locally and nationally. Last year over 5 per cent of the oil 
output of the country came from wells on government leases, 
while the tonnage of coal mined from government lands showed a 
marked increase over that of previous years and will continue to 
increase. The administrative policy is broad-gauged and includes 
a constant effort to promote the interests of the lessee as well as to 
protect the public interest; more and more the private operator 
and the public official have come to realize that community of in- 
terest is a fact. 

The rest of the country needs to count as national assets these 
resources of the great western states. Those long and heavily load- 
ed eastbound trains bring to the consumer the stock of foodstuffs, 
minerals, and other raw materials that are so essential to prosper- 
ity; and it is the sane and safe development of our great natural 
resources that constitutes building for the future. 
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INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 
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ABSTRACT 


Many social changes are occasioned by mechanical inventions and scientific dis- 
coveries. Although the reporting of discoveries is not well developed, and although 
it is difficult to forecast their significance, an attempt is made to select 100 inventions 
and discoveries, lar ely in applied science, for 1927, and mainly from the United 
States, which may be socially significant. The list is from the fields of medicine (with 
13 listed), vitamins and ultra-violet light (7), medical instruments (4), biology (11), 
agriculture (9), chemistry (9), metals and mechanical devices (5), engineering (8), 
physics (4), electricity (3), radio (7), aviation (6), geology (3), safety devices (6), 
and from miscellaneous fields (7). 


It may appear strange to the reader that an article on inven- 
tions and discoveries in 1927, which are reported largely in the me- 
chanical and non-social field, should be included in a collection 
dealing with social changes. It is the belief of the writer, however, 
that such an inclusion is not only permissible but obligatory. For 
have not the inventions of the automobile, the steam engine, and 
correlated mechanical developments been responsible for profound 
social changes in such social institutions as the community and the 
family, as well as for far-reaching changes in social customs? It is 
also obvious that such mechanical changes very seriously affect 
the social welfare of human beings, for good or bad. Indeed, it may 
be argued with some success that the origins of most of the in- 
numerable social changes occurring today lie in new inventions of 
a mechanical nature and in the scientific discoveries of natural sci- 
ence, though we cannot always foretell from the new inventions or 
discoveries what specific social changes will be precipitated. No 
apology on this score, therefore, seems necessary. 

Apology is necessary, however, for the doubtful success with 
which a list of significant new developments has been compiled. In 
the first place the list is a selected list. There were 41,731 patents 
granted in the United States alone in 1927, and there were reported 
many scientific discoveries that were not patented, while the limits 
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of space restrict this article to about one hundred such. The re- 
porting of discoveries and inventions is far from having been per- 
fected. Discoveries in the fields of education, psychology, statistics, 
business, and government are hardly collected at all. On the other 
hand, researches in medicine are often quickly reported and col- 
lected, perhaps too quickly; so also are many engineering projects 
and many new practical applications in applied chemistry. The 
great number of patents on mechanical devices are published each 
week, but the nature of the material, their great number, and the 
descriptions adopted make it almost impossible to select the signifi- 
cant ones. The sources of the following list are the compilation 
made by the National Geographic Society, the reports printed in 
the weekly News Letter of Science Service, in the Scientific Amer- 
ican, and in the Literary Digest, and a few reports in answer to let- 
ters sent to a number of large research laboratories. It is also ap- 
parent that the year 1927 is too close for a full reporting even in 
those fields where reporting is done. 

But from these reported lists, which are themselves a selection, 
a still further selection is made for this article. The basis of selec- 
tion is, roughly, the importance for social change and for human 
welfare. Thus are omitted the many discoveries in pure science, in 
astronomy, physics, archaeology, paleontology, and similar fields. 
Since the social and human significance of researches in pure sci- 
ence cannot be predicted, the list is limited essentially to applied 
science and mechanical development. 

Quite serious is the difficulty of selecting from such limits a 
very few discoveries that are significant for social change and hu- 
man welfare. It cannot always be told what is important or prac- 
ticable. Is the discovery of a new metallic substance to be signifi- 
cant or not? Will the new synthetic rubber made from coal be 
commercially practicable, as is claimed? If a half-dozen sociolo- 
gists selected from the foregoing sources the one hundred most im- 
portant inventions and discoveries on the basis of the aforemen- 
tioned criteria, there would undoubtedly be wide variation. 

Another difficulty lies in the nature of invention. Invention is 
really a step in a process. The process of invention may be divided, 
for the purpose of this article, into four stages: First is the origin 
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of the idea; second is the attempt to formulate it in such a way as 
to make it possible to test or verify; third is the scientific verifica- 
tion or test; and fourth is its development for practical or commer- 
cial use. The lists which follow are confined to the third and fourth 
stages. But it cannot always be told whether the third stage has 
been successfully passed. Thus, synthalin, reported as a substitute 
for insulin, was later found not to be effective. Naturally it was 
impossible for the writer of this article to check up on the reported 
discoveries. However, reasonable skepticism and criticism may be 
counted on in the reporting and collecting of discoveries. 

There is also often a considerable lapse of time between the 
discovery and the attainment of commercial usage. For instance, 
in 1915 one talked by radio telephone from Washington to Paris 
for a very few words, but not until 1927 was regular commercial 
service inaugurated. The practical use of an invention depends on 
many factors, often upon many other minor inventions yet to be 
made, and which are made only by collective co-operative effort. 
Not too great attention should therefore be paid to the limits of the 
year 1927 in this collection. 

Despite the difficulties of conception, of reporting, of selecting, 
of estimating the significance, a compilation is ventured because 
the importance of these new developments is so great. The list is 
accurate in a certain historical sense, but as a selected representa- 
tive sample it yields a none too precise picture. Yet it does give the 
reader a knowledge of some very important events of 1927 that 
probably in general are of significance for social change. 


MEDICINE 


Dr. N. S. Ferry announced the isolation of the bacillus of 
measles (G).’ 

The inoculation of children with the blood of their parents pro- 
duced immunity from measles and whooping cough for several 
months in 50 per cent of the inoculations and resulted in slight at- 
tacks in the other 50 per cent of the cases; studied by Professor 


* Letters in parentheses refer to sources, as follows: 


A—Scientific American; S—News Letter of Science Service ; G—compilation of 
the National Geographic Society ; D—Literary Digest ; R—reports of certain research 
laboratories. 
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Rudolph Degkwitz, of Germany. Not enough serum is on hand 
when an epidemic breaks out, however (S).’ 

Cancer in chickens can be rendered inactive by small quanti- 
ties of aluminum and calcium salts, Drs. Andervont and Lewis dis- 
covered. New direction is thus given to cancer research (S). 

The 1927 Nobel Prize for medicine was awarded Professor Ju- 
lius Wagner-Jauregg, of Vienna, for his treatment of paresis by in- 
oculation with malaria (S). 

Plasmochin, produced in the laboratories of the Elberfelder 
Farbenfabriken, is a synthetic drug effective in the treatment of 
malaria and is said to be a specific for that disease (G). 

That horses are carriers of human diphtheria bacilli was found 
by Professor Panisset. Naturally immunized horses are frequent 
as well as horses carrying the germ in their nostrils and in wounds 
(G). 

Epileptic children showed marked decrease in attacks when on 
a diet high in fats but low in protein and carbohydrates, a diet that 
increases uric acid but lowers the sugar in the blood, according to 
observations in the Massachusetts General Hospital. Dr. Peter- 
man, of Milwaukee, confirms results with cases free from attack 
from six months to three years, being able to return to normal 
diet (S). 

Liver extract can be used to cure pernicious anemia, Drs. Mi- 
not, Murphy, and Cohn, of Harvard University, announced; also 
the latter extracted from liver an extract which produces red cor- 
puscles and probably is the active ingredient (S). 

A curative antitoxin for erysipelas, first developed by Dr. Birk- 
hang, of Rochester, New York, has been tried out with highly suc- 
cessful results in the large clinic at the Bellevue Hospital in New 
York (S). 

Poisonous bites of snakes and scorpions are counteracted by 
the serum from immunized horses, even after the victim has devel- 
oped alarming symptoms, a discovery which is the culmination of 
the work of various investigators over a number of years (S). 

Epinephrin is used to treat eyes of patients suffering with pro- 
gressive myopia by Dr. Wiener, of St. Louis, with encouraging re- 
sults (S). 


* See footnote 1, p. 27. 
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A new, highly efficient mosquito poison, a light dust, based on 
formaldehyde, and non-poisonous to warm-blooded animals and 
aquatic plants, was announced by E. Bouband, of the Pasteur In- 
stitute of Paris. It costs about 8 cents an acre (S). 

Six cases of low blood pressure (close to 100) in one family, 
hard workers and of good physique, were reported by Dr. Garvin. 
Relatively low blood pressure, unless accompanied by other symp- 
toms, may not be of disquieting significance. It seems to be heredi- 
tary (A).° 


VITAMINES AND ULTRA-VIOLET LIGHT 


The development of types of glass and glass substitutes which 
admit ultra-violet rays cut out by ordinary window glass, permit- 
ting the sun cure indoors, was announced by the American Medical 
Association (G). 

Success in filtering out the irritant rays in the treatment of tu- 
berculosis, malnutrition, and diseases of the skin by the sunlight 
method was reported by the Ontario Health Board (G). 

Dr. Alfred F. Hess reported that dried milk which has been 
treated with ultra-violet light is the most practical of the irradiated 
foods that have been used to prevent rickets in babies (S). 

European chemists isolated a substance called ergosterol, which 
is believed to be the anti-rachitic element of cholesterol, found in 
Vitamin D. It may replace the use of cod liver oil (S). 

Extensive experiments in Japan show that animals kept for a 
long time on a diet deficient in Vitamin A or in A and C develop 
gall or kidney stones. Diets rich in Vitamin A made stones disap- 
pear (A). 

When rats are fed foods deficient in Vitamin A, they gradually 
develop infections of the nose and throat, with bacteria similar to 
those of a common cold, while increased amounts of Vitamin A 
make symptoms disappear, according to experiments of Dr. Da- 
vids, of the University of Iowa (A). 

Vitamin C, the substance that wards off scurvy, is present in 
milk as well as in fresh vegetables, is the report of Professor L. F. 
Meyer, of Berlin (S). 


* See footnote 1, p. 27. 
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MEDICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The Kahn test is shown to be more sensitive both for the blood 
and for the spinal fluid than the Wasserman, as a result of 175,000 
comparisons. The Kahn test is said to be cheaper and quicker (A). 

For testing sinus disease, a double stethoscope with valve was 
perfected (S). 

An electric stethoscope attached to a radio loud speaker was 
shown at the Bell Telephone Laboratories to amplify human heart- 
beats 10,000,000,000 times (D).* 

Professor Howell, of Johns Hopkins University, developed an 
anti-coagulent from the livers of dogs which will keep blood in a 
practically normal condition for 24 hours; useful in blood transfu- 
sions and in the making of many kinds of blood tests (G). 


BIOLOGY 


Dr. H. J. Muller, University of Texas, announced that he was 
able to speed up the evolutionary process in fruit flies a hundred 
fold by the application of X-rays. He was able to affect the “genes” 
responsible for heredity and was able to produce new unsuspected 


mutations, as well as mutations that had occurred before (G). 

Two active principles of the pituitary gland are reported from 
the research laboratories of Parke, Davis and Company at De- 
troit. One gives rapid rise in blood pressure and constricts the ar- 
teries; the other excites violent contractions in the uterus (S). 

Synthetic thyroxin, readily standardized and cheap, was pro- 
duced by English doctors working along lines developed at the 
Mayo clinic in 1917 (S). 

The female sex hormone or gland essence that causes typically 
feminine reactions and development in animals was discovered in 
maie animals as well as female by Dr. Fellner, of Vienna (S). 

Female animals rendered sexually inactive by surgical opera- 
tions have certain sexual characteristics restored by extracts from 
the female organs of the pistillate catkins of willows and of water 
lilies, as shown in the work of Professor Zondek, of Berlin (G). 

The isolation of a hormone responsible for the action of the 
heart from the hearts of frogs was announced by-Professor Haber- 


*See footnote 1, p. 27. 
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laust, of Innsbruck. It accelerates the pulse and lowers blood pres- 
sure (G). 

Dr. Barnett Sure, of the University of Arkansas, has shown by 
experiments with rats that a poorly nourished mother whose bodily 
stock of Vitamin B is subnormal becomes unable to pass along this 
necessary food element to her nursing offspring (G). 

The absence of thyroid substance caused a mouse to shed all 
its hair, and the administration of thyroid extract restored the 
original hairiness in experiments of Dr. Crew, of Great Britain (S). 

A new type of ultra-microscope was demonstrated by F. F. Lu- 
cas, of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, which in ordinary light is 
able to make visible particles only one five-millionth of an inch in 
diameter. With ultra-violet light the definition can be carried con- 
siderably farther (S). 

The extract or hormone of the parathyroid gland discovered 
by Professor Collip to cause rise of calcium and phosphate content 
of the blood when injected or given by the mouth, and to cure teta- 
ny, caused the broken bones of rats to produce bone growth twice 
as rapidly in experiments of Dr. Ogawa, of Japan (D). 

Statistical evidence that the first-born child is more likely to 
have certain malformations of mind and body than later children 
was presented by Dr. Still, of Kings College, London (S). 


AGRICULTURE 


The toxic property of cotton-seed meal, harmful to animals, 
can be eliminated, as shown by experiments of Dr. Gallup, of the 
Oklahoma Experimental Station, by steaming for a long time in 
oil mills, leaving a meal of high food value (A). 

Ladybugs of Australia were imported into California to fight 
the mealy-bugs attacking the orange trees (D). 

Artificial ripening of fruits and vegetables was achieved by Dr. 
Harvey, of the Minnesota College of Agriculture. through the ac- 
tion of ethylene and propylene. The former is more practical be- 
cause it is commercially available. Propylene produces better fla- 
vors. Fruit can be placed as needed in airtight room, temperature 
65°, and treated with gas for a few hours. The process is not ex- 
pensive. The effect upon the vitamins is not yet determined (A). 
Wheat “forcibly fed” with nitrate fertilizer gives better yield, 
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and 100 pounds of sodium nitrate per acre increased protein con- 
tent of wheat 27 per cent, announced Dr. Davidson, of the United 
States Bureau of Agriculture (S). 

Bright illumination 24 hours a day, high temperature, and in- 
creased amounts of carbon dioxide in atmosphere speed up plant 
growth, reports the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research. 
Large heads of lettuce were grown in 3 weeks and wheat harvested 
35 days after sowing. The process may be valuable in time of sud- 
den need (S). 

Unproductive muck lands were improved in response to copper 
treatment, producing normal vegetables, by experiments at Cor- 
nell University. Poor lettuce sprayed with copper soon became 
healthy plants (S). 

Applying American methods of bud grafting to the rubber trees 
of the Dutch East Indies has increased the crude rubber produc- 
tion per acre from around 200 pounds to 800 pounds. It is believed 
that this may finally cut the price of rubber to about ro cents per 
pound delivered in New York (G). 

To supply paper-industry demands a large quick-growing tree, 
through hybrid vigor, has been developed. A yield of 100 cords to 
the acre is expected in 18 years (S). 

The German chemical trust reports the development of an all- 
round fertilizer made of chemically treated mixtures rich in nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid, and potash (G). 


CHEMISTRY 


Progress in plans to manufacture synthetic petroleum by the 
Bergius process are announced from Germany. A ton of coal treat- 
ed by this process yields around 200 pounds of gasoline, 440 pounds 
of lubricating oil, 132 pounds of grease, and 176 pounds of kero- 
sene. It is claimed also that pulverized coal will compete in the fu- 
ture with gasoline as a fuel (G). 

Making of synthetic rubber on a commercial basis was again 
announced. The achievement is reported by the German Chemical 
Trust, the rubber being made from coal (S). 

Cornstalks were used experimentally as a source of cellulose 
for paper and artificial silk (S). 

A patent has been obtained for re-refining naphtha after it has 
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been used for dry-cleaning purposes. About 30,000,000 gallons of 
naphtha is used for dry-cleaning yearly (A). 

Artificial wool was made from cellulose or wood fiber, a by- 
product of the artificial silk industry. This has the soft, warm feel 
of lambs’ wool plus a pleasing luster. The price is said to be be- 
tween 50 cents and $1.00 per pound, as compared to $2.00 for real 
wool yarn (D). 

Professor Von Weiman has worked out a method of reclaiming 
silk waste. Treatment by chemical salts produces a material which 
can be spun into artificial silk (S). 

At a European coal and wood chemistry congress it was an- 
nounced that a method had been worked out for the conversion of 
sawdust into sugar, 100 pounds of sawdust producing 60 pounds 
of sugar (G). 

Diphenal oxide, a white chemical with a powerful odor like 
geraniums, was experimented with as a substitute for water in 
steam boilers in 2n endeavor to increase their efficiency (S). 

Solid carbon dioxide was used as a refrigerant in transporta- 
tion. It serves the same purpose s fifteen times as much ice and 
costs only ten times as much (S). 


METALS AND MECHANICAL DEVICES 


More resistant than steel by four to nine times is stellite, an 
alloy of chromium, cobalt, and tungsten. To be used for drill bits, 
dentists’ instruments, dies, knives, and machine tools. It is unaf- 
fected by most acids (A). 

The Ludlum Steel Company demonstrated a steel perfected in 
the Krupp laboratories which is eight times harder and more dura- 
ble than the best American steel (G). 

British bottle-blowing machine, entirely automatic, can make 
5,400 bottles per hour, or a million per week. Bottles of fifteen dif- 
ferent shapes and ten different capacities can be blown (S). 

Experiments by H. S. Cooper, of Cleveland, Ohio, showed that 
the light-weight metal beryllium, or its alloys, is especially suitable 
for airship frames and light-weight pistons. It is one-third lighter 
than aluminum, harder, and four times as elastic. Ore is plentiful, 
and its cost moderate (S). 

A very thick film of rust is required to decrease appreciably 
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the corrosion rate of the copper steels, and the more easily cor- 
roded steels have a much longer life when protected by even a thin 
film of corrosion product, according to Professor Chappell, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (A). 


ENGINEERING 


C. A. Campbell has figured a way of placing culverts under 
roads without cutting the pavement: a motor with a drive-shaft 
extended to the length of pipe to be installed, with cutting blades 
attached to the end. A shaft carries away dirt to rear of hole being 
dug (A). 

A new tunneling machine is equipped with pneumatic tools for 
tunneling without explosives. There are eighteen pneumatic chis- 
els which make a clean cut as the machine slowly advances into 
the rock that is being drilled (A). 

Huge magnets suspended under trucks were used by the high- 
way department of Nevada to clean roads of nails, tacks, and par- 
ticles injurious to automobile tires. In a 100-mile trip 1,370 pounds 
of scrap iron were collected (G). 

The Institute of Makers of Explosives announce a new method 
of locating oil which does away with the old-time hit-or-miss drill- 
ing. Dynamite is detonated on the ground, and seismographs 
placed certain distances away register the earth shock created. 
The readings give a definite clue to the absence or presence of oil 
domes and their position with reference to the seismograph sta- 
tions (G). 

A method of converting iron ore into pig iron by the use of ro- 
tary kilns like those used in cement manufacture was announced 
by Mr. Roberts, of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. It may lower 
costs of production one-fourth (G). 

Non-corrosive metal railroad ties were made of steel contain- 
ing an alloy of copper. Non-conducting plates and bolt caps are 
placed between the tie and rail for insulation. A rigid locking sys- 
tem makes fewer ties necessary per mile. Greater safety and 
smoothness of running is insured (A). 

Automatic lighthouses are operated at Burnham, England, so 
that if one electric bulb breaks another comes into operation, and 
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if the current fails, an acetylene lamp assumes responsibility auto- 
matically (A). 

An auto without gears was constructed by Dr. Constantinesco, 
of London. By means of an oscillating weight, which vibrates like 
the pendulum of a clock, the engine goes at even speed, but the 
speed of the car can be controlled by the driver. This uses a prin- 
ciple new to mechanics (D). 


PHYSICS 


Dr. Herbert E. Ives and his associates of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, with the television apparatus in Washington, demon- 
strated that it is possible to see by wire. The process involved the 
transmission of dots of light at the rate of 45,000 a second and the 
amplification of electric current 5,000,000,000,000,000 times. Mr. 
Francis Jenkins conducted a number of television demonstrations 
in Washington, D.C., using radio rather than wires as the transmit- 
ting agency. Dr. Alexanderson, for the General Electric Company 
and the Radio Corporation of America, demonstrated still another 
type (G). 

A new type of loud speaker giving out sounds 300 times as loud 
as the older type was invented by Drs. Wente and Thuras, of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories (S). 

An “Exponential Horn,” said to hurl the natural voice or tones 
of music across a distance of a mile without distortion, was devel- 
oped in part by Mr. C. R. Hanna at the Westinghouse Labora- 
tories (A). 

The talking news reel has been greatly developed. An appa- 
ratus was constructed for moving picture taking and recording of 
speeches so compact that it can be transported in a truck to the site. 
Talking movies were produced (A). 


ELECTRICITY 


Electric power was interchanged between Boston and Chicago 
in a hook-up of the major companies between the two cities, in 
which it was sought to demonstrate the feasibility of super-pow- 
er (G). 

United States Army engineers developed a type of electric drive 
for the propulsion of river craft which they think will produce tre- 
mendous changes in rail and water transportation. 
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Discovery of a new electrical insulator of considerable practical 
value was announced by Dr. Abram Joffe, a Russian scientist visit- 
ing the United States (S). 

RADIO 


The General Electric Company developed at Station WGY in 
Schenectady a 100-kilowatt radio tube, five feet tall and weighing 
100 pounds (G). 

Incandescent lamps, held or suspended in the air without any 
connection to electric-power wires, were made to glow brightly 
when high-frequency waves were directed upon them in a demon- 
stration of power transmission by radio by two Westinghouse en- 
gineers, Dr. Phillips Thomas and Dr. Harvey C. Reutschler, before 
the New York Electrical Society. Dr. Reutschler displayed a radio 
furnace in which chemical reactions were caused by radio waves. 
Metallic tungsten, among the most infusible of metals, was heated 
white hot in an instant by the invisible rays (A). 

A new system of broadcasting transmission was developed by 
the Westinghouse Electric Company. Broadcasters can operate 
within one-half kilocycle of each other, the signal strength being 
stronger and modulator tubes being eliminated (A). 

Broadcasting on low wave-lengths was begun, necessitating 
adapters to most ordinary receiving sets. Electron tubes operating 
directly on house supply alternating current were developed (G). 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company put into ef- 
fect a radio-telephonic service with England (G). 

George F. Mitchell, United States Department of Agriculture, 
invented a small radio receiving set for attachment to the tele- 
phone, costing about 50 cents (G). 

The United States Bureau of Standards announced the mainte- 
nance of a two-way conversation by radio telephony between air- 
planes and the ground for a distance of 100 miles (G). 


AVIATION 
The inductor compass for aviators developed in the United 
States Bureau of Standards demonstrated its utility in the success- 
ful transatlantic and transpacific flights (S). 
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An experimental “sea drome” designed by Edward R. Arm- 
strong, of the Du Pont Company, was built for anchoring about 
500 miles from shore, over water three miles deep, in the ship lane 
between the United States and Europe. It is about 150 feet square, 
and is preliminary to the building of others 1,200 feet square, bal- 
lasted and anchored by steel cables. Waves pass through, but not 
over. Of possible service for weather bureau also (G). 

Construction of an airship two and one-half times as large as 
the ‘Los Angeles” and to cost $4,500,000 was begun under authori- 
ty of Congress at Akron, Ohio. England is constructing two dirigi- 
bles with a capacity of 5,000,000 cubic feet each (G). 

A landing light for airplanes was produced by the Sperry Gy- 
roscope Company and the Westinghouse Lamp Company. Incan- 
descent bulbs capable of burning for several hours illuminate for 
3,000 feet (A). 

At Hadley Airport, New Jersey, a new aviation beacon consist- 
ing of 4 high-intensity neon lamps mounted at the top of a 115-foot 
steel tower has been installed for experimental tests. The light 
from the neon tubes is mostly red, and it was reasoned that long 
waves of red light should penetrate fogs. Results are reported to 
be good (A). 

Aerial express service on five routes and passenger air lines 
spanning the nation were inaugurated in the United States. More 
airways were lighted and placed under governmental supervision. 
Airway maps were published by the Coast and Geodetic Survey; 
weather maps showing conditions at eight different layers were in- 
augurated by the United States Weather Bureau (S). 


GEOLOGY 


Possibility of obtaining oil from the sea bottom was indicated 
by the tests of the American Petroleum Institute on the sand and 
mud of the coasts of North Carolina and of California, where high- 
grade oil shale was found (A). 

Discoveries of potash salts in Texas and New Mexico thick and 
rich enough for mines were discovered through test borings made 
by the United States Geological survey (S). 

A geological expedition into the Solikamsk region of Russia re- 
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ported the discovery of potash deposits containing 4,000,000,000 
tons, the deposits being 250 feet thick (G). 


SAFETY DEVICES 


The United States Department of Commerce was advised of 
a method of train control by radio patented in Germany, by which 
any train in a block warns all trains behind it that it is standing 
still or running at reduced speed (G). 

Recent tests of the General Electric Company showed the prac- 
ticability of short wave-length, low-power transmission for com- 
munication between engine and caboose of freight. It is said to be 
more dependable than whistles or flare-lights as signals (D). 

An electrical detector of “fire damp” or methane, the combus- 
tible gas that is responsible for coal mine explosions, is expected by 
scientists to eliminate many life-taking explosions (S). 

Microphones were constructed as burglar alarms in the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. They are capable of detecting vibrations 
instead of sound, carrying signals to main office, where they are 
both audible and visible. When it is placed in a bank vault the 
slightest vibration within vault is detected, but it is not disturbed 
by outside movements (S). 

An electric cable was invented in Berlin which rings a bell when 
squeezed at any point. It is to be used to protect machinery opera- 
tors, to serve as a burglar alarm, and to use in mines to indicate a 
fall or slide (S). 

P. B. Cochran, a Westinghouse engineer, developed a warning 
paint which turns black at 150° and resumes a red color when cool 
again. Other colors than red and black can be used (G). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The United States Navy Department announced the progress 
of methods of correlating static conditions with atmospheric condi- 
tions, a step in providing another basis for weather forecasting (G). 

An acoustical plaster which absorbs most of the sound falling 
upon it was developed by the United States Bureau of Standards. 

A German optical firm reports the development of a search- 
light which will throw pictures against the night sky (G). 

Artificial tobacco was produced in Germany. Thin sheets of 
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especially prepared paper are impregnated with synthetic nicotine 
and stained and perfumed to stimulate the true tobacco odor, ap- 
pearance, and taste both before burning and when lighted (G). 

The utility of X-ray photographs as a positive means of identi- 
fication was demonstrated by Drs. Culbert and Law, of New York, 
when they identified an unknown body with their aid. 

Imperishable paint for decorating of buildings may be made of 
colored glass ground to a powder and mixed with cement. Paul 
Honore, a Detroit artist, has shown this to be a success (D). 

Experiments by Dr. E. L. Thorndike on rate of learning of per- 
sons averaging 42 years of age were compared to rate of those of 
22. In learning Esperanto, the older group learned five-sixths as 
fast as the younger. Both learned more rapidly than children. 
Even after 50, decline in ability to learn is only about 1 per cent 
per year (S). 
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ABSTRACT 


Compared with 1926, production declined in 1927. Period preceding 1927— 
Most of the major lines of production made substantial gains from the post-war de- 
pression within two or three years, then experienced a mild recession, and recovered 
again by 1926 to a new high level. Agriculture and animal husbandry.—Crop yields 
declined in 1927, but the volume of agricultural marketing increased. Mining —De- 
spite the coal strike and declines in several other minerals, the increased output of 
petroleum sufficed to keep mining at the 1926 high level. Manufacturing —Several 
manufacturing industries registered gains, but manufacturing as a whole declined, 
the heaviest losses occurring in automobiles and iron and steel. Construction —De- 
clines in commercial and industrial building brought the 1927 volume of contracts 
awarded below the 1926 level. 


On the whole, production in 1927 failed to maintain the high 
levels reached in 1926, though in some industries, particularly in 
the first half of the year, the volume of production exceeded that 
of the corresponding period of 1926. Manufactures declined about 
2 per cent. Building, as shown by the F. W. Dodge Corporation 
figures on contracts awarded, also declined slightly. The produc- 
tion of minerals, owing to a high output of petroleum, remained 
substantially unchanged despite extensive strikes in the bituminous 
coal industry. Crops were somewhat below the 1926 level as a rule, 
but better than the average for the preceding ten years. The gen- 
eral decline in production was reflected in a decrease in freight-car 
loadings of 2.7 per cent, compared with 1926, the largest decreases 
being in the loadings of coal and coke, forest products, ore, and 
live stock. 

THE PERIOD PRECEDING 1927 

Before proceeding to any further consideration of the produc- 
tive activities of the nation in 1927 we may profitably note, as a 
basis of comparison, the major movements in production from 1919 
to 1927, inclusive. These are tabulated in Table I on a later page 
and represented graphically in Charts I and II. Chart I shows the 
movements in composite indices of the physical volume of produc- 
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tion for manufacturers and minerals and in the value of building 
contracts awarded. Chart II portrays the fluctuations in the pro- 
duction of eleven principal manufacturing industries.’ 

For convenience of comparison, the series shown on these 
charts are expressed as index numbers with the average for 1923- 


CHART I 


Inpices oF Propuctive Activity, 1919-27* 
Average 1923-25 = 100 


ANNUAL INDICES MONTHLY INDICES 


* For the numerical data from which the annual indices are plotted see the first four series in Table 
I. The monthly indices are plotted from data in the Federal Reserve Bulletin for February, 1928, pp. 
133-35. 


25 as 100 per cent. On the left side of the chart are given annual 
figures for 1919 to 1927; on the right side, monthly data, adjusted 
for typical seasonal variation, for the years 1926 and 1927. 

The severe depression of 1921, after the post-war boom, was 
followed, as is evident in Charts I and II, by a recovery in almost 
all lines of production. This movement reached a peak in mining 
and manufacturing in 1923, slumped somewhat in 1924, and 
climbed to new high levels in 1926. Building picked up rapidly in 

*In preparing this article the writer has availed himself freely of the several 
valuable indices of production currently published by the Federal Reserve Board, 
the United States Department of Commerce, and in the Review of Economic Statis- 


tics. The sources of the particular data from which the charts are prepared are set 
forth in footnotes to the charts and Tabie I. 
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1922, took another spurt in 1924 and 1925, and by 1926 reached a 
point well above the 1923-25 average. The volume of crop pro- 
duction, as shown by the index of mass production of ten principal 
crops compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, was high 
in 1920, slumped in 1921, recovered in 1922, and has held a rela- 
tively even course thereafter. 

The index of the volume of agricultural marketing, which is 
recorded in Table I, has exhibited since 1920 a gradual improve- 
ment, with recessions in 1923 and 1925. 


AGRICULTURE AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY”* 


Despite the ravages of the Mississippi flood and other adverse 
local conditions in the first part of the season, 1927 was, on the 
whole, a fairly good crop year. The composite yield of seventeen 
principal crops, weighted in proportion to their ten-year average 
value per unit, was 2.2 per cent less in 1927 than in 1926, but 3.3 
per cent greater than the average production in the ten years 
1917-26. 

The increase in agricultural production is not keeping up, how- 
ever, with the growth of population. The per capita output in 1927 
was 4.8 per cent less than the average for the preceding ten years. 

The yield per acre, for all crops combined, weighted in propor- 
tion to relative importance, was about 2 per cent lower than the 
1926 yield, though 2.5 per cent higher than the average of the pre- 
ceding ten years. 

The per-acre yield of spring wheat, hay, rye, barley, and white 
potatoes was considerably above the average for the preceding ten 
years; but for winter wheat, tobacco, and cotton it was 2 or 3 per 
cent, for oats and some of the leading fruit crops, 10-30 per cent 
below their respective ten-year averages. 

Despite a decrease of 1,200,000 in the corn acreage and a poor 
crop in much of the central and eastern sections of the corn belt, 
the total crop exceeded the 1926 figure and was about 2 per cent 
above the average of the ten preceding years. 

? The discussion in this section is based chiefly upon estimates compiled by the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics and published in Crops and Mark- 
ets, December, 1927; and upon indices of agricultural movements published in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
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The acreage of wheat increased over 2,000,000 acres, and total 
production to a slightly greater extent. 

The 1927 cotton acreage declined to about 40,000,000 acres, as 
compared with 47,000,000 in 1926, and the total yield decreased 
even more sharply, the 1927 crop of less than 13,000,000 bales 
representing a decline of about 29 per cent from the large crop 
of the previous year. However, the average price for cotton was 
substantially higher in 1927, and the estimated farm value of the 
total crop was higher than in 1926, despite the sharp slump in out- 
put. 

The preceding discussion refers to crops only. A somewhat 
broader view of agricultural production is represented by the index 
of agricultural movements, annual indices for which from 1919 to 
1927 are given in Table I. This index is based upon fourteen inde- 
pendent series representing the volume of marketing of live stock, 
animal products, grains, cotton, vegetables, fruits, and tobacco. Of 
course, some of these marketings may represent yields of the pre- 
vious year. Agricultural movements so defined increased in 1927 
about 3.5 per cent over 1926, owing largely to increase in the mar- 
keting of grains, animal products, tobacco, and vegetables. De- 
clines were registered in the marketings of cotton, live stock, and 
fruits. 


MINING 


The course of mining since the war, as is shown in Chart I, has 
rather closely paralleled the changes in manufacturing. The de- 
pression of 1921 was followed by a revival movement which reached 
a peak in 1923, receded in 1924, and recovered sufficiently by 1926 
to exceed the 1923 level. The continued maintenance in 1927 of 
the high 1926 level is the net result of quite divergent movements 
of the two most important constituents of the mining composite: 
bituminous coal and crude petroleum. 

The production of bituminous coal was high in the closing 
months of 1926 and in the first three months of 1927, in anticipa- 
tion of the extensive strikes which began in April. But in the last 
nine months of the year production, adjusted for customary sea- 
sonal variation, was only 85-94 per cent of the 1923-25 average. 
In contrast to the relative inactivity of the coal mines, the pro- 
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duction of crude petroleum, which had increased rapidly in the 
second half of 1926, to about 70,000,000 barrels per month as com- 
pared with less than 64,000,000 in 1925, more than maintained this 
high level of production throughout 1927. The output for the year 
was nearly 900,000,000 barrels, or 16 per cent more than the high 


TABLE I 


INDICES OF THE VOLUME OF PRODUCTION, 1919-27* 
(AVERAGE OF 1923-25 = 100) 


Industry 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 1926 | 1927 


Minerals 89 | 70 ‘ 107 | 107 
Agricultural movements... . . 81 04 103 | 106 
Building contracts awarded 

(value) 57 129 | 128 
Manufactures: 

Total 67 108 | 106 

Iron and steel............ 46 113 | 103 
i 109 | 86 
100 | 94 
Petroleum refining. . 125 | 136 
Cement, brick, and glass. . 114 | 109 
Paper and printing 114 | 114 
Rubber tires 118 | 121 
Tobacco manufactures... . 114 | 118 
i 105 104 | 113 
Food products 3} 94] 99 97 | 96 
Leather and shoes 102 | 110 98 | 103 


* These indices appear in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, October, 1925, p. 739; February, 1928 
PP. 133-34, 138; and March, 1928, p. 184; all in the form here given except the index for a, ricultural 
movements, which has been converted by the writer from a 1919 to the 1923-25 base. The index for the 
value of building contracts awarded is as computed by the Federal Reserve Board from data compiled by 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


yield of 1926. This new high record in production was largely due 
to the opening of highly productive wells in the Mid-Continent 
area, which began late in 1926. By the second half of the year 
measures of co-operative limitation of drilling were inaugurated 
and appear to have been somewhat effective in lessening the rate 
of increase in crude oil production. 

In addition to the slump in bituminous coal due to strike con- 
ditions, declines from the 1926 level of production were also regis- 
tered in 1927 for anthracite coal, copper, zinc, lead, gold and sil- 
ver.® 


* Monthly and annual revised indices of mineral production, 1920-27, for nine 
minerals and their composite are given in the Survey of Current Business, April, 


1928, p. 19. 
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MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing industry as a whole has prospered since the 
depression of 1921, with a recession in 1924 and a slackening again 
in 1927. The general increase, however, has been unequally dis- 
tributed among the several industries. An impression of the rela- 
tive movements in the leading manufacturing industries may be ob- 
tained by an examination of Chart II, which is drawn on a ratio 
scale, so that equal percentages of increase are represented by 
equal vertical changes in the position of a curve, and likewise equal 
percentages of decrease by equal vertical declines. Hence, relative 
changes in two industries may be compared by noting the slope of 
the two curves, regardless of their location on the chart. The 
monthly movements for 1926 and 1927, shown on the right side 
of the chart, are adjusted for typical seasonal variation, so that 
the discussion of changes below refers in all cases to changes aside 
from the ordinary seasonal movements. 

Let us consider the industries in the order in which they are 
arranged in Chart II, beginning with the lower curve. 

The leather and shoe industry has been relatively sluggish 
since the post-war boom and exceeded the 1919 level only in 1923, 
but has been making moderate gains in each year since 1924, and 
this improvement was continued in 1927. The moderate decline 
in food products from the peak of 1924, which began in 1925, con- 
tinued in 1927. The textile group, which had recovered slowly 
from the post-war slump, showed substantial improvement in 1927. 
The mill consumption of cotton and silk was larger than in any 
previous year, though the effects of a curtailment program begun 
by the cotton manufacturers began to be apparent at the close of 
the year. The steady gain in the tobacco group continued in 1927, 
reaching a level 18 per cent above the high 1923-25 average. The 
previous rapid growth in the rubber-tire industry slackened, but 
did not cease entirely, in 1926 and 1927. Paper and printing de- 
clined in 1927, and the cement, brick, and glass industries likewise 
declined, reflecting the moderate recession in building activity. 
Petroleum refining continued its skyrocketing course under the 
impetus of the exceptional production of crude petroleum in the 
Mid-Continent fields, and maintained all year an output about one- 
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third above the 192 3-25 average. The 1926 decline in lumber from 
the 1924 peak was continued in 1927. 


CHART II 


THE VOLUME OF MANUFACTURING PROPUCTION, BY INDUSTRIES* 
Indices with average of 1923-25 = 100 


All curves are plotted 
on the the ratio scale 
shown below, but each 
curve hos a separate 
bose line 
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ANNUAL INDICES 


MONTHLY INDICES 


* The numerical data for the annual indices are given in Table I. Those for the monthly indices are 
taken from the Federal Reserve Bulletin. February, 1927, p. 176; and February, 1928, p. 134. 
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The production of automobiles fell off sharply from the peak 
of 1926, owing partly to the stoppage of the Ford output for much 
of the year after May, while changing over to the production of 
the new model. At the end of the year production was down to 
about half of the average output in 1923-25. The passenger-car 
production for the year was 870,000 less than in 1926. 

Iron and steel had reached a new high point in 1926, but in 
1927 declined sharply in the middle of the year, and again, after 
a temporary recovery, declined even more sharply toward the end 
of the year. Nor is this decline fully accounted for by the slump in 
automobile production, as the decline in steel was greater than the 
1926 consumption of steel by the automotive industries. 

Despite the decline in manufacturing and construction, the 
output of electric energy increased 8.1 per cent in 1927, to a higher 
record than for any previous year. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Construction is a productive activity which directly or indi- 
rectly affects a large fraction of the working population. There is 
no single series which can be taken as a substantially complete 


record of the volume of actual construction, but there are several 
which are useful in forming an approximate judgment of construc- 
tion activities. 

First, the statistics of building contracts awarded in thirty-six 
states, compiled by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, are generally 
recognized as an important index of construction. The volume of 
building (square feet) represented by contracts awarded in 1927 
increased, as compared with 1926, for residential, educational, and 
particularly for other public and semipublic buildings, but de- 
creased for commercial and industrial buildings sufficiently to 
bring the grand total 3.6 per cent below the 1926 volume. The 
value of contracts awarded declined slightly. The latter series, 
which is plotted in Chart I, has risen rapidly since the depression 
of 1921, particularly in the years 1922, 1924, and 1925, and reached 
its peak in 1926. This index of construction activity is affected 
by changes in building costs as well as by the physical volume of 
construction. The extent of this influence may be approximated by 
comparison with the index of construction costs compiled by the 
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Associated General Contractors of America and published in the 
Survey of Current Business. Taking 1913 costs as 100 per cent, 
this index has not varied from 200 more than three points in any 
year since 1918, except in 1920 when it rose to 247, and in 1922, 
when it fell to 184. Hence it would appear that for recent years 
the movement in the value of contracts awarded may be taken as a 
reasonably accurate approximation of the physical volume of pro- 
duction. 

The index of construction volume compiled by the Associated 
General Contractors of America, from series representing the book- 
ings or shipments of various building materials, shows the same 
general rapid rise in recent years as is evidenced by contracts 
awarded, but differs in that it shows an increase of about 4 per cent 
in 1927 over 1926. 

The year just past was an active year in highway construction. 
The new orders for concrete streets and pavements, as reported by 
the Portland Cement Association, reached a new high level of over 
10,000,000 square yards per month, as compared with a previous 
high figure, reached in 1926, of slightly less than 9,000,000 per 
month. 

Activities on federal-aid highways, however, declined from a 
monthly average in 1926 of 787 completed miles and 10,890 miles 
under construction at the end of the month, to 690 and 9,660 miles, 
respectively. 

SUMMARY 


With exceptions noted before, 1927 witnessed a slackening in 
the rate of increase in production, or an actual decline from the high 
levels of 1926, the decline being most marked in the second half 
of the year. Of the principal industries, those affected most were 
bituminous coal, iron and steel, and automobile production. 

A number of challenging questions, in part discussed in other 
parts of this volume, arise upon examination of the production 
data, together with other important concurrent phenomena, for 
1927 and previous years. We must forego here an attempt to dis- 
cuss these problems, but it may be pertinent to suggest some of 
them. For example, may we expect the per capita decline in crop 
production to continue as in recent years, and, if so, will it be ac- 
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companied by a still further depopulation of the rural areas? What 
is the future of the bituminous coal industry, in the face of its rec- 
ognized overdevelopment, chaotic labor conditions, and the limita- 
tions upon its market expansion arising from increased economies 
in the use of coal in power production‘ and an increasing competi- 
tion from oil? Lastly, what is the significance of the situation, 
which has aroused much speculation in recent years, of a marked 
increase in physical output of manufacturing, accompanied by a 
decrease in the number of factory employees and a relatively high 
level of wages? High wages and increasing unemployment ordi- 
narily do not go together. Is the situation in some respects illusory? 
Have other than manufacturing occupations, partially by-products 
of the automobile and other relatively new industries, absorbed 
most of the workers not required in the factories? Or is there a real 
tendency, as increased mechanization and other improvements in 
factory technique and management increase the output per worker, 
for the fringe of the unemployed to widen? 

*In 1919 the average consumption of coal per kilowatt hour in public-utility 
power plants was 3.2 pounds per kilowatt hour. In 1927 it was 1.84 pounds, a de- 
cline of 43 per cent, as shown by data in a mimeographed statement issued by the 


United States Geological Survey, Production of Electric Power by Public-Utility 
Plants in the United States in 1927 (April 16, 1928). 
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ABSTRACT 


American foreign trade in 1927 showed, with few exceptions, the same general 
trends that have characterized it since the post-war depression. While volume of 
both exports and imports increased, the excess value of exports over imports greatly 
increased over 1926. Exports of finished manufactured products showed the chief 
gains, but manufactured goods regained their premier position in the import trade 
also. While Europe remained by far the most important market for American prod- 
ucts, that region continued to decline in relative importance. Canada showed the 
most marked increases in the export trade, the Far East held its large gains previous- 
ly made, and exports to South America declined. The most significant fact in the 
1927 trade was the continued expansion of exports in the face of the large receipts 
of interest and dividend payments due the United States. This situation is explained 
largely by the unprecedented expenditures of American tourists abroad, and the con- 
tinued large foreign investments of American capital. 


MERCHANDISE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


For the most part, American foreign trade in 1927 continued 
to show the same general trends that have characterized it since 
1921, and, in many respects, were apparent in the pre-war tenden- 
cies. Merchandise exports in 1927 reached $4,865,000,000, an in- 
crease of 1.2 per cent in value over 1926 (see tables I and II). 
However, since the average level of export prices declined during 
the year, the actual volume of exports increased much more than 
the value figures indicate. The year by year increases in the vol- 
ume of exports that has characterized American trade since the 
1920-21 depression was, therefore, well maintained in 1927, mak- 
ing the volume of our merchandise shipments in the year that has 
just ended greater than those of any previous year, and 58 per cent 
above the 1913 quantity. This is particularly significant in view of 
the fact that total world-export trade has increased much less rapid- 
ly and that the actual volume of exports of most of the European 
industrial countries is still less than pre-war. United States exports 
continue to increase in both value and quantity and to supply an in- 
creasing percentage of total world-exports. 

While both the value and quantity of exports in 1927 increased 
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over the preceding year, merchandise imports into the United 
States showed a decline of 5.6 per cent in value. However, the de- 
cline in prices of most of the chief articles imported in 1927 was 


TABLE I 


Exports, [mPORTS, AND VISIBLE BALANCE OF TRADE 
(MILLIONS OF DoLLars) 


Excess Exports (+), or Imports (—) 

Gold Total Excess 
+ 28 

BOER.» chides 7,920 3,904 +4,016 +292 +150 +4,457 
8,228 5,278 +2,950 — 95 + 26 +2,880 
4,485 2,509 +1,976 — 667 — 12 +1,297 
3,832 3,113 + 719 — 238 8 + 473 
1923........ 4,107 3,792 + 375 — 204 - 7, 
a ‘ 4,591 3,610 + o81 — 258 + 36 + 750 
ee 4,910 4,227 + 683 +134 + 35 + 852 
3998... 2ees 4,809 4,431 + 378 — 98 + 23 + 303 

A + + 6 + + 


TABLE II 


INDEXES OF CHANGES IN QUANTITY AND VALUE OF 
IMPORTS AND Exports* 


(1913 TAKEN AS 100) 


Exports Imports 


Quantity Value Quantity 


Value 


100 100 100 
142 317 125 218 


137 330 139 204 
120 179 120 140 
112 154 154 174 
137 197 166 236 


_* From Trade Information Bulletin No. 537, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, p. 7. 


much more marked than the decline in export prices. This was 
particularly true of raw silk, crude rubber, and coffee, which are 
the three largest items in American import trade. When account is 
taken of the price declines, the quantity of imports, as indicated in 
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Table II, actually was larger in 1927 than in any year in our his- 
tory. The quantity imports in 1927 were 80 per cent greater than in 
1913. In volume, therefore, there was a continuance of the general 
year by year increases that have marked our import trade since 
1922, although in dollar values the trade in 1927 was less than in 
1926. 

The decline in the value of imports, while the value of exports 
increased, accounts for the most significant change in our merchan- 
dise trade in 1927 as compared with the previous year, namely, the 


TABLE III 
Exports BY Commopity GROUPS: VALUES AND PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 
(VALUES IN MILLIONS OF DOLLarRs) 


Raw MATERIALS Foops MANUFACTURES 
YEAR OR 
YEARLY 
AVERAGE 


Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Value of Tota Value of Tota Value of Tota 


422 19.7 996 
1,358 2,037 
1,047 27.8 1,730 

840 20.6 2,042 

966 21.5 2,199 

892 18.5 2,505 

838 17.8 2,613 

884 18.5 2,681 


713 
984 22. 
988 26. 
1,208 29. 
1,333 29. 
1,422 29. 
1,261 26. 
1,193 25. 


OM 


increase in the excess of export value over import value (Table I). 
The excess of exports, amounting to $680,000,000, was nearly 
double that of 1926, and equal to the 1925 export balance. To this 
excess of merchandise exports must be added an excess of $15,000,- 
ooo of exports of gold and silver, giving a total “favorable’’ bal- 
ance of nearly $700,000,000 in 1927 in our merchandise and pre- 
cious metal trade. As yet American foreign trade continues to show 
a very large “export” balance. The reason for and the significance 
of this will be further mentioned below. 

Commodity character of trade-——Table III shows that, in the 
commodity composition of the export trade, the same general 
trends that have been apparent for many years, with the exception 
of the war years and the two or three years immediately after the 
war, were continued. The chief increases in 1927 were in the ex- 
ports of manufactured products, which in 1927 accounted for 56.3 
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per cent of our total export trade. The increases in the manufac- 
tured group are found largely in the increases in the export of fin- 
ished goods, especially machinery, automobiles, rubber products, 
chemicals, and paints. Iron and steel mill products and petroleum 
products showed material declines. 

Crude material exports continued to decline both in value and 
in percentage of total trade, indicative of the increased consump- 
tion of our raw materials in our own plants. However, a consider- 
able amount of the decline in 1927 over 1926 was due to the fall in 


TABLE IV 


Imports By Commopity GROUPS: VALUES AND PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 
(VALUES IN MILLIONS OF DOLLaRs) 


Raw MATERIALS Foops MANUFACTURES 
YEAR OR 
YEARLY 
AVERAGE 


Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Value of Tota Value of Tota of Tota 


41.3 
39.1 
39.1 
39.3 
39.9 
30.7 
37-9 
38.9 


595 35.2 397 23. 

859 34.2 668 26. 
1,180 37-9 717 23 
1,407 37-1 893 23 
1,258 34.9 947 26. 
1,748 41.4 928 21. 
1,792 40.5 958 
1,601 38.3 956 22. 
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coal exports, which had been especially heavy in 1926 as a result 
of the British coal strike. 

Although exports of foods increased in 1927, changes in the 
total value were slight, showing the maintenance of the tendency 
toward decline in relative importance of this group which has long 
been characteristic of food exports from the United States, except 
for the war and post-war revival. The excess of food imports over 
food exports continues to increase. The decline in exports of pack- 
ing-house products was very marked, but the decline was offset by 
increases, principally in grain and flour exports, and in exports of 
fruits and nuts. The chief gains in American farm products exports 
appear to be in the more intensive and specialized crops, such as 
fruits. 

Changes in the commodity character of the import trade, as 
given in Table IV, show large declines in the value of imported raw 
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materials. This is to be expected since the price declines were 
greatest in crude materials. Rubber, for example, averaged 19 cents 
per pound lower in 1927 than in 1926, and the declines in raw silk 
prices were likewise important. These two commodities alone com- 
prise over one-half of our raw material imports. 

One of the most significant facts in the import trade of 1927 is 
the continued high importance of manufactured imports, in spite 
of declining prices. In percentages of total imports, this group 
again became the most important of the major groups after having 
been displaced for a few years by raw materials. ‘The decline in 
value of this group was in the semimanufactured items, such as 
wood pulp, sodium nitrate, refined copper, and tin. Finished manu- 
factures imported in 1927 increased in value, and were the high- 
est on record. In view of high tariffs on most manufactured prod- 
ucts, and the relation of the development of imports of finished 
goods to the commercial recovery of Europe, this fact is of much 
interest and significance. 

Geographic distribution—In the geographic distribution of 
the export trade the year 1927 also showed the same general con- 
ditions that have been apparent since the war, namely, the lessened 
importance of Europe as a market, and the increased importance 
of Canada and the Far East. Europe has always been by far the 
most important market for American exports and continues to 
dominate. But while from 60 per cent to 70 per cent of our ex- 
ports were destined to Europe before the war, the percentage had 
steadily fallen until in 1925 it was 53 per cent; in 1926, 48 per 
cent; in 1927, 47.6 per cent. The value of exports to Europe in 
1927 was the same as in 1926, and in both years showed a large 
decline from 1925. Much of the decline in Europe is to be attrib- 
uted to the fall in our exports to the United Kingdom. This mar- 
ket, which took 26.2 per cent of all American exports before the 
war, in 1927 took but 17.3 per cent. It thus is apparent that the 
European trade depression, particularly in Central and Northwest- 
ern Europe, continues to be the chief influence affecting the volume 
of United States exports. 

Exports to the Far East in 1927 were essentially the same in 
value and in percentage importance as in 1926. Decreases in value 
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of goods sent to Japan and China were compensated by increases 
to India. Exports to South America slightly declined from 1926, 
although maintaining a much higher position than before and im- 
mediately after the war. The largest increases in exports in 1927 
were to Canada, bringing the percentage of trade to 17.2 per cent 
of our total exports, only slightly less than exports to the United 
Kingdom, which has always held the premier position. 

The chief changes in the geographical distribution of the im- 
port trade may be attributed largely to price level changes in im- 
port products which affected particularly raw material imports 
from the Far East, especially rubber and raw silk. The result was 
that Asia, which in 1926 stood first as a source of imports, fell to 
second place in 1927 by a very slight margin: from 31.6 per cent 
to 30 per cent of the total. Europe, on the other hand, supplying 
principally manufactured imports, regained her premier position, 
always held as a source of imports except in 1925 and 1926 and for 
a few years during the war. In 1927, imports from Europe made 
up 30.5 per cent of the total, as compared with 29.0 per cent in 
1926 and 48.2 per cent in 1913. It should be noted that while im- 
ports from Europe are of declining relative importance, steady 
yearly increases in absolute volume of imports from that continent 
have characterized the post-depression period beginning with 1922. 
In 1927, although a very slight decline in values occurred, quantity 
of imports from Europe increased. 

Changes in the import trade from Latin America as a whole 
were slight in 1927 as compared with the immediately preceding 
years. The distinct falling off in imports from Mexico, Brazil, and 
Chile was offset by gains from Argentina and Cuba. 


INVISIBLE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS AND THE BALANCE OF TRADE 


The international transactions in the import and export of 
commodities and of silver and gold represent but a part of our for- 
eign commercial relations involving financial settlement. Tabie V 
gives the other principal items in the international business trans- 
actions for 1926 and 1927, as compiled by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, and shows the estimated net balances of 
imports or exports or of debits or credits, for each of these two 
years. In addition to ‘he so-called “visible” items—merchandise 
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TABLE V 


ESTIMATED BALANCES OF PAYMENTS, 1926 AND 1927* 
(Mriuions oF DoLrars) 


Export Irems or CREDITS 


Current visible and invisible items (net balances) : 
- Commodities 
Goldt and currency 
Motion-picture royalties 
Interest and commissions—private debts 
Interest—government war debts 
Principal—government war debts 
Other current balances§$ 


Total current credit balance 
Capital movements: 
New foreign investments in the United States.......... 
Foreign loans paid 
Foreign securities resold 


Total capital credits 


Total credits 


Import ITEMS OR DEBITS 


Current visible and invisible items (net balances) : 
Goldt and currency 
Tourist expenditures 
Immigrant remittances and charity 
Freight payments 
Other current items] 


Total current debit balance 
Capital movements: 
New American investments abroad 
American loans paid 
American securities repurchased 


Total capital debits 


Total debits 


Excess credits, current 
Excess debits, capital 


Excess debits, total 


* Adapted from data compiled by Dr. R. O. Hall, Finance and Investment Division, United States 
Department of Commerce. 


t The commodity balance here given does not correspond to the balance given in Table I, since certain 
adjustments have been made in values, and it includes certain visible items not incorporated i in the sta- 
tistics of merchandise trade, such as bunker coal and oil sales, contraband liquor trade, sales of vessels, etc. 


t Includes gold “ear-marked” for export or import, as well as actual shipments of gold. 
§ Includes payments on ocean-borne passenger traffic, cable services, insurance premiums, etc. 
| Includes advertising, imports of Canadian power, United States government expenditures, etc. 


56 
1926 1927 
266 548T 
71 71 
1,086 1,612 
668 919 
322 304 
337 463 
61 32 
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and gold and currency—there was a current exchange of various 
services across our borders such as tourist expenditures, immigrant 
remittances, interest and dividend payments, commissions, ocean 
freight payments, royalties, and other “invisible” items, that rep-_ 
resented financial transactions as truly as the exchange of com- 
modities. In addition to these current transactions there was also 
the movement of capital—loans and investments, redemptions and 
sinking fund payments, buying and selling of securities, and other 
capital payments and repayments by Americans to foreigners and 
by foreigners to Americans and the American government. 

The excess of exports of American merchandise, silver, and 
other visible items in 1927, amounting to about $550,000,000, rep- 
resents an indebtedness by foreigners to American individuals and 
firms not covered by imports of merchandise and currency into the 
United States. This commodity or “visible” balance of payments 
due the United States in 1927 was, as we have seen, over twice as 
large as that of 1926. The chief change in the nature of the visible 
balance was the transformation of a net import balance of gold im- 
ports and gold “ear-marked” for imports amounting altogether to 
$72,000,000 in 1926, to an export balance of $166,000,000 in 1927. 
An excess of $98,000,000 of imports of actual gold in 1926 was 
changed to an export excess of $6,000,000 in 1927. Including gold, 
the visible credit balance in 1927 was over $700,000,000, as com- 
pared to a net visible export balance of merchandise, gold, and sil- 
ver of $200,000,000 in 1926. 

In addition to this large credit balance on commodity trade, 
there was a net credit balance due the United States on account of 
interest payments nearly equal in 1927 to the visible balance. Net 
interest payments to the United States on private and public debts 
in 1927 amounted to $674,000,000, as compared with $62 7,000,000 
in 1926 and with $351,000,000 in 1927. The total of all current 
obligations, on balance, due the United States reached the impres- 
sive total in 1927 of $1,612,000,000 (see Table V). 

As impressive as this credit balance is, however, it was largely 
offset by two items on the import or debt side of the account, viz., 
tourist expenditures and immigrant remittances and charitable con- 
tributions. Immigrant remittances have shown year by year de- 
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clines since 1921, when they were stated to be $700,000,000, until 
in 1926 they were estimated at $264,000,000, and in 1927 at $249,- 
000,000. Tourist expenditures, however, have continued to mount 
rapidly until they now more than meet either the merchandise trade 
balance or the balance of interest payments. Estimated at $200,- 
000,000 in 1921, the net expenditures by tourists were given as 
$567,000,000 in 1926 and $617,000,000 in 1927. The expenditures 
of foreign tourists in the United States in 1927 were estimated by 
the Department of Commerce at $153,000,000; of American tour- 
ists abroad, at $760,000,000. 

However, in spite of the large total of current expenditures, 
the increase in the commodity trade balance, and the transfer of 
gold payments from the import to the export side of the balance, 
increased the “favorable” balance of only $59,000,000 on current 
account in 1926 to $665,000,000 in 1927. That is, on the every-day 
business transactions of the United States with the rest of the 
world, the United States in 1927 appears to have increased her 
creditor position by $665,000,000. Does this figure represent the 
net increase in world-indebtedness to the United States in 1927? 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


Deducting refunding issues, commissions, and discounts, the 
amount of new foreign investments issued in the United States in 
1927 is estimated by the Department of Commerce at $1,648,000,- 
000, as compared with $1,357,000,000 in 1926. Add to this $70,- 
000,000 paid to foreigners for sinking fund and redemption pay- 
ments, and $639,000,000 (estimated) of American stocks and 
bonds bought back from foreigners, and we have a total export of 
capital amounting to $2,357,000,000 in 1927 as compared with 
$1,931,000,000 in.1926. The amount and geographical distribu- 
tion of private American investments abroad outstanding in recent 
years is given in Table VI. 

The actual net increase of foreign investment holdings in the 
United States, however, was far less than the figures in the trade 
balance indicate. On the credit side of capital movement were 
large new foreign investments in the United States. The import of 
capital amounted to $919,000,000 in 1927. Add to this foreign 
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stocks and bonds resold to foreigners and the repayment by for- 
eigners of loans previously made, and we have a total of capital 
credit items estimated at $1,686,000,000 in 1927, an increase of 
over $650,000,000 from 1926. 

The excess of capital debits in 1927, therefore, according to 
these estimates, amounts to $671,000,000, slightly more than off- 
setting the $665,000,000 excess of credits on current transactions. 
Excess debits therefore were only $6,000,000 in 1927. In 1926, 
similar items left a debit balance of $545,000,000. The large dis- 


TABLE VI 


ESTIMATED PRIVATE AMERICAN INVESTMENTS ABROAD* 
(MILLIONS OF DoLars) 


End of End of End of End of 
1923 1924 1925 1926 


1,300 | 1,900] 2,500] 3,010 
Latin America 3,760 | 4,040] 4,210 | 4,500 
Canada and Newfoundland 2,450 | 2,600] 2,825 | 2,801 
Asia, Australia, Africa, and rest of world 595 690 870 904 


8,105 | 9,230 | 10,405 | 11,215 


* From Trade Information Bulletin No. 503, p._13, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for 
1923 to 1926. For 1927, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce gives a preliminary estimate of 
$1,000,000,000 in excess of 1926. 


crepancy between the balancing of the accounts in 1926 and 1927 
indicates the inevitable large percentage of error due to omissions 
and the difficulties of estimating many of the items in the foregoing 
summary of the balance of payments. In 1926 the Department of 
Commerce estimated that there had been an increase of unfunded, 
short-time bank balances held in American banks to the account 
of foreigners amounting to $359,000,000, bringing the actual dis- 
crepancy in the balance down to $186,000,000. In 1927, however, 
no such allowances were made, owing apparently to the unreliabil- 
ity of the data available for making such estimates, particularly 
the data in regard to sale and purchase of securities and of unfund- 
ed bank balances. Until the uncertainties of the data can be re- 
moved, the actual net growth of the United States as a lending na- 
tion cannot be determined. It seems clear, however, that there was 
in 1927 a very large increase in the net balance favorable to the 
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United States on current transactions, and that this was offset in 
greater or less degree by large long-time loans abroad. The net in- 
crease in our creditor position, however, remains uncertain. 


CONCLUSION 


Increasing interest and dividend payments due the United 
States, the world’s largest creditor, are being matched by increasing 
American tourist expenditures abroad. This large item in American 
payments, combined with the still large sums remitted by immi- 
grants and by American philanthropy, is one of the potent reasons 
for the continuance of a large excess of merchandise exports. 
Whereas the usual experience of creditor nations has been an in- 
crease in the visible or merchandise imports, in the United States 
the increase in post-war trade has been an unprecedented expan- 
sion of the invisible imports, chiefly tourist expenditures. This re- 
sults in the same adjustments as would an increase in commodity 
imports. Actually, tourist expenditures are devoted in considerable 
part to purchase of foreign goods, mostly for immediate con- 
sumption, but also in important amounts for bringing into the 
United States. 

Although new investments of American capital in foreign en- 
terprises continue and are even increasing in magnitude, at the 
same time foreign investments in American enterprises, the repur- 
chase by foreigners of securities held in America, and short-term 
loans placed in the American market apparently leave the net 
credit growth of the United States much less than the large flota- 
tions of foreign loans in the United States would indicate. How- 
ever, without an increase in American foreign lendings, the contin- 
ued expansion of the American export trade and the maintenance of 
an export excess could hardly be maintained. The fact, neverthe- 
less, that the creditor position of the United States seems to be in- 
creasing less rapidly than is generally supposed, combined with the 
unprecedented importance of the invisible items in the current 
trade balance, is postponing the necessity for the more rapid in- 
crease of merchandise imports as compared with exports. It is pos- 
sible that this situation—an excess of commodity exports—may 
continue for many years. There seems to be no reason, however, 
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why both the export and the import of merchandise should not 
continue to expand with the growth of wealth and industry in the 
United States. As far as it reflects both world prosperity and our 
own, the important fact is the increasing consuming power of the 


United States for imported goods; not whether imports exceed ex- 
ports, or vice versa. 
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FOREIGN POLICY 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 
Research Director of the Foreign Policy Association 


ABSTRACT 


The foreign interests of the United States greatly increased during 1927. The 
United States government demonstrated an increasing vigilance in protecting these 
interests. During the last year the foreign policy of the United States concerned pri- 
marily Latin America. The oil dispute in Mexico was finally settled by a compro- 
mise in which the United States made important concessions. Our intervention in 
Nicaragua was prompted by desire not so much to protect American property inter- 
ests as to enforce certain strategic and legalistic principles of which Washington is 
enamored. Relations between England and the United States were critical. This was 
due largely to the failure of the Geneva Naval Conference. There was a surprising 
manifestation of liberal interest in international affairs throughout the country as a 
whole. 


The year 1927 was another milestone on the road toward mak- 
ing the United States the absentee landlord of the world. American 
foreign investments for the year are estimated at $2,071,954,109, 
bringing our foreign holdings to about $14,500,000,000. In addi- 
tion are the war debts owed by Europe to the American govern- 
ment. The total of these obligations about equals the foreign in- 
vestments of the British Empire before the World War. Europe 
has been the largest borrower, followed by Canada; but some in- 
vestments have taken the form of concessions in the tropical parts 
of the world. Mr. Firestone has undertaken a rubber enterprise 
in Liberia and Mr. Ford is doing likewise in Brazil. 

The development of these interests is being encouraged by the 
government of the United States, which seeks to promote American 
foreign commerce. The 1926 report of the Department of Com- 
merce states that “one of the main functions of the Department of 
Commerce is promoting foreign trade Finding foreign 
markets is thus a major task of both American business and of the 
American government.” 

Although bent on increasing foreign trade, the government of 
the United States still adheres to its tariff policy which prevents 
this trade from being really reciprocal. At several international 
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gatherings our tariff policy has, indirectly at least, been under 
fire—notably at the Geneva Economic Conference, the Conference 
on Export and Import Prohibitions, and the Havana Conference 
of American States. Our tariff rates, our inquisitional cost investi- 
gations abroad, and our agricultural embargoes have caused marked 
bitterness in a number of countries, especially in Argentina, where 
a campaign of “buy from those who buy from us” has been in prog- 
ress. While Washington has not enjoyed these criticisms, a num- 
ber of signs were apparent in 1927 that the United States is com- 
ing to realize that the tariff should be changed. Perhaps the most 
interesting evidence of this change in feeling was the passage of the 
Senate resolution by a vote of 54 to 34 on January 16, 1928, ex- 
pressing the formal opinion of that body that ‘‘many of the rates in 
existing tariff schedules are excessive” and should be revised down- 
ward. 

During the past year the Untied States Government has mani- 
fested its desire, not only to find trade openings for American in- 
terests abroad, but also to protect these interests when they are en- 
dangered. During the past year the government has protested 
against legislation, even before its enactment, which in the eyes of 
the American government might impair the rights of American in- 
vestors or discriminate against their interests. This was notably 
true in the case of our long-continued opposition to the Mexican 
oil and land legislation, and in the protest against the imposition of 
so-called “discriminatory duties” by France against certain Ameri- 
can products. The United States also has landed troops in Nicara- 
gua, partly on the theury that American coffee plantations were 
imperiled. 

The most extreme statement of this principle of “protecting 
American interests” was given by President Coolidge in an address 
to the United Press on April 25. In this address he said: 


The person and property of a citizen are a part of the general domain of 
the nation, even when abroad. On the other hand, there is a distinct and 
binding obligation on the part of self-respecting governments to afford pro- 
tection to the persons and property of their citizens wherever they may be. 
This is both because it has an interest in them and because it has an obligation 
toward them. It would seem to be perfectly obvious that if it is wrong to 
murder and pillage within the confines of the United States, it is equally wrong 
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outside our borders. The fundamental laws of justice are universal in their 
application. These rights go with the citizen. Wherever he goes, these duties 
of our Government must follow him. 


It was in the same speech that President Coolidge said that when 
the government was defending the rights of American citizens 
abroad and maintaining “national dignity” the press should avoid 
the appearance of seeming to support the position of foreign gov- 
ernments. Such an attack only “furnishes ammunition for our ad- 
versaries.”” This doctrine, according to the New York Evening 
Post, “contravenes the very idea of a free press.”’ 

At the Havana conference Mr. Hughes reiterated the belief 
that the United States had a right, if not a duty, to protect its citi- 
zens and to “take action” for the purpose of protecting their lives 
and property when “government breaks down.” 

Animated by the above philosophy, our government has en- 
gaged in controversies relating primarily to Latin America. The 
year 1927 witnessed disputes with Mexico and difficulties with 
Nicaragua. Of these two disputes one was caused principally by a 
desire to support American economic interests, and the second by a 
desire to support certain strategic and legalistic doctrines of which 
Washington is enamored. 

The controversy with Mexico dates over a period of ten years. 
In 1917 the Mexican people enacted a new constitution. It was a 
constitution aimed to improve the social conditions of the country 
so long oppressed by dictatorship and revolution, to restore land 
to the Indian villages which had been alienated in some cases to 
foreigners, and to prevent the remaining oil resources from falling 
into alien hands. Even before the enactment of the requisite legis- 
lation the United States government immediately inquired as to 
the effect of the nationalization of oil resources upon existing 
American oil interests. Mexico assured us that the legislation 
would not be confiscatory; it would apply only to the future. Nev- 
ertheless a controversy which came to a white heat in the early 
months of 1927 arose over the definition of confiscation. In legis- 
lation carrying the constitution into effect the Mexican government 
required every foreign oil operator to surrender his title in favor 
of a government concession running for fifty years. Moreover he 
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could receive such concessions only if he had performed a “posi- 
tive act” before 1917 indicating his intention to exploit this land. 
The United States objected to the substitution of a concession for 
a title on the ground that this impaired a vested interest and be- 
cause American companies could not, under the Mexican constitu- 
tion, hold such concessions unless they waived their right to the 
diplomatic protection of the United States. Likewise the United 
States objected to the doctrine of “positive acts.” In refusing to 
accept the Mexican interpretation of the extent of American oil 
rights under Mexican law, the United States stood upon question- 
able ground from the standpoint of international law. Moreover, 
land tenure has frequently been modified in some of the important 
countries of the world; and there are states in the American Union 
which now forbid the owner from extracting carbonic acid gas 
from waters underneath his land, and forbid plants from manufac- 
turing carbon black from such gas. 

The demands of the United States were pressed upon Mexico 
with bluster and assiduity. Apparently to win support of the coun- 
try for its position, an officer of the State Department attempted 
to induce the three great news agencies to publish a report of a 
‘““Mexican-fostered Bolshevist hegemony” between the United 
States and the Panama Canal, and Mr. Kellogg, before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, charged that the Bolsheviks were 
using Mexico as a base for a campaign to undermine the United 
States government. The State Department threatened to lift the 
arms embargo in Mexico, thus making it possible for revolutionists 
to secure weapons. Mr. Coolidge declined to arbitrate what was 
really a legal question, despite a resolution of the United States 
Senate and the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of 1848. Opponents 
of the Calles government in Mexico and oil groups opposing the 
legislation confidently expected that the United States would 
eventually intervene to enforce its demands. The result was to 
stiffen the Calles government and to increase the intensity of the 
deadlock. 

A change in policy came when President Coolidge appointed 
Mr. Dwight W. Morrow as ambassador to Mexico in the fall of 
1927. A policy of bluster gave way to a policy of handshaking. 
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Mr. Morrow assured the Mexican government that there was no 
fear of the intervention of the United States. In the negotiations 
that followed the United States not only changed its methods but 
modified its demands. Likewise deserting its former position, the 
Mexican government in March, 1928, issued regulations providing 
that oil concessions lasting for an unlimited period should “con- 
firm” oil titles to land upon which “positive acts had been per- 
formed.” While the regulations thus retained the doctrine of 
“positive acts,” the definition was broadened. On the other hand, 
the United States accepted these regulations as a settlement. It 
agreed that titles could be “confirmed” by concessions; that these 
concessions should apply only to lands where “positive acts” have 
been performed, and that these concessions should not be sold to 
any foreign company or government. This settlement is of the 
utmost importance as far as other countries are concerned. It 
means that hereafter the United States may look with more sym- 
pathy upon the efforts of Latin America to protect itself from fer- 
eign capital than it has in the past. 

While in Mexico the United States has important economic in- 
terests, in Nicaragua such interests are unimportant. But Nica- 
ragua lies between Mexico and the Panama Canal. Because of 
the Panama Canal, and our treaty rights to build a Nicaraguan 
Canal, the United States has important strategic considerations in 
any Central American country. In his United Press speech Mr. 
Coolidge declared, ““Toward the governments of countries which we 
have recognized this side of Panama we feel a moral responsibility 
that does not attach to other nations.” Strategic and political con- 
siderations, rather than the interests of bankers have dictated our 
policy in the Caribbean. 

In the past Central American countries have been the scene 
of a number of revolutions, and they have been the victims of dis- 
ordered finance. When revolutions take place, European and 
American interests are frequently threatened; when defaults occur, 
European and American creditors suffer. Under the Monroe Doc- 
trine, as extended by President Roosevelt, the United States has 
assumed the responsibility of protecting in Central America not 
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only the interests of the United States but also those of the rest of 
the world, on the ground that if we did not do so, European nations 
would step in. Once intrenched, it is argued, these lustful powers 
would proceed to undermine our position in Panama. Such is the 
official apology for the American intervention policy. Carrying out 
this policy, the United States has liquidated loans in default by es- 
tablishing customs receiverships in Haiti, Santo Domingo, and 
Nicaragua; and it has attempted to suppress revolution through- 
out the Caribbean islands and Central American countries—in 
some cases by establishing temporary punitive expeditions, in other 
cases by establishing military governments, and generally by de- 
clining to recognize any leader in a revolution as the head of a 
government, even though his position is confirmed by vote of the 
people. Under this principle George Washington could never 
have become President of the United States. This policy may pos- 
sibly be well meaning, but its application has led to unfortunate re- 
sults. It largely explains the present Nicaraguan embroglio. Many 
students agree that the State Department made a blunder in recog- 
nizing Diaz rather than Sacasa as president of Nicaragua in 1926 
Diaz, a member of the Conservative party and friendly toward 
American interests, had little popular following and was an ad- 
mittedly weak man. To prevent him from being driven out of 
power, the navy and state departments rushed fifteen warships 
and 5,000 men to Nicaraguan waters in 1926-27. Finally, in 
March of last year, President Coolidge sent Mr. Stimson to make 
a settlement between contending factions, in which we agreed to 
supervise the election of a president in 1928. Mr. Stimson informed 
the Liberals that if they did not submit the United States would 
be compelled to disarm them by force. General Moncada, as com- 
mander of the Liberal army, thereupon signed the Stimson agree- 
ment. But Sandino, another Liberal whom the State Department 
subsequently dubbed a “bandit,” declined to submit to this ar- 
rangement, and ever since he and a band of splendid fools have 
been waging a guerrilla fight with American marines. It is difficult 
to see how the military operations differ from a war. They have 
been undertaken without any authorization from the American 
Congress or the American people. 
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Had the State Department originally recognized Sacasa in- 
stead of Diaz as president it is possible that the whole disagreeable 
postlude would not have arisen. Sacasa had quite as much claim 
to be the de jure ruler of Nicaragua as Diaz, and he had a greater 
popular following. But under the present recognition policy, no 
matter how the department decides, a disgruntled opponent will 
agitate against the result. In certain Central American countries 
revolution is, moreover, usually the only instrument by which a 
change of government may be brought about; most red-blooded 
men in the country participate in such revolutions. Any policy 
which disqualifies these men from office closes the field to all except 
weak candidates, who can stay in power only with the support of 
the United States. This is one way of maintaining our control, but 
there should be more honest methods of realizing it. 

In view of the fact that the administration in a number of 
Latin American countries rigorously controls elections for its own 
ends, an anti-revolutionary policy means the perpetuation of dicta- 
torship. In Nicaragua we have attempted to escape from this di- 
lemma by supervising elections. An electoral law to this effect 
was presented by President Diaz to his congress. The congress de- 
feated the law, thereby declining to ratify the Stimson agreement. 
This made no difference to the United States, which is now to su- 
pervise the forthcoming election under a Diaz decree. Obviously 
a state of feeling has been created by this procedure and by our 
Sandino campaign which will defeat the whole purpose of super- 
vision; whoever the successful candidate at the elections may be, 
he will probably be driven out as soon as the United States with- 
draws. It is a simple matter to create a situation which will serve 
as a reason for indefinite occupation. It is much easier to enter 
such a country than withdraw. 

Despite the existence of great economic interests in the Orient, 
the United States in 1927 followed a less belligerent policy toward 
China than toward Mexico. In April, 1927, the Chinese National- 
ists took Nanking; in the process looting occurred, shots were 
fired. To safeguard the foreign colony, Socony Hill was shelled by 
a barage from American and British gunboats. Judging by the 
headlines of the American press concerning the Nanking incident, 
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the whole of China was subject to a “reign of terror” in which thou- 
sands of foreigners had lost their lives. As a matter of fact a single 
American was killed. On April 11, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, and the United States demanded from the Nationalist au- 
thorities adequate punishment of the commander of the troops re- 
sponsible for the riot, apology from the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Nationalist army, a promise to refrain from violence against 
foreign lives and property, complete reparation for damage done. 
The Nationalists declined to comply with all these demands, and 
the British government, backed by foreign business interests in 
China, pressed for joint intervention—for the application of sanc- 
tions. Contrary to the advice of the American Minister at Peking, 
the American State Department declined to accept this demand, 
and the British finally decided to follow our example. The wisdom 
of our policy was illustrated in April, 1928, when the United States 
and the Nationalist government made a settlement of the Nanking 
incident, a settlement which the British government so far has 
been unable to make. Whether this marks an end to the interna- 
tional front toward China established at the Washington Confer- 
ence remains to be seen. 

With the exception of our difficulties with England, the inter- 
national relations of the United States with Europe during the last 
year have been largely academic. Despite the manifestoes of the 
Columbia and the Princeton professors in the spring of 1927, we 
hold our stand in regard to debts. We shall probably continue to 
do so until the whole subject can be disposed of in an international 
conference which should try to liquidate the reparations and the 
armaments question at the same time. As far as France is con- 
cerned, we have removed the embargo on private loans and we have 
conducted learned and serious discussions over proposals to out- 
law war, of which there is not the remotest possibility between 
these two countries. But when it comes to signing an arbitration 
treaty with France we exempt from arbitration practically every 
important class of dispute and provide that each agreement for 
arbitration must be submitted to the United States Senate for ap- 
proval. 

Meanwhile the negotiations over the “renunciation of war” 
continue. The French wished at first to limit this renunciation to 
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“aggressive war,” so as to conform to their obligations to apply 
sanctions under the League of Nations Covenant. But this does 
not satisfy Mr. Kellogg, who, as the world’s greatest pacifist, wishes 
to outlaw all war. His professions may encourage Mr. Borah and 
the outlawry-of-war group, but it is difficult to believe that the 
United States Senate will surrender its right to go to war in case 
of invasion or in cases involving immigration, the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and all the other categories of disputes which we decline 
to arbitrate. Commendable as Mr. Kellogg’s desire may be, his 
motives are apt to be impugned as long as he declines to remove 
the excuse for war by accepting the obligatory jurisdiction of in- 
ternational courts of law. It is also difficult for Europe to under- 
stand why he should use his plan to outlaw war as a means of at- 
tacking the sanctions of the League of Nations. If, however, this 
discussion leads to some promise under whici the United States 
agrees not to interfere with the application of League sanctions, it 
will have far-reaching results—and results which the State Depart- 
ment did not originally anticipate. 

As far as the relations of England and the United States are 
concerned, 1927 was a critical year. Part of the anti-British feeling 
in the United States is due to the attacks of Mr. Herbert Hoover 
upon the so-called British rubber monopoly. Part of the feeling is 
due to trade rivalries between England and the United States in 
Latin America and China. But probably the greatest difficulty 
arises out of the question of sea power. At the Washington Confer- 
ence of 1921-22 the American public was led to believe that the 
British government had accepted the principle of equality between 
the American and British fleets. A treaty to this effect was signed, 
but was limited to capital ships. Following the Conference the 
British government laid down a heavy building program of light 
cruisers, a type of vessel in which the British navy was already 
much superior to the American navy. In the meantime the Con- 
gress of the United States withheld appropriations, hoping that a 
further agreement about cruisers could be reached. A three-power 
conference between the United States, Great Britain, and Japan 
was called by President Coolidge for this purpose at Geneva in 
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June, 1927. The Conference was a total failure largely because of 
the difficulty of arriving at a definition of parity acceptable to both 
the British and American governments. While the question of the 
10,000-ton cruiser and the 8-inch gun were elements contributing 
to failure, the parity question was the fundamental factor in caus- 
ing the disruption of the conference and in increasing anti-British 
feeling among large sections of the American public. Many Ameri- 
cans believed that although the British may have lived up to the 
letter of the treaty, they had not lived up to their professions made 
at Washington in 1921. It is difficult to minimize the anti-British 
feeling existing today in the state and navy departments at Wash- 
ington. This feeling was reflected in the preparation of a mammoth 
building program by the General Board of the United States Navy, 
calling for the ultimate expenditure of a billion dollars upon the 
navy. The program was eventually pared down so that upon intro- 
duction into Congress the navy bill called for the construction of 
seventy-one vessels at a cost of $740,000,000. Its introduction was 
accompanied by anti-British blasts to which the antics of Mayor 
Thompson of Chicago added heat. An admiral in the navy went so 
far as to predict an inevitable war. In view of the expressions in 
Congress and the press, it was originally believed that the naval 
bill would pass. But a really remarkable demonstration of liberal 
sentiment throughout the country, organized largely by the Protes- 
tant churches, together with the demand for economy and lack of 
confidence in the administration of the Navy Department because 
of such incidents as the Provincetown disaster, led to the substi- 
tution of a modified bill. The House authorized the construction, 
not of seventy-one, but of sixteen, ships, at a cost of $274,000,000. 
The bill authorizes the President to suspend construction “in the 
event of an international agreement for the further limitation of 
naval armament.” In this form the naval program is not alarming. 
The United States navy has been deficient in cruisers, and this 
program will not bring us up to the British level, at least in total 
tonnage and numbers of ships. The United States will, however, 
have a superior number of modern 10,000-ton cruisers. The modi- 
fication of the original big-navy bill has done a good deal to im- 
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prove relations between England and the United States, and a 
naval agreement should be possible of achievement at the forth- 
coming naval conference to be held in 1931. But it can come about 
only if the British government accepts without reservation the 
principle of equality of the British and American navies, a prin- 
ciple to be realized not by actual expansion but by limitation, if 
not reduction, of existing fleets. 

A closely allied question which came into the news during 1927 
is that of the divergent views of the British and American govern- 
ments over the question of neutral rights. During the first three 
years of the World War these two governments differed vitally in 
their interpretation of the law of contraband, continuous voyage, 
search and seizure, and blockade. The United States, it is argued, 
was obliged to give way to the British view because of the superior- 
ity of the British navy. The big-navy school and others argue 
that the only guaranty of neutral rights in the future will be by 
naval power. It is doubtful, however, whether naval propaganda 
would diminish even if England should sign a treaty accepting our 
views of maritime law. While there is some sentiment in England 
in favor of concessions to the United States on these points, the 
question is complicated by the obligations of the British Empire 
as members of the League of Nations. In view of this effort to out- 
law “aggressive war,” it is extremely doubtful whether any mari- 
time law agreement confirming or extending the right of neutrality 
can be reached. Regardless of the question of maritime law, an 
international naval agreement is well within the range of possibility. 

As far as the League of Nations is concerned, the United States 
centinued its policy of co-operation during 1927. American dele- 
gates played an important part in the Geneva Economic Confer- 
ence, in the meetings of the Preparatory Commission on Disarma- 
ment (of which the Naval Conference was the outgrowth), in a 
conference on transit, and in a conference to abolish export and 
import prohibitions. 

No one in public life suggested that the United States enter the 
League in 1927, and the World Court question slumbered until 
February 6, 1928, when Senator Gillett introduced a resolution 
suggesting the advisability of a further exchange of views. Never- 
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theless, one aspect of the relations of the United States to the 
League was discussed in 1927 perhaps more widely than before. 
The former editor of the London Times, Mr. Wickham Steed, on 
a visit to the United States proposed that the United States make 
a declaration that it would not oppose or hamper action of other 
nations against an aggressor. Representative Burton also intro- 
duced a resolution which, in its original form, provided for the pro- 
hibition of the export of arms to any country engaged in aggres- 
sive war, the aggressor being determined by the President of the 
United States." 

Certain circles in Europe took the ground that uncertainty as 
to the attitude of the United States toward the application of League 
sanctions makes their value remote; and until the value of these 
sanctions is made real, little progress toward disarmament and ar- 
bitration can be made. But, as the Foreign Policy Association re- 
cently pointed out, this question is not as important as it seems, 
simply because the United States, in accordance with its past pol- 
icy, will recognize a belligerent blockade and the other belligerent 
practices allowed by international law, in any League war. The fact 
that most of the European states are members of the League and 
hence presumably belligerent in every war against an aggressor 
completely alters the situation which existed during the World 
War. Had the League of Nations existed in 1914, Holland and 
Sweden, as members of the League, could not have acted as mid- 
dlemen between the United States and Germany; they would have 
been obliged to stop all such trade; as a result, many of the dis- 
putes between England and the United States would not have 
arisen. 

While except for the Mexican settlement there has been little 
leadership in foreign affairs «* Washington during the last year, 
nevertheless there has been a surprising manifestation of liberal 
interest in international affairs throughout the country as a whole. 
The tremendous popular protest in the winter of 1926—27 against 
war with Mexico and Nicaragua probably kept us from breaking 
off with the Calles government, although it did not, because of the 


*It was later amended to prohibit export of arms to any nation engaged in war. 
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simultaneousness of the two events, keep us out of Nicaragua. This 
same sentiment literally forced Mr. Kellogg to start negotiations, 
after a delay of six months, with M. Briand over the outlawry of 
war, and it is largely responsible for the defeat of the big-navy 
program. Such expressions indicate that the heart of the American 
people is sound; if anything is defective, it is governmental organi- 


zation. 
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ABSTRACT 


Business cycles—The labor movement has fluctuated in its activities and pro- 
nouncements with the fluctuations of the business cycle from its inception to the 
present time. In periods of prosperity it relies on trade-union action, such as strikes 
and collective bargaining. In periods of depression it falls back on what are termed 
panacea activities, such as political action, co-operation, and so on, colored with such 
revolutionary demands as the abolition of the wage system. Strikes and union mem- 
bership—During the war the unions enjoyed an unprecedented increase in union 
membership and were simultaneously involved in extensive strikes. With the declara- 
tion of peace, membership began to decline and with that the number of strikes also 
dropped off. Panacea activities and pronouncements—There followed the turn in 
the business cycle which introduces panacea activity, so that the unions turned to 
labor banking, workers’ education, independent political attion, and a revamping of 
ideologies so as to give them a revolutionary content. Return to normalcy—By 
1927 the panacea activities had spent their force, and the labor movement once more 
assumed its normal activities and characteristics of before the war. Hewever, many 


of the panacea activities, after having been shorn of their glamor and revolutionary 
vestments, were turned into auxiliaries to aid in the furtherance of the routine ac- 
tivities of the trade-union movement. 


EFFECTS OF THE BUSINESS CYCLE 


Developments and activities during the year 1927 would seem 
to indicate that the trade-union movement (the important organi- 
zational manifestation of the workers) has again settled down to 
a normal procedure. Like all social movements, the labor move- 
ment had been severely tried during the eventful war years and the 
half-decade of immediate readjustment that followed. The unions 
suddenly found themselves unprecedentedly inflated in member- 
ship and finances and surprisingly successful in accomplishments. 
Then, with the rapid post-war readjustment, a reaction set in re- 
sulting in reduced membership and finances and the loss of many 
of the war gains in conditions. The end of this downward trend 
seems to have been reached in 1925, and the last two years find la- 
bor again confining itself to relatively normal activity. 

In its experience during and since the war the labor movement 
has but repeated, with modifications and somewhat differing mani- 
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festations, the course it has followed in its history. From its very 
inception it has been sensitively responsive to the gyrations of the 
business cycle. During periods of swollen prosperity the member- 
ship and numbers of unions would increase, followed by feverish 
and volatile strikes and a general offensive for improved working 
conditions. Then, as the reaction would set in and the employers 
would assume the offensive, the reverse took place, strikes would 
meet with reverses, many of the gains would be lost, and member- 
ship and finances would begin to decline. Simultaneously the feel- 
ing would come to the surface that strikes and other aggressive 
action against employers were ineffective, and the movement would 
turn toward such non-trade-union activities as politics and co-op- 
eration. 

This change in attitude would be accompanied by a revulsion 
against the wage system and a clamor for its abolition. The times 
when this attitude and form of action become dominant have been 
termed panacea periods. 

In the early history of the labor movement the reaction was 
invariably so extreme and the movement so unstable that during a 
period of prosperity it would practically discard all other activity 
and rely exclusively on trade-union action. On the other hand, 
during depression periods the unions would virtually be abandoned 
and disappear, while the movement concentrated on political and 
co-operative organization as panacea vehicles. The downward turn 
of the business cycle in 1893 witnessed for the first time in the 
history of the American labor movement an arrest of the complete 
operation of this particular phenomenon. While the unions lost 
heavily in membership, they nevertheless continued to exist, al- 
though the movement was drawn into the vortex of panacea action. 
However, with the improvement of business in 1899 the trade- 
union movement again came into the ascendency and rather rapidly 
extricated itself from the maze of panacea activities. In the resis- 
tance to being completely drawn into the hunt for panaceas, fric- 
tion resulted, and we find a group of radicals undertaking to draw 
away from the existing unions manned by conservative leadership 
and undertaking to build a dual trade-union movement that would 
replace the conservatively led unions. But the American Federation 
of Labor and such independent unions as the railroad brotherhoods 
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continued to grow in membership and prestige, holding the radicals 
in check. So powerful did these unions become and such a high 
degree of stability had they attained that students of labor, in 
concert with the labor leaders, predicted that‘no longer would the 
trade-union movement be even temporarily swayed by the down- 
ward course of the business cycle from the charted course of pure 
and simple trade-union action. Then came the war, followed by 
the period of immediate readjustment, and the trade-union move- 
ment, largely in spite of the leadership, repeated its historic ex- 
perience. As in 1893, membership and finances decreased, but the 
unions were generally preserved. And most of the influential lead- 
ers, instead of leading in the move for panacea action, attempted 
to resist it, and, failing, undertook to provide mild substitutes 
such as workers’ education and labor banks, and otherwise to di- 
rect the panacea activities into practical channels as well as to keep 
them within their control. Hence we find that, contrary to pre- 
vious experience, many of the panacea activities have been shorn 
of their panacea aspirations and transformed into prosaic auxili- 
aries of the trade-union movement. On the other hand, as during 
the 1893 depression, the radical elements, sensing their oppor- 
tunity, revolted against the conservative leaders. This resulted in 
bitter struggles within the American Federation of Labor and some 
of the most important unions. The slogan of the radicals now was 
not “dual unionism,” but “boring from within” the existing unions 
with the aim of capturing them for their cause. With this back- 
ground the manifestation of normal activity of the trade-union 
movement in 1927 is better understood. 


TRADE-UNION MEMBERSHIP 


The peak of trade-union membership was reached in 1919 with 
5,007,000, an increase of over a million and a half over 1917. 
Then, following the war, the reaction set in, preciptated by the 
liquidation of many war industries, the business depression of 
1921, and the so-called “open shop” onslaught of employers. As 
a result the membership commenced to decline, reaching the low 
point in 1924 when the union membership was only 3,607,000, or 
slightly above that of 1917, when it was 3,451,000. However, the 
loss in union power and influence is really greater than the figures 
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would indicate. To lose membership is of course serious, but to 
lose the union is indeed extraordinarily serious. And the loss of 
union membership between 1919 and 1924 also marks the loss of 
union organization in some of the most important industries. Thus 
the new unions that were founded during the war in the packing 
industry were completely wiped out in the 1922 strike and re- 
placed by company unions. Similarly, the union organizations of 
workers employed by the major steel firms were completely wiped 
out in the famous 1919-20 steel strike. Likewise many of the 
newly created unions of railway shop men were completely de- 
stroyed in the 1922 strike. The following figures give the trade- 
union membership in recent years: 


Since 1924 the unions have again begun to gain in membership, 
so that by 1926, the latest available figures, the membership reached 
4,443,000, or a gain of over 800,000 members. While the figures 
for 1927 are not available, it is certain that this gain is retained, 
and perhaps a slight increase will be added. On the whole the 
unions are gaining in membership in those industries in which they 
have retained their organizations. Only a fraction of the increase 
in membership is traceable to the creation of new unions in for- 
merly unorganized industries. 


STRIKES 


The year 1919 is also the peak year of strikes. In this year, in 
so far as figures could be gathered, over 4,000,000 workers were 
involved in strikes. Since in many strikes it was not possible for 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics to secure the number 
of strikers participating, it is safe to estimate that at least as many 
workers paricipated in strikes as there were union members. The 
year 1919 was the year of greatest unrest measured by strikes and 
number of strikers. Some of the outstanding strikes of the post-war 
period occurred at this time. Close to a million workers were in- 
volved in the coal and steel strikes alone. The drop in the number 
of strikers in the following year is precipitate, and thenceforth there 
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is a steady decline in the number of strikes and strikers, reaching 
the trough in 1926 with 783 strikes and 329,592 workers involved. 
The year 1927 shows a slight increase in strikers to 362,495, but an 
appreciable decrease in strikes to 580. (These figures [Table I] 
are not complete, and when the revised and completed figures are 
published they will be larger, as has been the case for previous 
years.) While 1927 was a year of normal strike activity, it also 
has to its credit some very large and bitterly contested strikes. 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF DISPUTES AND EMPLOYEES INVOLVED, BY YEARS, 1916-27 


DISPUTES IN WHICH NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN WHICE NUMBER OF 
INvoLveD WAS EmpLoyvees INVOLVED Was 
REPORTED REPORTED 


Number of Number of Number of Number of 
Disputes Employees Disputes Employees 


2,667 1,599,917 899 1,612,562 
2,325 1,227,254 1,199 756,584 
2,151 I, 239,989 898 654,641 
2,665 4,160, 348 1,012 428,416 
2,226 1,463,054 783 329,592 
1,785 1,099, 247 580 362,495 


Notable among them is the bituminous coal strike, involving di- 
rectly about 200,000 coal miners. 


PANACEA ACTIVITIES 

The collapse of the war boom, coupled with the decline in mem- 
bership, the uncertainty of winning strikes, and cessation of gov- 
ernment intervention in employer-employee relationships had the 
usual depression reaction on organized labor. Large groups in 
the movement turned their attention to panacea ideas and activi- 
ties. Some of these, like labor banks and workers’ education, were 
limited in scope, although within their sphere revolutionary ob- 
jectives were claimed for them. Thus spoke the Locomotive En- 
gineers’ Journal, official organ of the union that pioneered in 
launching and carrying through the labor-bank idea: “Labor 
banking is the only revolution in the world worth a peck of beans. 
. . « « Once let a majority of the workers and farmers of America 
learn to concentrate their savings and credit power in their own 
banks, and they can control the resources of the world’s richest 
nation within one generation.” 
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The following figures of the labor banks founded in the United 
States by years, compiled by the American Labor Yearbook, show 
how labor banks came into popularity with the decline in union 
membership: 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


Or ODO Af WNW 


Total 


The first two labor banks, as the table reveals, were founded 
in 1920, the year in which union membership commenced to de- 
cline from the war peak. Thereafter, the number increases, first 
slowly, then in a bound, so that in 1924 nine banks came into ex- 
istence and ten in 1925. Thus over half of the banks came into 


TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF STATEMENTS OF LABOR BANKS, 1925-27 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 


No. of 
Labor 
Banks 


Date of Statements Capital Deposits Resources 


December 31, 1925. . 
December 31, 1926. . 
December 31, 1927. . 


37 
36 
32 


$9,164,358 
9,014,508 
8, 282,500 


$3,476,469 
3,883 ,046 
3,751,176 


$ 99,120,120 
109,017,818 
103,322,214 


$115,761, 508 
126,652,855 
119,815 , 386 


existence in the two years in which union membership reached the 
post-war trough. With the increase of union membership in 1926 
and 1927 the founding of banks virtually ceased, only one new 
bank being added in 1926, and none in 1927. This is also partly 
attributable to the fact that most of labor’s resources have been 
gathered up by labor banks, and that some of the banks had un- 
fortunate experiences, a few even being forced to discontinue. 
Similarly the banks suffered a decrease in their total resources, as 
is indicated in Table II, the summary of statements issued by 
the Industria] Relations Section of the Department of Economics 
and Social Institutions of Princeton University. 
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Indeed, the entire financial undertaking of the Locomotive 
Engineers’ Union, the chief proponent of labor banking and the 
largest promotor of labor banks, almost proved fatal. So serious 
did the situation become that in July, 1927, its convention was 
prolonged considerably in order that the affairs might be untan- 
gled. The sessions were secret, but many rumors of mismanage- 
ment and dishonesty were circulated. To what extent these are 
true is at present unascertainable, but that the situation is serious 
there can be little doubt. The financial affairs of the union were 
placed in the hands of a special committee and a number of the 
old officers were deposed. Plans were also laid to raise $10,000,000 
in order to cope with the difficulty and to save the various financial 
and business ventures. Now the panacea claims for labor banking 
have been lost sight of or conveniently forgotten and labor banks 
now perform the important but prosaic function of trade-union 
auxiliaries. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


Workers’ education is another activity which was launched at 
the close of the war and took on momentum with the post-war de- 


flation. From the outset it was enshrouded with panacea aspira- 
tions. The radical needle-trades unions initiated it and radicals 
aided in extending it to the entire trade-union movement as an 
agency for “boring from within” designed to educate workers in 
the need of “a new social order.” Clear-cut distinction was made | 
between working-class education aimed to bring the workers to 
realize their particular status in the “capitalistic” civilization and 
adult education which aims to aid individuals better to adapt them- 
selves wthin the present order. Unfortunately conclusive statisti- 
cal data are not available with which to gauge the reactions of this 
activity to the fluctuations of business conditions. It is known that 
the movement enjoyed mushroom-like growth, being enthusiasti- 
cally received in many sections of the labor movement. Now it 
too has been deflated into a prosaic auxiliary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor under the slogan “education for all,” that is, 
adult education for trade-unionists. A stock-taking by teachers 
and administrators of workers’ educational enterprises occurred 
at Brookwood Labor College last February. From the reports and 
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discussion it was clear that workers’ education as conducted by 
the unions of the American Federation of Labor had lost its pana- 
cea coloration. There was also the feeling that workers’ educa- 
tion was meeting with reverses. 

For instance, it is agreed that workers’ education can best 
thrive when the specific undertakings are in charge of a paid di- 
rector. Yet there are barely half a dozen such enterprises at pres- 
ent, and the funds for this purpose come, not from the unions, but 
from philanthropic sources outside the movement. Indeed, during 
the year 1927 several of the most successful workers’ educational 
undertakings have been abandoned because the funds for the re- 
tention of a paid director were no longer available. To be sure, 
during the same year a few paid educational directors were en- 
gaged in other centers. But this only indicates that workers’ edu- 
cation is in precarious straits. Instead of becoming permanently 
and successfully embedded in definite areas, it flourishes tem- 
porarily, disappearing only to reappear elsewhere. At present the 
official union movement is interested in workers’ education as an 
auxiliary that will serve its day-to-day activities. And even in this 
role it evidently does not regard it as of serious moment, judging 
from the meager financial and other encouragement it receives. 


POLITICAL ACTION 


The political policy of organized labor also was jarred out of 
its rut during this post-war period of readjustment. The bulk of 
American organized labor had been unqualifiedly committed, since 
the American Federation of Labor in the nineties had become the 
dominant factor, to exercise its political influence through the two 
old parties in the furtherance of specific legislation affecting the 
immediate interests of the workers and their organizations. But 
circumstances so shaped themselves that in the year when union 
membership since the war had reached the lowest point, labor 
found itself the chief organized sponsor of LaFollette and Wheel- 
er on a third presidential ticket in opposition to the two old par- 
ties. The objectives of this new political alignment were of a mild 
panacea nature. In the words of LaFollette, the aim was to 
“break the combined power of the private monopoly system over 
the political and economic life of the American people.” The plat- 
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form stressed fundamental changes in the present system known in 
labor circles as “ultimate demands,” such as government ownership 
of railroads, water-power projects, and so on. A group of unions, 
primarily of railroad workers, were chiefly instrumental in launch- 
ing this new political venture. And the American Federation of 
Labor also joined in support of this, departing from its traditional 
practice. The radical minority elements, such as the Socialists, also 
joined the new political alignment. Only a few small groups failed 
to respond, so that on the whole this was the first time since the 
Populist party presidential campaign of 1892 that the different 
elements in the labor movement were virtually united on the polliti- 
cal field. The vote polled was much larger than that secured by 
the different opposition elements that presented separate tickets in 
recent presidential campaigns. Thus in 1912 the combined vote 
of the groups fighting the Republican and Democratic parties was 
931,406; in 1916, a period of war prosperity when a considerable 
proportion of the independent liberal vote was attracted by the be- 
lief that Wilson would “keep us out of the war,” their vote was re- 
duced to 599,511; and in 1920, when the war strain was barely over, 
the unions still powerful, and conditions fairly good, these elements 
again raised their vote to 1,215,826, including the votes of women. 
But in 1924, with the union membership at its low ebb, the or- 
ganized forces of labor united, and with a substantial backing of 
farmer and middle-class groups, the vote of the LaFollette ticket 
registered 4,826,382, or four times as large as in 1920. The total 
LaFollette vote was about a sixth of the total vote cast in the 1924 
election. In other respects the showing seemed remarkable, con- 
sidering that the undertaking labored under the usual difficulties 
as lacking the necessary machinery, finances, and newspaper sup- 
port. Whereas the LaFollette ticket carried only the state of Wis- 
consin, it ran second in the following eleven states west of the 
Mississippi: California, Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
vada, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, Wyo- 
ming. 

With the stabilizing of union membership and returning of bet- 
ter times the unions in 1927 again declared themselves in favor of 
the traditional non-partisan political policy in the forthcoming 
presidential campaign. 
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IDEOLOGIC PRONOUNCEMENTS 


Naturally the trade-union movement could not be jarred to its 
very foundation without its ideology also being affected. Since the 
nineties and through the war the American trade-union movement 
subscribed to what Commons and his associates, in their History of 
Labor in the United States, term “wage consciousness” in contrast 
to the idea of “class consciousness” of the opposition radical groups. 
That is, while the union movement acknowledged that the average 
worker was destined to remain a wage-earner permanently, it 
nevertheless counseled that the workers should accept their status 
and devote their energies to furthering their interests within the 
existing capitalistic order. Of course, those who believe in class 
consciousness favor the ultimate abolition of the wage system 
through the socialization of capital. Because of the favorable ex- 
periences of the unions with government control during the war, 
because the newly organized workers were not addicted to the old 
traditions and had been more susceptible to Socialist teachings, and 
because of the general unrest, many became dissatisfied with the 
old ideology. Thus the railroad unions, which had heretofore been 
among the most conservative but had profited greatly by govern- 
ment control and operation, and had to satisfy the restless hordes 
of new members, took the initiative, under the promptings of their 
legal counsel, Glenn Plumb, in demanding “government ownership 
and democratic control of railroads.” The American Federation 
hierarchy opposed this departure from the old ideology that ac- 
cepted private ownership and a purely capitalistic order. But in 
spite of their opposition the idea was indorsed at the 1919 conven- 
tion. Simultaneously the United Mine Workers, the largest union 
numerically within the Federation of Labor, and always influenced 
by Socialist sentiment, indorsed nationalization of coal mines. 
Largely through the aggressiveness of the railroad unions and the 
inspiration of Glenn Plumb, the new opposition forced upon the 
Federation a generalized version of these specific panacea demands 
for socializing the railroads and coal mines. At the 1921 conven- 
tion, after a bitter contest, the following declaration was adopted: 
“That those who contribute their effort to the industry shall enjoy 
all the rights, privileges, and immunities granted to those men who 
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contribute capital in proportion to the value which each contrib- 
utes, in order that the government shall be instituted for the com- 
mon good and not for the profit of a class and in order that all men 
may enjoy the gains of their own industry.” And this change in the 
social order was to have been achieved through legislation. But 
then followed some disastrous strike losses and many of the new 
and restless members were also lost. The old leaders and member- 
ship, never over-enthusiastic about these new-fangled ideas and 
now preoccupied in preserving the remnants of their organizations, 
conveniently forgot the new ideal. 

However, since in their weakened state the unions could not 
assume an aggressive attitude and refuse, as they did before and 
during the war, to concern themselves with the problems of pro- 
duction and other business vicissitudes of industry, they readapted 
the ideas of the Plumb plan and transformed them into the so- 
called “B & O,” or union-management co-operation, plan. Whereas 
the former plan demanded full labor participation in the financial, 
business, and production affairs of industry, the latter contents it- 
self with merely asking for the privilege of participating in pro- 
duction management. By offering to co-operate with employers in 
increasing production, organized labor gives something tangible in 
return for union recognition in order to counteract the claims made 
for company unions, and at the same time it has a new ideal with 
which to rally the workers to the banner of unionism. 

As an outgrowth of this orientation came also a change in la- 
bor’s wage theory. In pre-war days the slogan was “a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay” on the basis of a living wage according 
to American standards. During the war and immediately following 
its close the demand was for a wage on the basis of the budgetary 
cost of living. Now, taking advantage of the researches of econo- 
mists who compiled indices of production which showed that wages 
had not kept pace with the increase in production, labor began to 
demand a wage measured by its productivity. And also profiting 
from recent researches and declarations of economists that unem- 
ployment and business slumps are brought on by the inadequate 
wages of workers which makes it impossible for them to consume 
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up to the line of production, organized labor has marshaled this ar- 
gument in support of its demand for higher standards of living. 


CHANGING OPPOSITIONS 


With the deflation of the labor movement came also the liqui- 
dation of the opposition. In post-war days the Socialists provided 
the effective opposition, making steady headway so that they either 
controlled outright or were an influential factor in some of the most 
powerful unions. But the war hit them a body blow from which 
they have not yet recovered. Then, following the war, there arose 
a new opposition led by the railroad unions and advocating a modi- 
fied form of Socialism with an indigenous complexion. To a consid- 
erable extent this new opposition inherited the Socialist followers. 
But both just gradually vanished following the year 1922. In the 
meantime the Communists, with their extreme and aggressive tac- 
tics, appeared on the scene. Largely because of their indiscrimi- 
nate attacks upon conservatives and moderate radicals the gradu- 
ally weakening post-war moderate opposition ran for cover under 
the roof of their former conservative opponents and both united 
against the common enemy of the ultra-revolutionists. This Com- 
munist opposition was taken in hand and its leaders and more as- 
sertive disciples are unceremoniously expelled as soon as they show 
strength. Most of the unions have even ruled that a Communist is 
ipso facto not eligible to membership. Hence at the 1927 conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor there was no organized 
opposition. However, the Communist opposition, like a hardened, 
wild weed, resists permanent eradication, so that while its leaders 
and followers are hounded and expelled, others almost immediately 
rise in their place. At present the Communist opposition is a factor 
to be contended with in some of the outstanding unions. This is 
particularly true of the unions in the so-called “sick” industries 
that are inefficiently managed and overmanned, as coal mining, 
garment, textile, shoes. The Communist opposition also exercises 
considerable influence among the immigrant and unorganized 
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ABSTRACT 


American wages are hard to measure because of confusion in the units of meas- 
urement and the purposes of the investigation. Wages have not moved alike among 
all American wage-earners in 1927. Manufacturing wages have remained stable. 
The wages of labor in the building trades appear to have risen, although their an- 
nual earnings probably fell. In the coal industry the indications are that both wage 
rates and earnings have been heavily reduced in the past year. On the railroads, on 
the other hand, rates and earnings both rose. The trend of the cost of living was 
downward, but not sufficiently so to produce a marked change in the standards of 
living of the wage-earners. 


It is impossible to write a plain story of the course of wages in 
the United States even during these past years. The abundance of 
statistical material on wages is deceptive. There resides in the fig- 
ures confusion of purpose and definition. They have all of the 
shortcomings generally and properly associated with the average. 
They are in some instances measures of the income of a statistical 
abstraction, known as the “individual wage-earner”; and they can- 
not be made to throw much useful light on the incomes of families, 
still the prevailing unit of economic life in the country. 

Whether the purpose is expressed or not, wage, like other sta- 
tistics, are collected for a purpose. They are designed to answer 
questions arising out of the interests or curiosities of the person or 
group that asks them. The questions are not the same, but they are 
all legitimate. The economic theorist may be concerned with varia- 
tions in the total purchasing power of the wage-earning population 
of the country; the business man and accountant, with labor cost 
and wage rates; the social scientist, with incomes and standards of 
living. An orderly array of planned data might yield a precise 
answer to each question. Unfortunately such data are not yet to be 
had. The current figures measure everything at once and conse- 
quently do not measure anything with precision and finality. Hour- 
ly earnings are not rates of wages; the passage from weekly to an- 
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nual earnings is hazardous because of the lack of a proper measure 
of unemployment; and even if we had the annual earnings of all of 
the members of families, we should still miss the figures of sub- 
sidiary income from property and other sources. We are, then, in 
generalizing on the movement of American wages, thrown back on 
inadequate data, from which we must draw broad inferences. 

The largest single category of American industry is the manu- 
facturing industry. For the wage-earners in this large division of 
industry, well-known public bureaus publish current data from 
which it is possible to compute average per capita weekly earn- 
ings. These figures are for many reasons not a satisfactory measure 
of the income of the average American factory worker. They in- 


TABLE I* 
Year United States New York Illinois Pennsylvania 
$26. 16 $27.24 $27.92 $26. 06 
Sees 25.86 27.68 28.21 25.20 
a 26.41 28. 26 28.42 25.70 
26.64 28.97 28.87 25.96 
26. 53 29. 30 29.41 25.80 


the New York State Department of Labor; Labor Bulletin of the Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Labor; Labor and Industry, Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry. 
clude both men and women. They are influenced by the volume of 
employment and by output, as well as by the rate of wages per day 
or per piece. But when all of these considerations are taken into 
account, the variations in per capita weekly earnings may be used 
as a rough index of the earning power of the wage-earner in the 
manufacturing industries of this country. The figures in Table I 
show average per capita weekly earnings, not only for the country 
as a whole, but for three large industrial states. Each of the four 
sets of data show much the same thing—a steady but small increase 
in earnings since 1924, with very slight changes in 1927 as com- 
pared with 1926. Since employment is believed to have been gen- 
erally slacker in 1927 than in 1926, the steadiness in earnings may 
be attributed particularly to a steady rise in per capita output and, 
in lesser measure, to unchanging wage rates. 
In the building-trades, the majority of the workers are organ- 
ized in trade-unions, particularly in the larger cities of the country. 
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Even among the unorganized factors in the industry, union condi- 
tions are controlling. The movement of union rates of wages is, for 
the building-trades, a satisfactory index of the status of the work- 
ers in this industry. The union hourly rates of wages for the whole 
country show, in Table II, an uninterrupted upward trend. It is 
probable, however, that these figures exaggerate the progress of 


TABLE II 


building-trade labor. They do not make allowances for the bonuses 
and indirect payments that, in time of boom, greatly augment both 
the weekly and annual earnings of labor in the construction indus- 
try. These additions to income had by 1927 been largely dropped. 
In view of these losses and the slackening of employment in the 
industry in 1927, it is fair to conclude that earnings of labor were 
less in the building-trades in 1927 than in the year before. 


TABLE III 


On the railroads, wages appear to have been rising since 1924 
and to have continued their rise in 1927. Throughout this period ne- 
gotiations between the unions of railway employees and railroad op- 
erators and decisions of the arbitration boards created by the Wat- 
son-Parker Act have resulted in increases in the wage rates among 
nearly all classes of railway employees. At the same time the fall- 
ing pay-roll of the railroads is evidence of the rising productivity 
of those employees who have held their jobs. In the transportation, 
as in the manufacturing industry, larger earnings are the resultant, 
not alone of rises in rates of wages, but also of the increasing effi- 
ciency of labor. Table III, giving statistics of the per capita annual 
earnings of railroad employees,’ shows the steady rise since 1924. 


* Excluding general and division officers. 
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Labor in both the anthracite and bituminous coal industries of 
the United States has, in 1927, had the unfortunate experience of 
working in a demoralized industry. In both, annual earnings have 
been considerably reduced by industrial strife. The production of 
anthracite coal, under the influence of competing substitute fuels, 
has been consistently falling, and the incomes of anthracite miners 
proportionately reduced. Many of the large soft-coal fields of the 
country have been strike-bound for much of 1927, and the miners 
idle. The total soft-coal output in 1927 was generally much below 
that of 1926. In the struggle between the coal operators and the 
United Mine Workers, wage rates have been everywhere severely 


TABLE Iv* 
U.S. Bureau of Nationa! Industrial 
Year Labor Statistics Conference Board Stecossatiion off Lite 
(1913 = 100) (July, t914=100) | "(1913 =100) 

192 170.7 163.3 159.2 
1925 275.7 169.3 163.3 
175.2 167.9 163.1 
172.2 163.9 159.4 


* Note.—The figures from the National Conference Board and the Massachusetts 
Commission on the Necessaries of Life are averages of twelve monthly figures; the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics published figures four times in 1923 and in 1924 (March, June, 
September, and December) and -“_ twice for 1925, 1926, and 1927 (in June and Decem- 
ber). The figure for the year in each case is an average of the published data. 


cut. The income of the miners has, then, suffered from both re- 
duced rates of wages and a substantial contraction in employment. 
Their wages last year, consequently, fell far below the level of the 
year before. 

In all American industry there are, in the wages of workers, 
wide geographical and occupational diversities. They are so nu- 
merous and complex as not to be susceptible of easy summary. 
Wages in the cotton textile industry of the United States have, for 
instance, run counter in the past years to the trend in manufactur- 
ing industries generally. The wages of skilled and unskilled have 
not moved alike; and wages in the manufacturing industry of 
Pennsylvania declined in 1927, while they rose in both New York 
and Illinois. 

The foregoing statistics of wages, moreover, are all money 
wages. It is well known that money wages do not register changes 
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in the prices of commodities and services bought by wage-earners. 
Measures of these prices, in the form of index numbers of the cost 
of living constructed by three independent agencies, are presented 
in Table IV. These indexes show no startling variations in the cost 
of living in the past five years. Each index indicates a slight fall in 
the cost of living during 1927. Nothing would be gained by per- 
forming the arithmetic of converting the figures of money wages 
into measures of real wages. The most that can be said is that pur- 
chasing power of the American wage-earner’s income in 1927 was 
not much enlarged by the drop in the index number of living costs. 
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ABSTRACT 


Employment is a significant reflector of certain economic fundamentals affecting 
social conditions, particularly cyclical changes thereof. During 1927, declines ap- 
peared in factory and railroad employment, the only two economic groups for which 
adequate data are available. At its worst, the 1927 situation appears to have been 
more serious than that of 1924, but much less serious than that attending the depres- 
sion of 1921. However, the lack of many necessary data renders impossible the 
measurement of the volume of unemployment. 


Of the economic changes which in part account for changes in 
social conditions, none is of more importance in a highly organized 
society than is that group of interacting economic forces collective- 
ly known as “the business cycle.” Wherever we find roundabout, 
capitalistic methods of production, with elaborate division of labor 
and a complex system of exchange, there the business-cycle prob- 
lem emerges. And, as it emerges, it brings in its train cyclical vari- 
ations of employment, which in turn bring about changes in certain 
social conditions. 

Thus the marriage rate of an industrialized country tends to 
fluctuate in response to cyclical changes in employment. There is 
some evidence suggesting that changes in the birth-rate are also 
related to employment changes in such countries, and to an extent 
which cannot be wholly accounted for by the intermediate effects 
upon the marriage rate. Such a situation tends to prevail more defi- 
nitely where birth control is more widely practiced among the 
classes whose employment responds most sharply to cyclical 
changes in economic conditions. Indoor and outdoor relief, woman 
and child labor, prostitution and crime against property, church 
membership and schooi attendance, are also among the varied 
types of social phenomena which tend to change in intensity as 
employment becomes more or less plentiful in response to the eco- 
nomic forces of the business cycle. 
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Yet our evidence on the current course of employment in this 
country is lamentably weak. For many important lines no direct 
evidence whatever is available; for other lines, the evidence that is 
available presents defects of a serious sort. Steam railways form 
the only line of activity for which anything resembling a complete 
picture is available. The number of employees, the number of em- 
ployee-hours worked, and the aggregate amount of remuneration 
received by them—these three items are available monthly for all 
Class I railroads, through the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
For the factory industries, which are about four times as important 
a source of employment in the United States, only sample data are 
available, showing number of employees on pay-roll and amount 
of remuneration received by them in one pay-roll period each 
month, but without any adequate figures on employee-hours. For 
building and other construction, for communication, for wholesale 
and retail trade, and so on, only scanty evidence is available 
through the vision and initiative of a few state authorities, notably 
in Wisconsin, Illinois, and Ohio; such evidence is inadequate for 
use in the present problem of reviewing national changes in em- 
ployment. 

This lack of satisfactory evidence forces us, then, to a limited 
review of employment changes in the factory and railroad indus- 
tries alone. Since significant changes occurred in these two lines of 
employment shortly after the close of 1927, we here cover the fif- 
teen months from January, 1927, through March, 1928. 

In general, 1927 was a year of poor employment in most of the 
factory industries. Details are shown in the supplementary table 
at the end of this account. As Table I indicates in summary form, 
the year 1927 showed on the average a smaller number of factory 
workers employed than did 1920, 1923, or 1926. Although the 
first quarter of 1927 witnessed some strengthening, it was followed 
by a nearly continuous weakening for ten months, or until January, 
1928. In February and March, 1928, a moderate improvement set 
in again. Essentially the same conclusions are reached whether one 
considers the course of employment or of aggregate pay-rolls dur- 
ing the year 1927. 

Chart I shows the monthly course of the general factory-em- 
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ployment index since the depression of 1921. A glance is enough 
to show that the industrial slump of 1927 carried the curve down 
to a point (88) slightly below that (89) reached in the minor de- 
pression of 1924, which culminated in July and August of that 


TABLE I 


Recent Course oF Factory EMPLOYMENT 
(AFTER FEDERAL RESERVE BoarD) 


Index of Index of 
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year; but that it has by no means attained the low level (80) 
reached in the much more severe depression of 1921. 

Moreover, the recent slump actually dislocated a far smaller 
number of factory workers than did either of the two earlier ones. 
Thus the difference between the peak of early 1926 and the trough 
of early 1928 is less than ten points, whereas the corresponding dif- 
ferences were sixteen points in 1923-24 and thirty points in 1920- 
21. Like the preceding comparison of the three low points inter se, 
the comparative severity of the dislocations between a high and a 
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low point has an important bearing upon the problem of judging 
the effects of the recent slump upon the extent of unemployment 
and of those social problems hinging thereon. From both stand- 
points the recession of 1927—28 would seem to have wrought much 
less havoc than has lately been alleged. 

However, certain counter-considerations should not be over- 
looked. We know that the past seven years have witnessed a wide- 
spread adoption of labor-saving devices in rearrangement of plant 
layouts, simplified routing of materials, substitution of machinery 


CHART I 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
(FeperaL Reserve Boarp INDEX) MONTHLY AVERAGE 1919 = 100 
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for hand labor, and so on. Industrial efficiency has thereby been 
increased so much that fairly marked revivals in general industrial 
production have been effected with unusually slight increases in 
work forces. This phenomenon appeared in 1923, and to a greater 
extent in 1925-26. It has tended to leave unattached to the factory 
industries some of the labor which under the old, less efficient ré- 
gime would have been drawn back into industry on the upswing 
following a slump. How much of this technological displacement 
has actually taken the form of bona fide unemployment cannot be 
determined, because (1) in this country we have no data even ap- 
proximately adequate for direct measurement of unemployment, 
and (2) our records of employment are too scanty to show us how 
much of the slack has been taken up by transfer of former factory 
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employees to other activities, such, for example, as building con- 
struction, and the so-called “service” industries. Unfortunately, 
therefore, the real force of these counter-considerations cannot be 
satisfactorily estimated. 

Railroad employment did not slump materially in 1927 until 
more than six months after that of factory employment. In fact it 


TABLE If 


RECENT COURSE OF RAILROAD EMPLOYMENT EXCLUDING 
SWITCHING AND TERMINAL COMPANIES 


(AFTER INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION) 


Employees Total Pay-Rolls 
(Thousands) (Millions) 
1927 
1,707 246 
1,735 240 
1,770 246 
1,638 232 
1928 


rose fairly steadily until July, 1927; then it dipped moderately (to 
a trifle under 1,800,000) during the following three months. The 
more serious slump, beginning in November, culminated in Febru- 
ary, 1928, when 1,505,000 were on the pay-rolls of Class I railroads. 
It is a noteworthy fact that their aggregate incomes have fluctuated 
within a fairly narrow range (virtually $230,000,000 and $260,- 
000,000 per month), not only during 1927, but also during the 
three preceding years. The figures are summarized in Table II for 


the period 1920-28. 
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During the latter part of the period under review in this vol- 
ume, much attention was given to the problem of unemployment, 
including that of measuring unemployment. This interest sprang 
partly from the known declines in factory and railroad employ- 
ment, both of which culminated in a winter month when such unem- 
ployment as exists always becomes more than proportionally vis- 
ible, through pressure upon such organizations as municipal lodging 
houses and family relief agencies. The fact that a presidential 


Plus Minus 
1. Estimated number unemployed in 1923. . 1,000,000 
2. Estimated increase in supply of employable persons 
through population growth . «3,000,000 


3. Estimated number of farm workers moved to town . 1,000,000 
4. Estimated possible increases of employment in certain 


b) Amusements. . . . . 100,000 
c) Public utilities . . 200,000 
d) Automobile sales and service .  . 750,000 
e) Other distribution « « 
g) Miscellaneous . « 100,000 
5. Estimated declines in «© « 
a) Manufactures 
100,000 
6. Net Unemployment,1927 . . . .« « 4,000,000 


election was due in 1928 also contributed to this interest, for in- 
variably the “ins” are at such times subjected to exaggerated at- 
tacks from the “‘outs” as to the extent of unemployment prevailing. 

Unemployment estimates are virtually worthless, as far as this 
country is concerned. Even where deliberate bias is not present, the 
estimates must perforce be made up from data which are not ac- 
curate even within wide limits of error. Obviously no analysis, 
however conscientious, can impart to an estimate dependability 
which does not exist in the raw data utilized. 

A good example is the estimate of 4,000,000 which has been 
widely discussed in the press and in Congress; this figure was is- 
sued originally by the Labor Bureau, Inc., a non-governmental 
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organization which aims to serve the labor movement with facts for 
workers. 

That Bureau, after attempting to review the labor supply and 
demand factors, arrived at an estimated net change of 3,000,000 
more unemployed in 1927 than in 1923, when, according to its 
guess, 1,000,000 were unemployed. The outline on page 98 sum- 
marizes the procedure and itemized results. 

Of the thirteen basic figures used in constructing this estimate, 
satisfactory evidence exists for only two (5a and 50), and unfor- 
tunately the errors are not in the main of the compensating sort. 
Neither this nor any other estimate of the volume of unemployment 
in the United States should be given credence. Nor will it be pos- 
sible to arrive at any satisfactory estimate until much more and 
better basic evidence becomes available. 


SOCIAL AND LABOR LEGISLATION 


JOHN B. ANDREWS 
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ABSTRACT 


During 1927 social legislation was enacted embracing a number of subjects. In 
the field of workmen’s compensation, the federal longshoremen’s accident compensa- 
tion law was the outstanding achievement, and many existing laws were improved in 
respect to compensation benefits, waiting period, medical care, and administration. 
Attention is also called to the provisions for extra compensation to illegally employed 
minors, second injuries, and maintenance of employees undergoing industrial rehabil- 
itation. Several additional states have entered into the federal state co-operative ar- 
rangement for vocational rehabilitation and maternity protection. Other legislative 
activities include advance steps in respect to working hours, employment agencies, 
and legal limitations of the employment of women and minors. 


The social legislation of any year in the United States is a va- 
riegated grist from numerous legislative halls. The 1927 output 
represents the action taken in a year when forty-four state legisla- 
tures and four territories or insular possessions met in regular ses- 
sion and Congress was in session at Washington. On the whole it 
marks substantial advances both in strengthening existing laws and 
in further extending modern protections for the safety and health 
of wage-earners. 

Most of the enactments were the usual series of amendments to 
existing laws, but in addition a goodly number of new acts indicate 
a tendency to round out the social-legislation program which was 
rudely interrupted by the World War and quietly smothered for a 
time thereafter under the wet blanket of post-war reaction against 
“interference” by the state. 

The two most important new labor laws of 1927 are the federal 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, and the 
women’s so-called “eight-hour” law in New York. Both mark the 
close of campaigns extending over the years since the world-con- 
flict accentuated the need of these forms of protection. In addition, 
important new measures mark advance steps in a wide range of 
legislative activities including, for example, employment agencies, 
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wage payment, workmen’s compensation, safety and health, work- 
ing hours and rest periods, and the legal limitations of the employ- 
ment of women and minors. 

The new federal longshoremen’s accident compensation law 
was made necessary by several closely divided opinions of the 
highest court, which finally determined that these “maritime” 
workers, if injured on board vessels at the dock, could not be pro- 
tected longer, like other local workers, under state compensation 
laws. This is the first federal compensation legislation to protect a 
large group of laborers in private employments, and its adoption 
has stimulated similar programs to cover seamen and railway men 
in interstate commerce—the two remaining large national groups 
without the protection of this modern accident compensation rem- 
edy. The law which went into effect July 1, 1927, is administered 
through local federal deputies, co-operating with state compensa- 
tion officials—all under the unifying supervision of the experienced 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, which was 
set up by Congress in 1916. The benefit features of the law are 
liberal as compared with most state compensation measures, which 
have all been enacted since the movement got successfully under 
way in 1911. Compensation is based on two-thirds of wages, pay- 
able after a waiting period of seven days, with all necessary medi- 
cal care. The weekly maximum payment is $25. Dependent chil- 
dren receive compensation until eighteen years of age, and widows 
until death or remarriage. Modern provision is made for accident 
prevention and co-operation in rehabilitating disabled workmen. 

Congress also liberalized the federal Civilian Employees’ Act of 
1916, bringing it in line with the increased levels of wages and cost 
of living. The maximum benefits were raised to $27 a week, an 
increase urgently needed, as the former limits were based upon 
pre-war wage rates. 

Turning to the local legislatures, we find that in 1927 thirty- 
four states amended their existing workmen’s compensation laws. 
In general these changes mark still farther the tendency to make 
these social insurance measures more nearly adequate as a result of 
some years of practical experience. 

Considering the evidence of this tendency in a few of the more 
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important particulars, two-thirds of wages as the compensation 
scale is now regarded as standard. Twenty-three laws operate on 
approximately that basis, including the two modern federal com- 
pensation acts mentioned above. Full wages are not paid during 
the compensation period, in the belief that the injured worker 
should be given financial encouragement to get back to work as 
soon as he is able. Experience shows, however, that the laws which 
provide less than two-thirds of wages are inadequate. It must not 
be imagined that this rate implies an assumption by the industry of 
two-thirds of the wage loss suffered by the worker. Other provi- 
sions in the law, such as the weekly maximum and the waiting 
period, cut down the actual compensation received to far less than 
two-thirds. Thus actuaries estimate that even under the laws which 
are most liberal as to waiting period and weekly maximum, the in- 
jured workman is reimbursed for only about one-half of the earn- 
ings he loses. Under the weekly-maximum provision, for example, 
which is included in most laws, weekly payments can usually not 
exceed $15 or $20 a week, according to the specific legal limit, even 
though the injured man at the time of the accident was earning per- 
haps as much as $40 or more per week. In New York and in the 
federal Longshoremen’s Act of 1927 a maximum weekly limit of 
$25 suggests the liberalizing tendency which has found its fuller 
expression in the 1927 amendment to the U.S. Civilian Employees’ 
Act, where the weekly limit is placed at $27. 

A significant further development in the annual series of 
amendments which are greatly improving the provisions of these 
compensation laws is the acceptance by thirty-four states of a non- 
compensation period not to exceed seven days, immediately follow- 
ing the injury, during which no compensation is paid. This waiting 
period was originally much longer in most of the pioneer laws, be- 
cause of the earlier fear that an injured worker would be inclined 
to malinger if he were not subject to considerable initial wage loss. 
Apprehensions of this sort have been for the most part happily dis- 
pelled by the practical operation of these laws. 

Another important feature—medical care—is shown by ex- 
perience to be most satisfactory to all concerned, if unlimited both 
as to time and amount. The employer who pays the cash compensa- 
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tion in the first instance finds that it is more economical to provide 
completely adequate care with resulting reduction of period of dis- 
ability than to continue to pay out week after week for extended 
periods the cash benefits which must be provided during the time 
that the worker is incapacitated. 

By the end of 1927 the principle of commission administration, 
which is essential to the successful operation of a workmen’s com- 
pensation law, had been secured in all but seven states. Court ad- 
ministration is slow, complicated, and costly and tends, because of 
these inherent difficulties, to defeat the very purpose of workmen’s 
compensation legislation. Another serious objection is the tendency 
to foster “direct settlements” under the court system. Rather than 
spend the time and money necessary for the successful completion 
of court cases, a great majority of employees are led to settle their 
claims directly with the employer or insurer without proper official 
supervision. Investigations in state after state have demonstrated 
that wherever direct settlements are common, serious underpay- 
ments of injured workers result. Again, the court system of ad- 
ministration is entirely unequipped to capitalize the preventive 
possibilities of a workmen’s compensation law. Through the tabu- 
lation and analysis of statistics and through organized safety cam- 
paigns an administrative commission is able to make the state 
compensation law a vital force in accident prevention. Finally, 
without an administrative board, a compensation system lacks an 
official representative whose important duty is to observe the law’s 
workings and to report periodically to the legislature any defects 
or needed amendments. Kansas—one of the half-dozen laggards in 
this particular—finally abandoned the attempt to administrate 
workmen’s compensation through the courts, and in 1927 adopted 
the superior commission form of administration. 

The further extension of an interesting social invention in legis- 
lation is the adoption during the year by Maryland, Michigan, and 
Illinois of extra compensation requirements in cases where it is 
found a child laborer has been injured by accident while illegally 
employed. The extra compensation—usually an increase of 100 
per cent—falls directly upon the employer, who incidentally is thus 
severely penalized and effectively discouraged from the tempta- 
tion to violate child labor laws. 
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Practical experience in the operation of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws has developed another useful social invention to meet the 
problem of second injuries. When a one-armed worker loses his 
second arm in an industrial accident, he is likely to be completely 
incapacitated for life. Accordingly, the amount of compensation 
ordinarily payable for the loss of an arm is insufficient to cover 
the disability which actually results. This is also true of many other 
types of second injuries. If a man thus disabled is paid anything 
less than a total disability allowance, his compensation will be in- 
adequate. But if the employer is required to bear this extra bur- 
den, he will naturally hesitate to employ handicapped men because 
of the additional compensation risk involved. Such discrimination, 
if widespread, would of course nullify the results of rehabilitation 
work. It is of little use to retrain partially disabled men if no one 
will employ them after retraining. The second-injury provision, 
which was devised to meet this problem, requires the employer to 
pay only the sum called for by the second injury. The additional 
compensation for the total disability, which is the resulting effect 
of the combination of the two injuries, is provided out of a special 
fund. This fund is created by requiring the employer or other in- 
surance-carrier to pay a fixed amount to the state treasurer for 
every case of injury causing death in which there are no dependents 
entitled to compensation. The state treasurer is made the custodian 
of the fund, and the commission directs the distribution thereof. 
This provision was upheld by the United States Supreme Court in 
1924 in the case of Sheehan Co. v. Shuler, 265 U.S. 371. Idaho, by 
adopting the second-injury principle in 1927, became the eighth 
state to solve this difficult problem. 

The special-fund principle has also been utilized to provide 
maintenance for employees undergoing vocational rehabilitation. 
Under the terms of the federal rehabilitation act, money appro- 
priated may not be used for the support of the disabled man. Many 
of the neediest cases were therefore barred from the benefits of 
this law. Several states have provided under the terms of their 
workmen’s compensation laws for a limited allowance to be paid 
out of a special fund in addition to compensation, while others 
have made similar provision by other state laws. Rhode Island was 
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the tenth state to enact such legislation, while Montana increased 
maintenance allowance which was first provided in 1925. 

In the closely allied field of industrial cripple rehabilitation, 
South Carolina—although one of the five remaining states without 
accident compensation—came into the federai-state co-operative 
arrangement set up by the federal legislation in 1920, for voca- 
tional retraining of cripples, which is now accepted by forty-one 
states. 

The other outstanding federal-state co-operative legislation in 
this field—the maternity protection measure—was augmented by 
the acceptance of the Sheppard-Towner federal encouragement by 
Maine and Kansas. This leaves only three states, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Illinois, which steadfastly refuse to join in this 
special educational effort. But, in 1927, Congress announced its 
intention of abruptly ending the federal aid after June 30, 1929. 

Provision of rest periods and maximum limits upon the work- 
ing day gained legal recognition in 1927. Western mining states 
continue to regulate the working hours of men under ground; and 
Colorado now extends the legal eight-hour limit to work in and 
about cement and plaster mills, following the earlier example of 
Arizona and Nevada. In Wisconsin the former statutory provision 
for one-day-of-rest-in-seven is transferred to the more elastic au- 
thority of the state industrial commission, which is empowered to 
issue orders, general or specific, having the effect of labor law. 

West Virginia, in raising the annual license fee of employment 
agents recruiting labor to go outside the state, from the somewhat 
nominal fee of $250 to the substantial sum of $5,000, joined the 
other southern states which have become aroused by the increased 
migration of labor northward in recent years. Meanwhile, Califor- 
nia and Indiana tightened the regulation of their fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies, and Wisconsin consistently extended her pub- 
lic employment offices. 

Employment of women and of children, the first subjects his- 
torically of the states’ intervention in the field of labor legislation, 
continue to be prime objects of the legislators’ care. Although 
Montana was the one state in 1927 to ratify the federal child labor 
amendment, New York’s “eight-hour” law for women was a high 
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light in the year’s social legislation. Although the measure as en- 
acted is really a forty-nine-and-a-half-hour law, it is a notable step 
in advance over the previous legal fifty-four-hour week. This new 
act provides for an eight-hour day when women employees work 
six days weekly; a nine-hour day when a weekly half-holiday is 
granted; and permits seventy-eight hours of overtime, which the 
employer may distribute evenly over the year or may use for a 
fifty-four-hour week during a thirteen-week rush period. Governor 
Smith, in signing the bill, referred in terse and stinging terms to the 
obstructive tactics employed by the opposition in delaying action 
on this meritorious legislation for fourteen years in defiance of 
strong public demand. California, in strengthening the investigat- 
ing powers of her industrial welfare commission, and in increasing 
penalties for failure to comply with its orders limiting working 
hours and establishing standard conditions of labor of women and 
minors, further illustrates the tendency to use the element of social 
compulsion when needed to promote the general welfare. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND MEDICINE 


HARRY H. MOORE 
Public Health Economist, United States Public Health Service 


ABSTRACT 


There was an increasing tendency during 1927 to regard public health work and 
private practice as one task. Mortality and morbidity statistics —The general death- 
rate continued to decline and the health of the people was good as compared with 
preceding years. Legislation—A law was enacted providing that the Maternity and 
Infancy Act shall cease to be in force after June, 1929. Unsuccessful efforts were 
made before state legislatures to prevent vaccination and curtail animal experimen- 
tation. Public-health measures—Notable achievements were made in the preven- 
tion of disease in the area flooded by the Mississippi River. The dismissal of the 
health commissioner of Chicago constituted a setback to public health work. The in- 
crease in the number of city and county health officers continued. Progress was 
made in the fields of mental hygiene, venereal disease control, and tuberculosis work. 
The foundations made important contributions to public health advancement. Pri- 
vate practice——The number of physicians and nurses continued to increase. Hospi- 
tals and clinics——There was a marked growth in the number of hospitals and clinics. 
Biological research.—F our or five discoveries of importance were made, and others of 
less significance. Research in medical economics —Three commissions or committees 
were making important studies, and preliminary reports have been issued. 


When yellow fever appeared in 1900 among American soldiers 
situated in Havana, a commission was appointed to study the dis- 
ease. Private John R. Kissinger offered his services for an experi- 
ment and, at the risk of his life, allowed himself to be bitten by 
mosquitoes which had previously drawn blood from yellow-fever 
patients. For twenty years, Private Kissinger has been incapac- 
itated, eking out an existence for himself and family on a pension 
of $100 a month. In 1927, a small group of public-spirited citizens 
collected a fund and purchased a home in Indiana for Mr. Kis- 
singer and his family. The work of the commission proved conclu- 
sively that yellow fever is carried by the mosquito and not by 
fomites. The control of this disease through public health meas- 
ures considerably modified the nature of private practice in a large 
section of the United States. 

There were evidences in 1927 of an increasing tendency among 
leaders in public health work and private medicine to regard the 
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prevention and cure of disease, not as two separate tasks, but as 
one. While the occupation of these fields by two separate, disartic- 
ulated groups has caused misunderstanding and inefficiency in the 
past, a balanced program has apparently begun to develop. It is 
therefore fitting and proper that this article should deal with pub- 
lic health work and private medicine as one field. 

The important changes during the year in the combined field 
of public health and medicine may be looked for under the follow- 
ing topics: mortality and morbidity statistics, legislation, public 
health measures, private practice, hospitals and clinics, biological 
research, and research in medical economics. 


MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


The death-rate for the United States since 1920 has varied be- 
tween 13.1 and 11.6 per thousand population. A recently com- 
puted provisional death-rate for 1927 (based on a population of 
58,000,000) was 11.7—a somewhat lower rate than for 1926, and 
the lowest yet reached in the United States, with the single excep- 
tion of the 1921 rate, which was 11.6. The death-rate among 18,- 
000,000 industrial policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company dropped to the lowest point ever reached—8.4 per thou- 
sand. One state (Arkansas) was added to the death registration 
area during the year 1927, making, in all, forty-two states and the 
District of Columbia. 

The infant mortality rate for 1927, at the time of the writing 
of this article, was not available, nor were death-rates for the coun- 
try in respect to various specific diseases. Among the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company policyholders, however, the death-rate 
for tuberculosis was 93.5 per 100,000, which was 4.8 per cent be- 
low the previous minimum established in 1925. ‘‘Beyond question 
the greatest single public health fact in 1927,” states the Metro- 
politan Company, ‘“‘was the large reduction of mortality from tu- 
berculosis to a new minimum for all time.” Among this company’s 
policyholders there was also an “unprecedently low mortality from 
pneumonia.” 

Thus progress continues to be made toward the goal recently set 
up by the American Public Health Association—the addition, with- 
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in the next fifty years, of twenty years to the expectancy of life 
which has recently prevailed throughout the United States. 

While mortality rates have been used extensively in the past as 
indexes of health, because they have constituted the only reliable 
data available, their inadequacy is being increasingly appreciated. 
The vigor, efficiency, and general health of the people while they 
are alive is more important than the length of time they live. Con- 
sequently, the United States Public Health Service and other 
agencies continued their efforts in 1927 to develop more useful and 
reliable morbidity statistics. 

The health of the people of the United States was generally 
good for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1927, stated the Surgeon 
General in his annual report, as compared with preceding years. 
The year was notable also, he asserted, on account of the small 
number of quarantinable diseases that threatened our borders. For 
the calendar year 1927, the case-rate for typhoid, 0.29 per 1,000, 
was lower than it has ever been. The diphtheria rate, 0.94 per 
1,000, was slightly higher than that for the previous year, but con- 
siderably lower than in earlier years, the rate for 1922 having been 
1.59. The measles rate, 3.94 per 1,000, was lower than for 1926, 
but not as low as in earlier years. The scarlet-fever rate was slight- 
ly higher than it has been for several years. The United States for 
the fifth consecutive year reported more smallpox in 1927 than any 
other country except India. There were over 5,000 cases more than 
in 1926. In both the United States and England, smallpox is most 
menacing where anti-vaccination sentiment is strongest. 


LEGISLATION 


Perhaps the most important law enacted by Congress in 1927 
was one providing for a two-year extension of the Maternity and 
Infancy Act, with an amendment stating that the law shall cease 
to be in force after June 30, 1929. Another act safeguards the dis- 
tribution and sale of dangerous caustic and corrosive substances in 
interstate commerce, and another regulates the importation of 
milk. 

The legislatures of forty-four states held sessions during the 
winter of 1926-27. Three bills were introduced to obstruct univer- 
sal vaccination and three to extend compulsory vaccination, but 
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none of them passed. In three states attempts were made to enact 
laws prohibiting the use of animals for research work. None of 
them passed, but in several instances the situation called for ener- 
getic work by physicians and others before legislative committees. 
New tuberculosis legislation was passed in Maryland, Oregon, New 
York, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Kansas and Maine, after re- 
fusing for five years to accept the benefits of the federal Mater- 
nity and Infancy Act, passed laws providing for their participation. 


PUBLIC HEALTH MEASURES 


Notwithstanding a lack of trained personnel and inadequacy of 
funds, the remarkable growth of public health work during the past 
decade or two continued in 1927. A notable achievement of the 
year was the work done by the U.S. Public Health Service, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and the state departments of health in 
the extensive area flooded by the Mississippi River. In spite of 
the great danger of serious epidemics, the health of the people 
in this area was better in some respects than at normal times. 
While there was more pellagra and probably more malaria, there 
was less typhoid fever than in former years. 

A setback to the development of public health work was caused 
by the dismissal by the newly elected mayor of Chicago of that 
city’s highly efficient health commissioner. A statement signed by 
a number of the most eminent physicians and sanitarians of the 
United States reads in part as follows: 


Sacrifice of the lives of citizens of Chicago to political exploitation and 
personal whims is more than a local matter, since unsanitary conditions in 
one community may react upon an entire continent. The action of the Mayor 
of Chicago strikes a blow at the most fundamental principles of good govern- 


ment. 
. . It should stimulate citizens everywhere to see that city charters 


are amended so as to make such interferences with good health administration 
impossible in their own communities. 


The health of a community depends in a large degree upon the 
efficiency of its health department, and health-department effi- 
ciency depends largely upon the employment of whole-time person- 
nel. In 1917, only 140 cities having a population of 10,000 or over 
employed health officers on a whole-time basis. In 1927, there were 
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346 such cities. While there are 2,850 counties in the United States 
wholly or in part rural, only 337 of them on January 1, 1927, had 
health departments with a whole-time physician in charge. By 
January 1, 1928, there were 414—an increase over the previous 
year of 77. This development was due largely to fresh interest in 
public health work caused by the Mississippi River flood. 

In the field of mental hygiene, significant progress appears to 
have been made. Work with unadjusted college students begun in 
1926 was continued. An experiment at one of the leading univer- 
sities of the country was enlarged; and, at the end of the year, five 
psychiatrists and psychiatric social workers were being employed. 
Approximately fourteen colleges and universities, together with a 
number of preparatory schools and military academies, have 
availed themselves of the services of psychiatrists on a part-time or 
whole-time basis to assist in solving student maladjustments. There 
has been a marked increase of interest in the psychopathology of 
crime; and at the annual meeting of the National Crime Commis- 
sion in Washington, November, 1927, an entire session was devoted 
to a discussion of this subject. It was urged that laws be passed 
in various states providing for the mandatory psychiatric examina- 
tion of prisoners charged with certain offenses. Attention was also 
given to the subject at the June, 1927, meeting of the American 
Psychiatric Association. Psychiatrists and clergymen held several 
conferences during the year to ascertain if or where religion and 
mental hygiene might meet on common ground. A subcommittee 
on religious healing was created by the New York Academy of 
Medicine, which has engaged a competent worker to study this 
subject. Apparently, a large number of persons have been seeking 
aid from persons practicing this type of healing. The demand for 
psychiatrists and psychiatric social workers in 1927 exceeded the 
supply. Efforts were made, however, to recruit physicians for psy- 
chiatry through the use of fellowships provided by the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Commonwealth Fund. The number of psy- 
chiatric social workers was increasing. 

In the field of venereal-disease control and social hygiene, 
during the fiscal year ending June, 1927, approximately 364,000 
cases of venereal diseases were reported to state departments of 
health—a decrease of about 14,000 since 1926. There was an in- 
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crease from 416 to 425 in the number of clinics reporting; data on 
the number of physicians is not available. Of particular importance 
was the study of the prevalence of the venereal diseases made by 
the Public Health Service and the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation in some fifteen or more communities. If repeated at inter- 
vals of one or two years, the figures thus made available will pro- 
vide the basis for a reliable index of progress in the control of these 
diseases. The Amercian Social Hygiene Association reported a 
greater demand for assistance in educational work than it was able 
to supply. 

In the prevention and cure of tuberculosis, the National Tu- 
berculosis Association took a wise step in the inauguration of a 
country-wide campaign for early diagnosis. The use of motion pic- 
tures, billboard advertising, posters, printed matter, and lectures 
was planned. 

While nothing remarkable has happened during the year in the 
control of cancer, heart disease, and blindness, encouraging work 
appears to have been done by the national organizations giving spe- 
cial attention to these fields. 

Public health measures were advanced during the year by the 
aid of several of the foundations. The Commonwealth Fund as- 
sisted health demonstrations in rural districts and made appropria- 
tions toward the development of efficient rural hospitals. It brought 
to a close a five-year demonstration in the field of child guidance, 
conducted so successfully as to result in the establishment of com- 
munity clinics in seven cities. The Milbank Memorial Fund fin- 
ished its first five-year period of a demonstration in Cattaraugus 
County, New York, showing that a complete and efficient program 
of health activities may be carried on in a rural community at mod- 
erate cost. Some forty civic agencies have invited the Milbank 
Fund to continue the demonstration. The Rockefeller Foundation 
distributed during the year over $11,000,000 to twenty different 
projects in the field of public health and medicine, a majority of 
them being carried on in the United States. 


PRIVATE PRACTICE 


Among the many thousands of persons engaged in the private 
practice of medicine in the United States, a high degree of speciali- 
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zation is to be found; yet private medicine, generally speaking, has 
not become organized. During the past ten to fifteen years, signi- 
ficant steps have been taken in the establishment of various types 
of group clinics—agencies which bring together at a single center 
general practitioners, various specialists, and scientific equipment 
for the diagnosis and treatment of difficult and obscure cases—but 
no notable progress in 1927 was made in the development of such 
agencies. 

There were a larger number of physicians in the United States 
in 1927 than ever before—a total of 149,500, representing a gain of 
2,500 over 1925. The number of medical-school graduates in 
1927—4,035—was greater than in any year since 1910, when there 
were many more medical colleges than at present. There were 
about 18,900 graduates from nursing schools, an increase of 3,400 
over IQI7. 

HOSPITALS AND CLINICS 

In both the private practice of medicine and public health 
work, hospitals and clinics have become increasingly important. 
There has been a marked increase in their number during recent 
years. During the past twenty years, the number of hospitals has 
increased more rapidly than the number of physicians and the 
general population, and the number of clinics more rapidly than 
hospitals. 

Within the walls of the modern hospital may be found an 
amount of scientific equipment and a degree of specialization and 
organization not available in the offices of most private practition- 
ers. In 1927, there were 6,778 hospitals in the country with 845,- 
494 beds—an increase of 84 hospitals and 13,599 beds over 1926. 

While most clinics are operated on a charitable basis, they too 
provide better facilities for scientific practice than are found in the 
offices of many individual practitioners. There was compiled in 
1927, for the first time in many years, a reliable list of clinics. It 
showed a total of over 5,700. At the beginning of the century there 
were only 100. 


BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


No achievements comparable to the discovery of insulin and 
the development of diphtheria antitoxin were made in the field of 
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biological research during the year. Some twenty-five discoveries, 
however, have been listed by “Science Service,” the most important 
of which may be briefly reviewed. While some of these discoveries 
are to be credited to European scientists, they are of significance, 
of course, to the practice of medicine in the United States. Thy- 
roxin, the hormone of the thyroid gland, was made synthetically 
at University College, London, by C. R. Harington and George 
Barger. This work, in the opinion of the Public Health Service, 
undoubtedly represents a great fundamental contribution to medi- 
cine. J. J. Abel of the Johns Hopkins University prepared crystal- 
line insulin which appears to be a pure hormone necessary for the 
maintenance of normal sugar metabolism. A discovery of unques- 
tionable practical value is the treatment of pernicious anemia with 
liver extract, announced by George R. Minot, William P. Murphy, 
and E. J. Cohn. Ergosterol was declared, by a number of investi- 
gators working independently, to be the active and essential sub- 
stance in the antirachitic vitamin. While, according to the United 
States Public Health Service, it has not been established whether 
ergosterol is the active substance or whether an impurity in ergo- 
sterol is responsible for the effect, these researches can be considered 
as constituting an outstanding contribution during the year. Flor- 
ence B. Seibert, of the University of Chicago, produced an active 
protein in crystalline form which represents a step toward the 
solution of the actual chemical nature of tuberculin. The 1927 
Nobel prize for medicine was awarded to Julius Wagner-Jauregg, 
of Vienna, for his treatment of paresis by inoculation with malaria. 


RESEARCH IN MEDICAL ECONOMICS 


During the year, three separate commissions or committees 
were conducting careful, intensive studies in the field of medical or- 
ganization. 

A preliminary report of the Commission on Medical Education 
was issued early in 1927. This organization is seeking to secure a 
picture of the demands for medical services and of the actual health 
needs of the population, in order that a type of medical education 
may be developed for the future which will more efficiently meet 
these demands and needs. The trend of the population toward ur- 
ban centers, the development of transportation, the success of pub- 
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lic health agencies in the control of communicable diseases, the ex- 
pansion of hospitals and clinics, the improvement of living condi- 
tions and general sanitation, are a few of the influences bringing 
about a change in the nature of medical practice, which the Com- 
mission is considering. 

The Committee on the Grading of Nursing Schools has under- 
taken a study of “ways and means of insuring an ample supply of 
nursing service, of whatever type and quality is needed for ade- 
quate care of the patient, at a price within his reach.” During 1927, 
the Committee gave most of its attention to an investigation of the 
demand for nurses and the existing supply. 

The Committee on the Cost of Medical Care, organized in 
May, 1927, brought together for the first time representatives of 
private practice, public health, economics, and the general public. 
While the work is concerned primarily with the cost of medical 
service, there are several related problems. The demand for medi- 
cal services and their supply and distribution are of fundamental 
importance. The major problem deals not only with the cost to 
the family of medical services but also with the return accruing to 
the physician and other agents furnishing such service. A third and 
final main division of studies consists of an analysis of specially 
organized facilities for medical care now serving particular groups 
oi the population. It is this Committee which must face the ulti- 
mate problem: How can general practitioners and specialists, 
laboratory services, and various types of therapy requiring expen- 
sive equipment be most effectively organized into unit services; 
and how can unit services, both private and public, be best co- 
ordinated into a well-balanced program of preventive and curative 
medicine? 


At the beginning of 1927 there were six clearly defined mani- 
festations of maladjustment in the field of medicine: the inade- 
quacy of personal and financial support among official health agen- 
cies; the shortage and inaccessibility of personnel and equipment in 
private practice; the inability of the people to pay the cost of medi- 
cal service; the extensive employment of inferior types of treat- 
ment; the unfairness to the private physician of the present system 
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of charges; and the insufficiency of interest among private prac- 
titioners in preventive medicine. 

While, during the preceding decade or two, a number of signifi- 
cant attempts were made to remedy these maladjustments and pro- 
vide more adequate medical service, both preventive and curative 
at a reasonable cost, no experiments of note were made to this end 
during the year. The hopeful aspect of the situation is that there 
has been an increasing amount of discussion of these maladjust- 
ments. There may be a few influences now at work seeking to bring 
about the adoption of compulsory health insurance or other meas- 
ures that might be considered radical. It is believed, however, that 
an intelligent, progressive attitude will prevail and that the inves- 
tigations inaugurated and continued in 1927 will result in steady 
progress toward a more efficient and economic organization of 
medicine in the United States. 


COMMUNICATION 


E. W. BURGESS 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Transportation, inasmuch as it promotes social contacts, will be considered, for 
the purposes of this article, as falling under the devices of communication. Modern 
society is being formed through communication; therefore changes in the facilities 
and in the use of the means of communication should afford indices of social change. 
The figures for the last twenty-five years for the United States on the growth in the 
facilities of railroads, electric railways, automobiles, aviation, land telegraph and 
ocean cable, the telephone, the radio, books and pamphlets, newspapers and periodi- 
cals are compared with population increase. Since the United States has led all other 
countries of the world in the popular utilization of these different instruments of 
communication, the conclusion may be drawn that the tempo of social change is 
greater here than elsewhere. There are, however, wide differences within the United 
States in the use of the agencies of communication. This suggests the value of a 
study of the incidence of modern civilization correlated with the increase in the 
number and use of the devices of communication. 


The first quarter of the twentieth century is marked by the 
rapid extension of new devices of transportation and communica- 
tion. Transportation, although not, strictly speaking, communica- 
tion, promotes social contacts both by accelerating movement and 
by determining the distribution of population. The different types 
of transportation will, therefore, in this paper be considered as de- 
vices of communication. The older instruments of communication 
and transportation, as the railroad, the telegraph, and the news- 
paper, still remain as the basic techniques of our modern great so- 
ciety. But the telephone, the automobile, the motion picture, the 
radio, and the aeroplane, all relatively recent inventions, appear as 
innovating factors in current social change. 

Our interest in a survey of these different devices of communi- 
tation is to determine how far their development and use may be 
correlated with the nature and rapidity of social change. What is 
the significance of the increase in the number of passengers on 
railroads, electric interurban iines, and street railways? What 
point is there in finding out that the number of telephone calls, 
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newspaper readers, and automobile owners are growing faster than 
the population? 

This comparison is significant because modern social organiza- 
tion is formed and reformed by its means of communication. 
Changes in communication may therefore afford indexes of wider 
and more complicated changes taking place in society. 

The railroad is and undoubtedly will long remain, the primary 
mode of long-distance transportation in the United States. A map 
of the network of railroad lines in this country gives at the same 
time a graphic if crude picture of the massing and scattering of pop- 
ulation in metropolitan centers, in smaller cities, in towns, in vil- 
lages, and in the open country. In like manner the internal busi- 
ness and residential organization of our cities may be represented 
in rough outline by the general pattern of their interurban, subur- 
ban, and street-car systems. 

In 1924 the United States had 250,156 of the 712,523 miles of 
railway in the world, although its area was only 6.5 per cent of the 
earth’s surface and its population 7.2 per cent of the estimated pop- 
ulation of the globe. Yet the peak of railway building has long 
been passed in this country. Although from 1850 to 1875 the op- 
erated mileage of American railroads increased eightfold and be- 
tween 1875 and 1900 almost three times, the increase between 
1900 and 1925 was only 29.0 per cent as against a population 
growth of 51.8 per cent. 

The number of passengers carried by steam railroads rose from 
576,831,251 in 1900 to 1,269,912,881, its highest point, in 1920, 
and has since steadily declined, except for a slight upward spurt in 
1923, to only 841,463 ,000° passengers in 1927, as seen in Table I. 

The most revealing comparison is, however, the number of 
passengers carried per capita, which rose from 7.5 in 1900 to 11.9 
in 1920, only to fall to 7.1 by 1927. 

But with this absolute as well as relative loss in passengers 
carried went a significant and, in general, upward trend in the av- 
erage length of journey per passenger, which increased from 27.8 
miles in 1900 to 40.79 miles in 1926, with a slight recession in 1927 

* Estimate based on 820,845,522 passengers carried by Class I steam railways, 


which in 1926 were 98.6 per cent of all passengers on all steam railways. Data sup- 
plied by Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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to 40.55, according to the preliminary figures of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The longer rides by railways, taken in 
conjunction with the declining number of passengers, probably 


TABLE I 


PASSENGERS CARRIED FOR ALL STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1900-1927, CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF PASSENGERS, NUMBER OF 
PASSENGERS PER CAPITA, AND LENGTH OF AVERAGE JOURNEY PER 
PASSENGER* 


PASSENGERS CARRIED 
YEAR ‘IN MILEs PER 
Number Per Capita 
576,831,251 7.5 27.80 
Ee 607, 278,121 7.8 28.58 
649,878,505 8.1 30. 30 
694,891,535 8.5 30.10 
a 715,419,682 8.6 30.64 
738,834,667 8.7 32.21 
797,946,116 9.2 31.54 
890,000,574 9.9 32.86 
891,472,425 9.8 32.85 
971,683,199 10.5 33.50 
997 , 409,882 10.6 33.48 
1,004,081 , 346 10.5 33.18 
I ,043 ,603,005 10.8 33.31 
1,063, 248,850 10.8 33.25 
985,676,117 9.9 32.95 
1,048,986, 826 10.4 33.58 
I, 109,943,226 10.8 30.13 
I,122,962,£87 10.8 38.48 
I, 211,021,934 11.5 38.68 
1, 269,912,881 II.9 37.30 
1,061,130, 762 9.7 35-53 
989 , 509,000 9.0 36.19 
1,008, 537,863 9.0 37-97 
950,459,378 8.3 38.26 
gor ,963,145 7.8 40.19 
874,582,732 7.4 40.79 
841,463,000 7.1 40.55 


* Data of Interstate Commerce Commission. 


shows that other means of transportation were being utilized for 
the shorter rides, as the electric railroad, the motor bus, and the 
automobile. Indeed, the number of passengers per capita conveyed 
by electric railways doubled between 1902 to 1926, or from 60.1 to 
121.4, with no indications of having yet reached its peak. 

More significant for social change in the period 1920-27 than 
the fall in railroad transportation and the rise of interurban and 
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street-car traffic is the phenomenal growth in the rise of the auto- 


mobile, as shown in Table II. 
The significance of this striking growth is that the automobile, 


more than any other device of transportation, has made for the 


TABLE II 


REGISTRATION OF PASSENGER CARS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1920-27, THEIR NUMBER PER 1,000 INHABITANTS 


PASSENGER CARS REGISTERED 


Number per 1,000 
Persons 


Number 


8,000 
14,800 
23,000 
32,920 
54,590 
77,400 

105,900 
140, 300 
194,400 
305,950 
458,500 
619,500 
902 , 600 
1,194,262 
1,625,739 
2, 309 ,666 
3,297,996 
4,657,340 
5,621,617 
6,771,074 
8,225,859 
9,346,195 
10,864,128 
13,479,608 
15,460,649 
17,512,638 
19,237,171 
20,230,429 


freedom of movement of the family and the individual. This mo- 
bility, however, is rapidly changing the social life of a!l communi- 
ties, large and small. Thirty years ago rural and village contacts 
took place within the radius of the buggy ride; now they have been 
extended to the limits of the automobile. The primacy of the Unit- 
ed States in automobile use may be inferred from the fact that, 
on January 1, 1927, according to statistics from the United States 
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Department of Commerce, of the 27,650,267 automobiles and mo- 
tor trucks reported to be in use in the world, 22,137,334 were reg- 
istered in this country; Great Britain was second, with 1,023,651 
reported. It is apparent from a comparison of the number of 
registered automobiles for other countries that the changes follow- 
ing upon motor transportation are more extensive for the United 
States than anywhere else in the world. 

Within the United States great differences in the distribution 
of automobiles exist. If only the extremes are taken, there was reg- 
istered in 1927 one passenger car for every three to four inhabi- 
tants in California, Nevada, Iowa, and Florida, while for Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, and South Carolina there was registered only 
one car for every ten to twelve inhabitants. 

Aviation caught and held public attention during 1927 because 
of a series of spectacular transoceanic airplane flights. Its solid 
achievements for the year ending June 30, 1927, are thus stated by 
Mr. W. P. MacCracken, Jr., assistant secretary of commerce for 
aeronautics: 

The outstanding achievements in civil aeronautics for the year include the 
inauguration of scheduled commercial service over routes totaling 2,429 miles; 
the contracting by the Post-Office Department of all postal operations between 
New York and San Francisco at prices varying from 50 to 75 per cent below 
the maximum allowed by the air mail contract law; the consummation of a 
contract between the American Railway Express Company and a group of 4 air 
transport operators providing for aerial express service on 5 routes totaling 
4,459 miles; an increase in air mail poundage of 80 per cent; the establishment 
of more than 100 airports; the holding of the first all-American aircraft display 
at Bolling Field, climaxed by the remarkable flight of Charles A. Lindbergh 
from New York to Paris, which was the first of a series of successful trans- 
oceanic flights by American civilian pilots using commercial aircraft and en- 
gines designed and built in the United States. 

Statistics are now available showing the number of aircraft manufactured 
during the fiscal year, but the production for the last six months of the period 
exceeded the total production for the preceding calendar year. 

On June 30, 1927, air-transport operators were serving 66 cities, with a 
total population of 20,038,075 and a total mileage of 8,396. 

While the majority of the air-mail contractors sustained financial losses 
as a result of their operations for the entire fiscal year, during the last three 
months of the period the majority of them were making expenses, and several 
of them showed satisfactory profits. Aerial operations showed an increase both 
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in number and volume of business. Most important is the fact that these en- 
terprises are rapidly developing into profitable organizations with better equip- 
ment and more adequate airport facilities.? 

What the ultimate effects of aviation upon changes in social 
organization will be are as yet matters of speculation rather than 
of prediction upon the basis of observed trends. 

The railroad, the interurban, the street car, the automobile, 
and the aeroplane are all means of rapid transportation. Their sig- 
nificance for communication is at once appreciated if a comparison 
is made with the ox-team, the horse and buggy, and the stage- 
coach. But the invention of the telegraph introduced a series of 
actual changes in the means of communication itself. 


TABLE IOI 
NuMBER OF LAND TELEGRAPH AND OCEAN CABLE MESSAGES, 1902-22* 


NuMBER oF MESSAGES 


Land Ocean Combined 


90,834,789 820,498 91,655,287 
103,536,418 5,841, 280 109,377,698 
181,518,774 9,602,559 191,121,333 


* Statistical Abstract of the United States (1926), p. 353. 


The invention of the telegraph led to the reorganization of eco- 
nomic, cultural, and political society upon the basis of the practi- 
cally instantaneous transmission of news. With the establishment 
and development of the ocean-cable telegraph systems, the daily 
newspaper brought its increased circle of readers into the realm of 
world-events. The motion picture and the radio, with their rapid 
growth in recent years, have given the public a sense of intimate 
and realistic participation in national and even world-affairs that 
had previously been remote or unknown. 

Statistics on the number of messages by land telegraph and by 
ocean cable are given in Table III for the years 1902—22. The data 
for 1927 are not yet available. 

From the table it is apparent at a glance that in twenty years 
land telegraph messages doubled and ocean cables increased eleven 
fold, while the population of the United States between 1902 and 


? Fifteenth Annual Report of the Secretary of Commerce (1927), pp. xl-xli. 
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1922 increased only 38.4 per cent. Between 1907 and 1922 mes- 
sages by wireless telegraph systems increased fifteen times, or from 
154,617 to 2,365,109.° 

While the telegraph has become the indispensable agency of 
public communication, the telephone performs the rdéle of facili- 
tating personal intercommunication. The telephone call has be- 
come an essential part of the life of the person, not only in social 
relations, but also in business transactions, both in rural and urban 
communities. Despite the rapid increase in number of telephones 
and telephone calls, there is some indication that the future in- 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER AND RATES OF TELEPHONES AND TELEPHONE CALLS, 1890-1927* 


TELEPHONES 


TELEPHONE CALLS 


YEAR 


Number per Number per 
Number 1,000 Persons Number Capita 


2,371,044 30 5,070,554,553 63.8 
6,118,578 70 10, 400,433,958 118.9 


8,720,592 92 13,735,058, 245 142.3 
11,716,520 112 19,509,061 ,085 193.9 
14,347,395 130 21,901 , 387,070 199.3 


18,365,000 163 26,645 ,000,000 224.5 


crease in telephones and telephone calls will be at a smaller ratio 
than in the past (see Table IV). 

The number of telephone calls to telephones declined from 
2,135 in 1902 to 1,458 in 1927. This probably was a natural effect 
of the increase in number of telephones per 1,000 persons from 30 
in 1902 to 163 in 1927. 

The telephone, in its widespread popular use, is peculiarly an 
American institution. On January 1, 1926, the United States pos- 
sessed 60.96 per cent of the number of telephones in the world. In 
1925 the number of telephone conversations in the United States 
was ten times the number in Germany or Japan, twenty times the 
number in Great Britain and North Ireland, and nearly thirty 
times the number in France. Like the automobile, the telephone is 
another instrument of personal mobility, but in the field of long- 
distance conversation rather than of physical movement. 


* Ibid., p. 351. 
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The most significant event in the transmission of communica- 
tion by the human voice occurred in wireless telephony across the 
Atlantic. Radiophone communication was formally established 
between New York and London on January 7, 1927. This conver- 
sation over 3,000 miles of water and 500 miles of land marked the 
culmination of three years of intensive experimentation. Other 
wireless telephone contacts during the year took place between 
London and Chicago, London and San Francisco, Paris and New 
York, Berlin and Buenos Aires. Two factors still prevent the gen- 
eral public use of the radiophone: the high cost of calls and the 
absence of privacy in reception. 

The radio, the most recent of the major instruments of commu- 
nication, has had a phenomenal growth, as shown by the following 
estimated figures: 

TABLE V 


EsTIMATED NUMBER OF Homes EquipPep wiTH Rapio SETS, 1921-27* 
As of December 31 Number of Homes with Sets 

1924 . ; . 4,000,000 

1925 . ‘ ‘ . 5,000,000 

1926 . , . 6,500,000 


These estimates give a realization of the past and some indica- 
tion of the probable future rapid growth of the radio. The only reli- 
able statistics available are those for rural homes for 1925. The 
census then taken showed only 284,008 farms, or 4.5 per cent of the 
total farms in the country, with radio outfits. The percentage of 
farm homes with radio varied widely, or from 11.9 per cent in the 
New England states to 0.6 per cent in the east south-central states.* 

The réle of the radio in social life was discounted in an article 
appearing in 1927 in the American Journal of Sociology by M. D. 
Beuick, entitled “Limited Social Effects of Radio Broadcasting.” 
The radio, he believes, will have no more revolutionary effects than 
the phonograph upon our social institutions. But it undoubtedly 

* Statistical Abstract of the United States (1926), p. 599. 

* American Journal of Sociology, XXXII (January, 1927), 615-22. 
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will have a greater future than the phonograph, if for no other rea- 
son than the fact that the radio does not transmit “dead” material 
as does the phonograph, but present and “living” events. The 
point that the radio transmits news and not merely entertainment 
should be kept in mind in any forecast of its future influence. How 
the radio will modify all our institutions, the family, the school, the 
church, politics, is already a subject of serious discussion and some 
experiment, and deserves study. Mention should also be made of 
the progress during 1927 of television and the possibilities opening 
up of combining long-distance hearing and seeing. 


TABLE VI 
PUBLICATION OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, 1909-25 


Corres oF Books AND PAMPHLETS 


Number Per Capita 


161, 361,844 
175,166,698 
252,068 , 816 
325,950,620 
359,391,018 
433,211,253 


The census reports on printing and publishing give statistics 
showing the growth of the circulation of books, pamphlets, news- 
papers, and periodicals. For the period from 1909 to 1925 the ag- 
gregate number of copies of books and pamphlets published is 
shown in Table VI. 

In the sixteen-year period covered by this comparison the out- 
put of books per capita has been more than doubled, or from 1.8 
to 3.8 copies. 

The statistics on the publication of newspapers and periodicals 
offer the most significant comparisons which reveal the trend of 
changes taking place in our social life. The gains and losses in cir- 
culation of the different types of papers and periodicals undoubt- 
edly reflect current changes in social organization (see Table VII). 

It is estimated that during 1899-25 the population of the Unit- 
ed States increased from 74,318,000 to 115,378,000, or 55.4 per 
cent. The weekly papers, which during the entire period have had 
the largest circulation per issue of any type of newspaper, gained 
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only 48.4 per cent, falling behind the increase in population. Rela- 
tively, moreover, the weekly paper, which prints local news, has 
lost heavily in comparison with the daily and Sunday papers. The 
latter, stressing regional, national, and world news, and represent- 
ing metropolitan interests, have made rapid strides forward. The 
daily papers, with their special features, have gained 151.8 per cent 
in circulation, while the Sunday newspaper, with its emphasis upon 
manners and entertainment, doubled by 1925 the number of copies 
issued in 1904. Since 1914, while weekly papers have remained 
stationary in copies published, there has occurred a sharp decrease 


TABLE VII 
CIRCULATION IN MILLIONS OF COPIES PER ISSUE OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


1904 1925 


38.0 
25.6 
0.4 
1.9 
50.8 
III.9 
22.8 
8.5 


19.6 33.0 
12.2 19.4 
0.3 0.5 

2.0 
51.9 


OO 


Ow 


* In 1899, statistics on Sunday newspapers were included in the figures for daily and weekly papers 
and not given separately. 


of 22.1 per cent in the circulation of semiweeklies, and of 27.1 per 
cent in the circulation of triweeklies. Quarterly journals, appealing 
in the main to specialized interest groups, doubled in circulation 
between 1899 and 1925, keeping well ahead of the population in- 
crease. The monthly magazines, with their national advertising, 
scored the largest gain with an increase of 195.4 per cent. The 
magazines issued in 1925 (111,875,957) are almost sufficient to 
provide a copy each month for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States (estimated population, 115,378,000). Between 1914 
and 1925, however, while the population increased 17.8 per cent, 
the publication of weekly papers remained stationary; daily pa- 
pers gained 32.2 per cent; monthly magazines, 41.3 per cent; 
and Sunday papers, 55.5 per cent. It is interesting to note that the 
number of daily papers (2,226 in 1899) reached their high point in 
1909 (2,600) and declined to 2,280 in 1925. 

A graphic representation of the differential increase in the fa- 


Type 1899 
35-7 
24.5 
0.4 
2.90 
47.9 
22.2 
7.6 
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cilities and use of certain of the different devices of communica- 
tion is afforded by Chart I. 
CHART I 


RATES OF INCREASE OF DIFFERENT AGENCIES OF COMMUNICATION, OR THEIR 
Use, IN UNITED STATES, 1899-1927 
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The changes in the number or use of the different instruments 
of transportation and communication may be gauged with refer- 
ence to the line of population increase. The line representing use 
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of railroad transportation remains closest to the trend of popula- 
tion, beginning below it, rising above it, and then sinking under 
it. The line of daily newspaper publication rises sharply above the 
line of population growth. For telephones, automobiles, and radio, 
the increase in number of units has been taken as roughly indica- 
tive of increase in their use. The lines of automobile and radio in- 
crease are most marked in comparison with population growth. 
The fact that the line of automobile development begins with 1906 
does not mean the absence of automobiles before that date, but 
rather too small a number to be satisfactorily included. 

This survey of the relation of communication to social change 
is only an introductory study. The main point stressed has been 
the rapidity of the growth of the facilities and use of the different 
devices of transportation and communication. The United States 
has led all the other countries in the world in their popular utiliza- 
tion. The assumption may, therefore, be made that the tempo of 
social change is greater in this country than elsewhere, and that 
social trends in American life reveal the forces creating the society 
of the future. 

This interrelation of communication and social organization 
has only been suggested in this paper. If, as John Dewey states, 
society “may fairly be said to exist im communication,” any 
changes in the means of communication should have tremendous 
effects upon the social order. That is, in fact, what is found. The 
railroad, for decades, has been an essential factor in massing peo- 
ple in industrial cities and in creating the conditions favorable for 
the development of urban culture. But the agricultural regions 
until recently remained almost unaffected by these social changes 
and preserved the inherited social order in isolated kinship com- 
munities. 

But the automobile, by increasing the radius of movement, has, 
in conjunction with other factors, disrupted the traditional pattern 
of rural life and is drawing the farmer within the circle of partici- 
pation in modern civilization. As a student of rural life observes, 
“Since 1900 rural life has been revolutionized more radically by 
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the rural free delivery, the telephone, the automobile, good roads, 
and the radio than in all the previous history of agriculture.’” 

But the process of civilization, now as always mediated by the 
prevailing modes of transportation and communication, does not 
operate uniformly for all countries of the world, nor for all regions 
within the United States, in undermining traditional society and in 
molding a modern social order. It follows, then, that it should be 
possible to measure for any country, region, or community, not 
only the rapidity of social change, but the process of civilization 
and the resulting stage of social organization, by the construction 
of an index number of communication which would give due weight 
to its different techniques. 


* Dwight Sanderson, “The Relation of the Farmer to Rural and Urban Groups,” 
Proceedings of the American Sociological Society, XXII (1928), 98. 
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ABSTRACT 


The year witnessed extension of activities, but few new forms or new organiza- 
tions. Studies were chiefly devoted to self-appraisal and to questioning of aims and 
purposes. Modern pedagogical methods received more extensive application in the 
group organizing agencies, and “character building” was questioned in the light of 
recent studies. City and regional planning has become very extensive and is the dom- 
inant note in the provision of many municipal facilities, especially parks and play- 
grounds. Studies showed developments in a few specific fields: a growth in the 
number and bureaucracy of community centers; need of economic opportunities and 
recreational activities for young people in rural communities; beneficial results of 
prohibition reported by the settlements; continued growth in community chests but 
less rapid growth of amounts raised. 


“Extension of activities, rather than the initiation of new forms 
and re-examination of purposes’ —in phrases of some such import 
can the development of the year 1927 best be summed up. It was 
a period in which a very few significant studies appeared, but they 
were of the nature of self-appraisals by the leaders in the groups 
involved. Few or no large organizations were started, and partly 
perhaps for that reason the attitudes expressed by leaders private- 
ly, in conferences and in publications, were slightly but noticeably 
less doctrinaire. Indications were reported by at least two direc- 
tors of research in the field of group organizations that the year 
witnessed a study of methods, aims, and programs by group leaders 
in the light of recent developments in psychology and especially 
the scientific research into what has been called character building. 
This questioning on the part of the leaders of group work was ap- 
parently much more than a continuation of the trend in this direc- 
tion in previous years; its acceleration amounted to a phenomenon 
of the year. 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
In that field of social endeavor covering the local district or 
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community no new forms of organization were developed; in fact 
there appeared to be comparatively less interest in organization as 
such and more interest in processes and meanings. 

1. Settlements—The National Federation of Settlements re- 
ports “no striking changes,” but a continued interest in the lot of 
people in congested and less favored districts as their welfare re- 
lates to the effects of prohibition. A study made by the settlements 
(written by Mrs. Bruére and published by Harper) indicates that 
people are better fed and clothed despite rather serious unemploy- 
ment. There are no careful studies to substantiate it, but there is 
a “consciousness” among settlement workers that the “old type of 
gang” is much less in evidence than formerly. It is a fact that the 
work of the settlements has been more largely devoted to the cul- 
tural activities, such as music, the arts, and dramatics. 

2. Community centers—A study of community centers in 
public schools, suggested, arranged, and formulated by the Na- 
tional Community Center Association, appeared under the title 
The Community Use of Schools. The Bureau of Education of the 
Department of the Interior sent 6,353 questionnaires to school 
principals, and replies were received to 2,729. The Association re- 
ceived information from 43 state university extension divisions, 49 
state departments of public instruction, and 55 boards of educa- 
tion and recreation commissions. 

It was revealed that 32 states and the District of Columbia 
have laws providing for the community use of school buildings. A 
general and steady increase in school centers is indicated, 55 per 
cent increase in the number of centers in cities of over 5,000 in the 
period from 1919 to 1924. 

Control over 1,569 centers in 722 places reported upon rests in 
61 per cent of the cases with boards of education, in 12 per cent 
with official recreation commissions; in 16 per cent the control is 
shared with private agencies; and in 11 per cent the control is in 
private organizations. In cities of over 5,000 population there is a 
greater proportion with municipal control; there is also a trend to- 
ward more control by official boards than in smaller communities. 
In 41 per cent of the cases the leaders are paid; in 42 per cent lead- 


* By Eleanor T. Glueck (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1927). 
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ership is voluntary; in the remaining cases there are both paid and 
voluntary leaders. Taxes support 41 per cent of the centers; pri- 
vate funds, 21 per cent; and the remainder are suported in both 
ways. Three is the number of types of activities supported by the 
modal number of centers, and the activities, in order of the fre- 
quency in which they are found, are: athletics in 70 per cent of the 
cases; clubs in 50 per cent; entertainments, in 45 per cent; social 
meetings, in 44 per cent; lectures, 27 per cent; social occasions, 27 
per cent; civic occasions, 23 per cent; dancing, 21 per cent; night 
schools, 18 per cent; co-operative activities, 13 per cent; quiet 
games, 12 per cent. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS OF RURAL YOUNG PEOPLE 


A study was published by the University of Missouri College 
of Agriculture (Agricultural Experiment Station Research Bulle- 
tin 110), by E. L. Morgan and Henry J. Burt, of the community 
relations of young people in four typical trade-area rural communi- 
ties in the state of Missouri. The attitudes found among farmers, 
townspeople, business men, young people, and others were predom- 
inantly those of good will; there was some indifference and a neg- 
ligible degree of ill will. Significant findings as summarized by the 
authors appear as follows: 

1. Young people express a greater number of recreational-ac- 
tivity wishes (56 per cent) than any other kind, while the commu- 
nities are providing a smaller number of recreational organizations 
(7 per cent) than any other type. 

2. Young people express a smaller number of religious-activi- 
ty wishes (3 per cent) than any other type, while the communities 
are providing a greater number of religious organizations (66 per 
cent) than any other type. 

3. The conflict of the old and the new is evident in this study. 
The most numerous class of old people (the farmer group) ex- 
presses the most friendly attitude toward the church and the least 
friendly attitude toward play and recreation for young people. On 
the other hand, the young people express the least appreciation for 
the church and the greatest appreciation for play and recreation 


for young people. 


(i) 
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4. The type of organization toward which young people ex- 
press the fewest activity wishes (religious) is increasing in mem- 
bership, while the type toward which they express the greatest 
number of activity wishes (recreational) is decreasing in member- 
ship. 

5. Experience of village young people and country young peo- 
ple with environment other than their own tends to break down the 
preference for their own environment, but the tendency for country 
young people with village experience to prefer the village is strong- 
er than the tendency of village young people with country experi- 
ence to prefer the country. 

6. The most frequent reasons why young people leave the rural 
communities are economic. 

7. Assuming these findings to be fairly typical for the state, it 
would appear that the rural communities of Missouri must provide 
increased economic opportunities if they wish to check the migra- 
tion of their young people, and must provide, above all, more nu- 
merous opportunities for recreational activities in order to satisfy 
the most generally expressed needs of the young people who re- 
main. 


CITY-WIDE FEDERATIONS OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


The movement toward co-ordination of social agencies has 
steadily continued, as has also the conflict between those who em- 
phasize joint financing as the central idea in bringing together 
organizations (the “community chest” or “financial federation” 
group) and the less numerous advocates of slower and integrative 
effort toward mutual understanding (the “council of agencies” 
group), who would let joint financing develop pari passu with other 
forms of co-operation. During the year the organized effort to unite 
the 1,400 and more social agencies in New York City seems to have 
taken its place in the column of the latter group. 

A change in name of the national organization of professional 
co-ordinators from “Association for Community Organization” to 
“Association of Community Chests and Councils” is in line with 
the general trend to clarify purposes. That association regards as 
the two outstanding developments of the year (1) “the quite gen- 
eral recognition of a greater responsibility for an adequate financ- 
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ing of social work programs and a consequent increase in the 
amount of money raised by the chests; and (2) a thoroughgoing 
research project to discover and establish a system of registering 
statistics of social service accurately.” 

Since 1922 the number of cities having community chests has 
increased rather steadily from 49 to 297, and the approximate to- 
tal amount raised by these chests has increased, sharply at first and 
more slowly in the last three years, from $23,656,000 to $63,397,- 
ooo. The rate of increase for the amount raised is thus about half 
the rate for the increase in number of cities. In 1926 the cities hav- 
ing chests numbered 251 and the amount raised was $62,922,000. 

Toward the close of the year the research project spoken of 
was agreed upon as a joint effort of the Association and a commit- 
tee representing certain of the social science’ departments of the 
University of Chicago, each of the two groups contributing $9,000 
of the $18,000 budget and seating representatives on the joint com- 
mittee of control. This research project is a continuation of a study 
made in 1924 by Raymond Clapp and of an effort in 1926 by the 
Association to gather comparable statistics covering social work in 
forty cities. The study will concern itself largely with the volume 
of work done by sucial agencies, reported monthly to the study 
staff. 

In the field of public city financing the National Institute of 
Public Administration, Bureau of Municipal Research says: ‘The 
most impressive advance which has come to our attention during 
this past year is the tendency to develop long-term community 
budgets through which the financing of city planning, civic centers, 
parks, playgrounds, and all other municipal developments are 
worked out in a practical fashion for a period of a decade or more. 
Programs of this sort have been prepared for Dallas, Texas, White 
Plains, New York, Detroit, Michigan, and a number of other 
places.” 

CITY PLANNING 


Within the last twenty years practically the entire city-plan- 
ning and zoning development has taken place. There are now 157 
(or more) cities of population totaling over 16,000,000 that have 
been replanned. All but fifteen states have been affected. The fol- 
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lowing table shows the sizes of the cities that have developed city 
planning: 
Number of Cities Population 
100,000- 225,000 
50,000- 100,000 
25,000- 50,000 
10,000- 25,000 
5,000- 10,000 
2,500- 5,000 
— 2,500 


There are today 460 cities with zoning ordinances, and city- 
planning commissions exist in 390 cities, aggregating more than 
30,000,000 population; and there are state planning commissions 
developing as federations of city commissions. In July the United 
States Department of Commerce, Division of Building and Hous- 
ing, published Zoning Progress in the United States. Among other 
things, the report showed that forty-six states and the District of 


Columbia have laws permitting commissions to zone. Twenty-eight 
states used a large part or all of the “Standard State Zoning Ena- 
bling Act” issued by the department in 1924. 

Zoning laws were upheld by the United States Supreme Court 
against an effort to erect a business building in Los Angeles, and in 
New York, where it was held the authorities could exclude certain 
buildings or regulate apartment building in areas affected. 

Metropolitan and regional planning has developed rapidly, es- 
pecially around the larger cities. The New York metropolitan dis- 
trict, suggested by the Merchants’ Association of New York, was 
defined by the United States Census Bureau, which will furnish 
1930 census figures according to the new boundaries, as well as the 
1927 Census of Manufactures’ figures. Instead of being bounded 
by a line 10 miles from the limits of the city and parallel to them, 
the new district extends in a circle 40 miles from the city hall out 
on Long Island, up state into Westchester and Rockland counties 
and into New Jersey, covering 3,768 square miles and a population 
of 9,472,500. The new area is important also as a unit for reasons 
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of transit and recreation purposes. Industrial reasons control the 
efforts of the past year of more than a half-hundred cities to urge 
the setting up of boundaries for metropolitan regions according to 
which census figures are asked. 

An international zone is proposed by the Niagara Frontier 
Planning Board, and in Philadelphia a tri-state district is under 
consideration. 

PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 


It has been said that these regional planning schemes are con- 
nected with a growing demand on the part of our urbanized popula- 
tion for non-urban conditions, or at least a demand for the space 
of open and wooded areas. At least there is an increasing demand 
for extra-urban parks, country parks, regional parks, and munici- 
pal parks outside city boundaries. New York is developing state 
and interstate parks; other notable instances occur in New Jersey, 
in Illinois in the Cook County Forest Preserve, and in the Rock- 
ford County Park System, also in the large extra-urban park of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

During 1927 the Park Manual, a huge survey of parks and 
playgrounds in parks throughout the country, was prepared of ma- 
terial collected in previous years. In its many pages can be detect- 
ed much evidence of an increased willingness on the part of boards 
of education, park boards, and public recreation boards to plan co- 
operatively in securing and utilizing properties. The Playground 
and Recreation Association, which conducted the park study, re- 
ported as two of the newest developments an emphasis on home 
play and nature study. 

Advance figures from the 1927 Recreation Yearbook of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America show increases 
in the expenditures for recreation and in the number of workers 
(see Table I). Table II shows the increase in league activities in 
1927 over 1928. 

It should be noted that the increase in number of leagues in 
1927 over 1926 is accounted for in large measure by the increased 
number of cities reporting. The total number of leagues reported 
for 1927 is 8,424; total number of teams, 61,545; of players, 
1,134,907; of spectators, 25,671,879. Figures for both 1927 and 
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1926 showing the number of teams, players, and spectators for 
each type of league listed shows an increase proportionate in gen- 
eral to the number of leagues in each year. 

No figures for 1927 are available at this writing for the other 
items in the 1927 Yearbook. A few items are here listed, however, 


TABLE I 


Item 1927 (Dollars) 1926 (Dollars) 
Total expenditures.............. 32,191, 763.32 | 19,202,123.25 
Land, buildings, and permanent 
15,184,034.96 5,498,090. 65 
Upkeep and supplies.......... 4,432,361.18 2,857,529.16 
8,471,944.61 8, 222,845.74 
Total paid workers.............. 19,825 17,090 f 
Year-round workers........... 2,802 2,905 
Volunteer workers............ she 7,025 8,625 


TABLE II 


of = 
ities ities 
1927 1926 1926 


536 1,425 420 | 


1,115 350 861 285 
Playground ball........... 2,054 357 1,610 274 
Soccer | ee re 390 132 283 103 
Quoits horseshoe. ..... . 583 287 542 1g! 
a 194 73 174 7° 


345 1,302 


to indicate the general extent of recreation provision in 1926. Pre- 
sumably an increase comparable to the increases in the known items 
will be revealed when the other figures are known. In 1926 there 
were 479 public agencies conducting recreation, 275 cities report- 
ing private agencies, and 17 cities with combined departments. 
The funds were supplied in 392 cities by the municipality, in 139 
cities by private agencies, in 221 cities by both. In 1926 790 cities 
reported an increase of 288 cities over the number in 1921. There 
were 10,123 separate play areas, an increase over 1921 of 1,515. 
One hundred and twenty-five cities reported 5,073 workers in train- 
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ing; 65 cities reported 3,094 volunteers in training. There were 
5,600 playgrounds in 704 cities, 1,669 indoor recreation centers in 
240 cities, 35 community houses, and 276 bathing beaches in 157 
cities. 

The presidential address of C. C. Hieatt before the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, representing 677 boards in as 
many communities, in October, made as the chief plea before that 
body the setting aside by “realtors,” in laying out new subdivisions, 
of plots for playgrounds as a matter of good business and of social 
responsibility. The note of city planning was dominant in the dis- 
cussion. That note has often been sounded in 1927 in the programs 
of several playground groups in different cities. The Harmon Foun- 
dation had attracted attention to this plan for playground provi- 
sion before, and has announced for 1928 awards amounting to 
$40,000 for the purpose of improving plots set aside by real estate 
developers in this way. The year 1927 has revealed that city au- 
thorities are often loath to accept a piece of raw acreage in a neigh- 
borhood sparsely settled, and the effort is being made now to tempt 
them with beautified spots. 

Planning for a city, a county, or a region involving several 
cities and counties and even parts of states has been a watchword 
of much greater potency during the year. It has stimulated officials, 
private social and civic agencies, and even business men and organ- 

izations to plan more widely, more permanently, and more socially. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 

Studies in the formation of character traits have, during the 
year and before, thrown great doubts on many of the former as- 
sumptions of the “character building” agencies. These studies in- 
dicate that the behavior called honest or fair or noble or what not 
in any given situation may not be carried over into another. As a 
result some organizations and leaders conducting clubs, scout 
troups, and the like, have questioned fundamentally their tech- 
nique as well as their whole program of activities. Partly from this 
cause, certain studies are in progress, among them an extensive in- 
quiry by the Boy Scouts of America to determine what results 
scouting activities bring about in boys’ natures and characters, and 
a study by the Welfare Council in New York City of the activities 
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carried on by the settlements. Principles of the newer education, 
according to steps taken during the year, seem to have created de- 
termination in the Y.M.C.A. and the Girl Scouts, and possibly 
other organizations, to reorganize camping and club programs on 
lines more in accord with “liberal” principles of education. 

The national council of the Girl Scouts voted to change the uni- 
form from the khaki to a gray-green, because the general public 
associates with the khaki and the style the idea that girl scouting 
is militaristic. 

In suport of the general argument presented here we quote 
Jane Deeter Rippin, director of the Girl Scouts, who, writing of de- 
velopments of the year and relating them to past years, says: 


It seems to me that the great progress which has been made in Girl Scout- 
ing since the close of the war is in thinking through the fundamentals, the aims 
and objectives of Girl Scouting, we have come to several concrete decisions. 
First, that Girl Scouting is a way of life and that as leaders, our objective 
should be to develop those qualities of mind and body that make for happiness 
and creative effort now and in future years. Second, that the Girl Scout pro- 
gram in its entirety gives girls a training which will instill in them friendliness, 
faith and courage in thought and action, and a sensitiveness to the happiness of 
others through service to them. 


CONCLUSION 


For the whole field of social endeavor covered by the para- 
graphs preceding, it seems fair to say the year saw no great changes, 
but steady extensions all along the line, together with several in- 
quiries into aims and results. There was a decidedly greater em- 
phasis on planning for more extensive areas for industrial growth 
and for recreation, and more planning for the future. There also 
occurred an impact of the liberal educational principles that begins 
to take form in changed programs of group organizing agencies. 
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RURAL LIFE 


JOHN M. GILLETTE 
Professor of Sociology, University of North Dakota 


ABSTRACT 


Farm population—aAn evaluation of American farm conditions and processes 
during recent years reveals that the farm population has decreased by more than 
4,000,000 between 1910 and 1928, and that in general cities gained heavily at the ex- 
pense of the country. Economic situation.—In economic directions, our farmers have 
not sustained their pre-war position as compared with urban businesses. Relatively 
farm wealth declined, the prices of farm products did not keep pace with the cost 
of living, farm indebtedness increased, and taxes became more burdensome. Social 
conditions —Farmers of the United States doubtlessly made gains in certain cultural 
directions and in growth of associations, but were perhaps losers in neighborhood 


solidarity. 


GAINS OF FARMING POPULATIONS IN CIVILIZATION 


In this article we shall deal with the participation of rural com- 
munities, and more particularly farming peoples, wherever possi- 
ble in the gains of civilization in recent years. Because of the lack 
of statistical data covering the year 1927 on most matters consid- 
ered it will be necessary to satisfy ourselves with a view of the tend- 
encies which have been operative during very recent times. 

During the course of our national history, until recently, the 
United States often has had a rapidly and at all times a steadily 
increasing farm population. The country was being settled, new 
farm lands were being taken up, agriculture was the dominant 
industry by far, and manufacture was relatively secondary. Begin- 
ning with 1910, however, our nation has witnessed a growing de- 
cline in the number of farming inhabitants. The farming popula- 
tion numbering 32,076,000 in 1910 and only 27,699,000 on January 
1, 1928. The decrease between 1910 and 1920 was 1.4 per cent; 
between 1920 and 1925, it was 8.3 per cent. During 1925 the de- 
crease was I.5 per cent; during 1926, 2.3 per cent; and during 
1927, 0.7 per cent. At the same time the national population was 
making a substantial increase and the urban population was grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. As a consequence of this situation the 
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farm population is shrinking rapidly relatively to the national pop- 
ulation. In 1910 it was 35 per cent and in 1920 it was only 29.9 
per cent of the total national population. 

There has been an increase of white farmers since 1900. At 
that date there were 4,970,000, and in 1920, 5,498,000. There was 
also an increase of colored farmers from 768,000 in 1900 to 950,- 
000 in 1920. Meanwhile the number of foreign-born white farmers 
decreased from 670,000 in 1910 to 581,000 in 1920. 

The decline in the number of inhabitants on farms would indi- 
cate a movement away from the farm, the alternative being an ex- 
cess of deaths over births. In reality, however, there is a very large 
natural increase among farmers, or at least in the rural districts in 
which the farming population is the majority population. Thus, in 
the decade 1910-20 there was a natural increase of over 7,000,000 
in the rural population, whereas the census recorded a gain of only 
1,600,000. The estimated shift from rural districts to cities for the 
decade ending 1910 was more than 4,500,000. Probably about 66 
per cent of this was from farms, as farmers constituted that per- 
centage of rural inhabitants on the average during that decade. Ac- 
cording to this figure, the migration from farms would have been 
nearly 3,000,000 persons. In like manner the estimated shift from 
rural to urban communities for the decade ending 1920 was nearly 
6,500,000 persons. Since about an average of 63 per cent of the 
rural population was on farms during that decade, we may think 
that about 63 per cent of the migrants were agriculturists, a sum of 
about 4,100,000. 

A review of the census figures relating to farm populations for 
1925 and subsequent years warrants the conclusion that migration 
from farms since 1920 has gone on at a still more rapid pace than 
previously to that date. Were the migration sustained for a dec- 
ade, the transfer of inhabitants from farms alone would amount to 
perhaps 5,000,000 for the decade ending 1930. 

According to information issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, all of the nine divisions of the United States registered a 
net loss of farm population during the year 1926. During the next 
year, however, two divisions, the South Atlantic and East South 
Central, recorded a net increase. These facts would seem to indi- 
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cate that depopulation in farming districts is actual and widespread 
throughout the nation. We may secure a conception of the univer- 
sality of this thinning out of the farm population by referring to the 
figures for townships. My study of about 3,000 townships whose 
populations were chiefly farmers, such townships being located in 
seventeen states distributed throughout the nation, shows that over 
60 out of every 100 townships had fewer inhabitants in 1920 than 
in 1910. New York state stood highest, with about 94 per cent of 
its townships suffering a decline, while North Carolina was lowest, 
with slightly over 34 per cent of its townships so affected. 

A consideration of the facts of the economic life of the nation 
since 1910 brings out the fact that the nation as a whole has en- 
joyed great prosperity throughout most of this period, and that 
farmers shared in this good fortune until about 1920, but since 
then have met disaster. The wealth of the nation was about $175,- 
000,000,000 in 1910; about $300,000,000,000 in 1920; and is esti- 
mated as being $400,000,000,000 new. The wages of the industrial 
workers have been good during most of that period and have kept 
pace with the rising cost of living. On the other hand, the wealth of 
the farmer is little greater than it was in 1910, and is much less 
than it was in 1920. In billions of dollars the total wealth of farm- 
ers at successive dates was as follows: 40.9 in 1910, 52.0 in 1913, 
77.9 in 1920, and 57.0 in 1925. Thus there was a decrease of 26.8 
per cent in farm wealth between 1920 and 1925. In that period 
land values went off 31 per cent, implement and machinery values 
25 per cent, and live-stock values 39.2 per cent. But since in that 
period wholesale prices fell 30 per cent, the farmers’ real wealth in 
these commodities, that is, wealth measured in terms of the pur- 
chasing power of money, probably fell little, if any. During the 
period 1913-25 all forms of wealth of farmers increased 9.6 per 
cent, land alone 3.8 per cent, buildings alone 50 per cent, imple- 
ments and machinery alone 35 per cent, while live-stock values de- 
creased 16.2 per cent. While farm wealth was increasing less than 
10 per cent, the national wealth increased over 50 per cent. 

Since we desire to measure the farmer’s advance in several di- 
rections other than the one we have just considered, it will be well 
to adopt a measuring device which we may apply to the item of 
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wealth and also to other factors to be treated. This is the cost of 
living. And we will employ the retail prices in the cities of the va- 
rious sections, rather than wholesale prices, as the basis of the in- 
dex of cost of living, for this is nearer than anything else we have 
to the farmer, and as it is also close to the mass of the consumers, 
it should be representative. The food index constructed by the fed- 
eral government includes 51 cities; that for clothing, housing, fuel 
and life, furniture and furnishing, and miscellaneous comprises 
nineteen cities for the years 1913-17 and twenty-three cities there- 
after. 

The year 1913 is the basic year of the index, the index of that 
year representing 100. Thereafter, the more important combined 
index was as follows: December, 1914, 103; June, 1920, 216.5; 
March, 1923, 168.8; December, 1925, 177.9. Thus the cost of 
living rose 116.5 per cent between 1913 and 1920, decreased 22 per 
cent between the latter date and March, 1923, and then increased 
slightly over 5 per cent by December, 1925. 

It thus appears that farmers were purchasing commodities in 
1920 at an advance of 116.5 per cent over prices of 1913, and in 
1925 at a 78 per cent advance over 1913. Meanwhile we remember 
that the farmers’ wealth increased only about 10 per cent between 
1913 and 1925. 

The farmer has been selling commodities at the same time he 
has been purchasing commodities. He makes a living for himself 
and family by producing crops and stocks, fruits and dairy prod- 
ucts, and selling these in local and world-markets. He feeds the 
world, the nation, the city, and in that sense is the primary pro- 
ducer. How has he fared in marketing his goods? Has he, like the 
manufacturer, been able to enjoy a great increase in the price of 
his goods and then comfortably sustain a slowly descending price 
while the forces after the Great War were settling themselves? 

We shall employ the government’s indices of farm prices in or- 
der to make out a case. They are made up by combining the indices 
of a great many commodity prices, the price of commodities being 
the price at the farm. Let us regard the index of all the products. 

The combined index in 1914 was 102. The highest point since 
was reached in 1919, at 209. The lowest point since was reached in 
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1921, the index being 105. Then began an advance to 116 in 1921, 
143 in December, 1925, and 147 for the year 1925. Of course 
there were variations among the indices of the different commodi- 
ties, but we need not go into those details. It is observed that the 
combined price of farm commodities advanced 101 per cent be- 
tween 1914 and 1920, 44 per cent between 1914 and 1925, and de- 
clined 28.2 per cent between 1920 and 1925. Meanwhile the farm- 
er’s cost of living advanced 116.5 per cent between 1913 and 1920, 
and 78 per cent between 1913 and 1925. Consequently it is evi- 
dent that up to this point the farmer is not a gainer but a loser in 
the nation’s economic prosperity. 

The record of indebtedness of farmers enters into this picture 
of farmers and prosperity. The writer knows of no sufficient infor- 
mation relating to farmers’ short-time loans and indebtedness. But 
the federal government gathers and publishes numerous data relat- 
ing to mortgages on agricultural lands and buildings. The follow- 
ing is a review of the essential facts pertaining to owned farms 
since 1910: 

The number of farms reporting the amount of indebtedness on 
land and buildings increased 13.5 per cent between 1900 and 1910, 
18.5 per cent between 1910 and 1920, and 16.9 per cent during the 
half decade 1920-25, the number reporting in 1925 being 1,395,- 
026. In billions of dollars the value of mortgaged owned farms in 
1910 was 6.3; in 1920, 13.8; and in 1925, 10.8. But in terms of 
1910 dollars, as measured by their purchasing power as determined 
from the wholesale price index, that is, in terms of dollars of con- 
stant purchasing power, the mortgages in billions of dollars were: 
in 1910, 6.3, in 1920, 6.1, and in 1925, 7.4. 

The amount of mortgaged indebtedness on farms in billions of 
dollars was 1.07 in 1900, 1.7 in 1910, an increase of 58.9 per cent; 
4.0 in 1920, a gain of 131.9 per cent; and 4.5 in 1925, an increase 
of 12.8 per cent. Taking 1913 as a basis of reckoning, when the 
amount of farm mortgages was about 2.4 billion dollars, the in- 
crease in such indebtedness by 1920 was 66.1 per cent, and by 
1925 it was 87.7 per cent. The ratio of amount of indebtedness to 
value of farm in 1910 was 27.3; in 1920 it was 29.1; and in 1925 it 
was 41.9. And lest we forget we will recall that the cost of living 
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mounted 116.5 per cent between 1913 and 1920 and 78 per cent 
between 1913 and 1925. 

Farmers, like others who own property, are subject to taxation 
for the support of the government. The taxes of farmers have fol- 
lowed about the same course regarding ascension and descension 
as the cost of living and amount of mortgage. Taking the taxes of 
1914 as 100, the farmers’ taxes of 1920 represented about 155, and 
those of 1923, about 246. There had been no descension up to the 
time of the latest record. Further, there is no indication that farm- 
ers have been able to free themselves of the incidence of the tax. 
To do so, land would have to change hands and the purchaser 
would have to pay the tax in the added price of the land. But little 
land has changed hands since 1910. The falling price of farm com- 
modities is evidence that the taxes were not passed along to con- 
sumers. 

There are several million hired laborers connected with farm- 
ing, and they deserve our consideration. How did they fare while 
the cost of living was soaring and the farm owners were suffering 
reverses? With 1910-14 as 100, the index of farm labor wages in 
IQI5 was 102, 239 in 1920, 150 in 1921, 166 in 1924, and 168 in 
1925. Farm wages increased 139 per cent between 1913 and 1920, 
68 per cent between 1913 and 1925, and 12 per cent between 1921 
and 1925. There was a decline of 37 per cent between 1920 and 
1921. The increase in wages between 1915 and 1920 was 1.3 times 
that of the cost of living. During the next year the decline in wages 
was 3.6 times that in cost of living. From that year to 1925, wages 
increased 8.6 times as fast as the cost of living. Between 1913 and 
1925 wages increased 68 per cent while the cost of living increased 
78 per cent. Agricultural laborers lost ground during the period 
considered, but came off better than farm owners. 

In face of the foregoing facts no one can doubt that the farmer 
has suffered great and inequitable financial losses since 1920 in all 
directions. There has been much talk for several years of applying 
remedies. So far, opinions as to what should be done point to leg- 
islation and to self-help by co-operation. The legislative proposals 
chiefly concern the agricultural surplus. Of the many surplus meas- 
ures introduced in Congress, the McNary-Haugen bill has received 
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the most attention. It was passed by both houses of Congress but 
was vetoed by the president. It is now again before Congress in a 
somewhat modified form. 

It may be doubted whether legislation of that nature would ac- 
complish all that its proponents claim. The most logical procedure 
would be to control production so that the surplus would have less 
weight in determining market prices of farm commodities. The in- 
ternational co-operation of farm organizations would be necessary 
to accomplish this. Consequently it may not be attainable. Mean- 
while, surplus legislation is worth trying with the hope that it may 
be of some benefit. 

Farmers’ co-operative organizations increased from 5,424 in 
1915 to 10,803 in 1925, an increase of 99 pe~ cent. The estimated 
membership grew from 651,185 in 1915 to 2,700,000 in 1925, a 
gain of 314 per cent. The estimated amount of business grew from 
$63 5,839,000 to $2,400,000,000 during the ten years ending 1925, 
representing an increase of 277 per cent. This looks favorable, and 
is. But we should see the wreckages of co-operative organizations 
which have run a short career and died. The majority of the grain 
growers’ associations, for example, enjoyed but a very short life. 
We must know such facts or our enthusiastic judgment of salvation 
by co-operation may lead us into great error. 

Of all the commodity associations, that devoted to live stock 
made the greatest gains in number of associations, membership, 
and amount of business done. Of the nine divisions, the West 
North Central and the Pacific states do the greatest amount of busi- 
ness through agricultural co-operatives. But the East South Cen- 
tral and the West South Central divisions showed the greatest 
growth in number of organizations, membership, and amount of 
business done during the ten years ending 1925. 

Farm tenancy of the unregulated, uneconomical type peculiar 
to the United States continues to increase. The percentage of ten- 
ant farms increased from 25.6 in 1880 to 38.6 in 1925, a gain of 
50.1 per cent. Since 1910 the rate of increase has been less than it 
was before, the increase being from 37 in 1910 to 38.6 in 1925. In 
1900, 23.3 per cent, and in 1920, 27.7 per cent, of all land in farms 
was rented, an increase of 13.2 per cent. 
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The greatest gain in farm tenancy between 1880 and 1925 oc- 
curred in the West North Central and the West South Central di- 
visions, the percentages of increase being 84 and 68, respectively. 
In New England, the Middle Atlantic, and Pacific division, farm 
tenancy decreased during that time. Similarly, the greatest increase 
in acreage tenancy took place in the West North Central and West 
South Central divisions between 1900 and 1920, the percentages of 
increase being 35.6 and 58.5, respectively. Two divisions, New 
England and Middle Atlantic, showed a considerable decline in 
acreage tenancy. 

The number of white farm tenants increased 27.4 per cent be- 
tween 1900 and 1g10, but only 1.1 per cent between r910 and 
1920. Negro renters increased 21.4 per cent during the first of 
these decades, and 4.9 per cent during the latter. 

It is rather apparent that profound changes are taking place in 
rural society. Both the texture of rural communities as well as the 
relations between farmers and non-agricultural communities are 
being transformed. The thinning out of farm population by reason 
of migration to cities and elsewhere has, in some places, under- 
mined association and close neighboring. Now the wide use of au- 
tomobiles by farmers has still further reduced neighborliness and 
neighboring, disintegrated many of the old local communities, and 
replaced them by interest communities of larger diameter with cen- 
ters in the larger towns. 

Another factor which promises to be even more disturbing of 
rural populations is what may be called giant farm machinery. 
The advent of a new type of farm machinery, along with the auto- 
mobile, promises as revolutionary changes in agriculture and farm 
life as was brought about by the appearance of the improved plows, 
seeders, harrows, cultivators, harvesters, and threshers of last cen- 
tury. Besides other effects, the improved machinery of last century, 
co-operating with the railway, steamship, and telegraph, made 
possible expansive farming, rapid settlement of the prairies, and 
world-marketing of agricultural products. The new tractor-driven 
big machines, such as planters and cultivators that plant and cul- 
tivate three or four rows at a time instead of one, harrows and 
seeders functioning on a similar scale, the “combine” which cuts 
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and threshes grain in one operation, and other kindred machines 
will place a premium on large-scale farming, or agriculture of the 
factory type. In certain areas with favorable kinds of crops it is 
possible that it may replace family farming of the small kind by 
capitalistic, hired-hand agriculture. In grain raising, farming could 
be done at two operations, one at seeding and the other at harvest- 
ing time. With the presence of improved roads and powerful, 
speedy automobiles and busses it would be possible for farmers and 
farm hands to live in distant centers and to carry on certain kinds 
of farming from there. But evidently many kinds of agriculture, 
such as dairying, tobacco growing, poultrying, live-stock raising, 
and the like could not be operated by this machine, long-distance 
method. 

There are multitudes of conditions affecting marriage and the 
family today many of which play upon farm families. They affect 
the proportion of the sexes married, the age at which marriage 
takes place, the size of families, and the divorce rate. The census 
data of recent decades indicate that farmers are not postponing 

marriage and that a larger proportion of rural than of urban inhab- 
‘itants get married. However the average size of the family is di- 
minishing, as is the case with urbanites, though at a less rate. 

Available data indicate that the urban divorce rate is much 

\ higher than among farm populations. A study made by the writer 
of the ratio of marriages to divorce in the great cities and in ten 
non-urban counties in each of eight representative states for the 
year 1925 shows that the rate among farmers is only about half 
that among inhabitants of great cities. 

There have been gains made in farming districts in several 
other important directions. In many sections of our nation the 

} equipment on farms, including house, home equipment, and con- 
veniences, barns, silos, and other outdoor improvements is stead- 

\ ily advancing. Rural schools, likewise, have made gains in the 
direction of a lengthened school year in certain states, readjusted 
curriculum in others, standardization in some, heightened qualifica- 
tion of teachers generally, improved supervision, and consolidation 
of small inefficient schools into larger, efficient ones. 

Rural society is being scientifically investigated as never be- 
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fore. The national Department of Agriculture has made many val- 
uable special researches into the phases of agricultural economics. 
It has also fostered numerous investigations of farm populations 
and the standard of living among farmers. The state universities 
and agricultural colleges, especially the latter, have conducted ex- 
cellent surveys of rural communities in state after state. The re- 
sult of all this investigative work is to give the rural social sciences 
a more adequate foundation which will ultimately prove beneficial 
to farmers. The Purnell bill passed by Congress in 1925 promises 
much for agriculture and farm life. It provides that all experi- 
mental stations should receive $20,000 in federal aid in 1926 and 
that this should be increased annually until in 1930 such stations 
will receive $60,000 each. This is to promote research and experi- 
mentation in the fields of production, use, distribution, and market- 
ing of agricultural products, to stimulate the agricultural industry, 
and provide for surveys and investigation of rural communities 
with a view to their improvement. 
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THE FAMILY 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
Research Professor of Sociology, University of North Carolina 


ABSTRACT 


The history of the family is difficult to trace for a single year. It is impossible 
to record even the major events without the co-operation of correspondents repre- 
senting various sections. Statistics are meager for one year. The divorce rate is still 
increasing. The farm family appears to be slowly decreasing. The federal legislation 
of greatest importance has been the continuation of the Sheppard-Towner Act. Sev- 
eral states illustrate the disposition to make marriage more difficult. The increased 
interest in parental education has been a marked feature. Studies of family prob- 
lems attest the desire to know the facts. The general social trend has been toward 
recognizing the small family as the American standard. Popular interest has been 
fixed on the discussion of Lindsey’s Companionate Marriage. 


It is difficult to summarize the history of the family for a single 
year. Statistics, meager at best, are almost not to be had for a 
year-period so recent. If the study is made to include all that per- 


tains to the family life, it becomes too broad and intrudes into 
other fields of interest. If narrowed unduly, it fails to give an ac- 
curate interpretation. It is especially difficult to follow the family 
development in the various states, and I wish to express my appre- 
ciation for the co-operation of sociologists in different sections 
whose help has made this summary possible.* 


STATISTICS 
The only statistical statement regarding marriages and di- 
vorces for 1927 yet issued is a report concerning Delaware, and 
shows an increase in marriages and a decrease in divorces over last 
year (see Table I). 
The report of all the states for 1926 was given to the public 
near the close of 1927, and in brief was as follows: 


. There were 1,202,079 marriages performed in the United States 


during the year 1926, as compared with 1,188,334 in 1925. These figures rep- 
resent an increase of 13,745 marriages, or 1.2 per cent. The relative increase 


*I especially wish to acknowledge the assistance given me in collecting infor- 
mation by Ruth M. Lindquist, graduate student at the University of North Carolina. 
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was somewhat less than the estimated increase in the population, which 
amounted to 1.5 per cent. 

During the year 1926 there were 180,868 divorces granted in the United 
States, as compared with 175,449 in 1925, representing an increase of 5,410, or 
3.1 per cent. There were 3,823 marriages annulled in 1926, this being the first 
year for which statistics of annulments were collected. 

The estimated population of the United States on July 1, 1926, was 117,- 
136,000, and on July 1, 1925, 115,378,000. On the basis of these estimates 
the number of marriages per 1,000 of the population was 10.26 in 1926, as 
against 10.30 in 1925; and the number of divorces per 1,000 of the population 
was 1.54 in 1926, as against 1.52 in 1925. 


TABLE I 


DELAWARE 


MARRIAGES Divorces 


1926 1926 


1927 


Total number in the state.......... 1,154 I, 109 163 202 
Number per 1,000 of the population. . 4.7 4.6 0.67 0. 84 


Other states showing considerable decreases in the number of 
divorces were New Hampshire, with a decrease of 7.2 per cent; 
Wyoming, with a decrease of 6.3 per cent; Nevada, with a de- 
crease of 5.6 per cent; and Mississippi, with a decrease of 4.4 per 
cent. Other states showing considerable increases include Califor- 
nia, with an increase of 13.6 per cent; North Dakota, with an in- 
crease of 10 per cent; Vermont, with an increase of 9.7 per cent; 
New Jersey, with an increase of 8.8 per cent; and Kentucky, with 
an increase of 8.3 per cent. 

The statistics of the number of marriages per 1,000 of the total 
population (estimated for intercensal years) show very little 
change, as is indicated by the following figures: 


1916 


1926 


alt 
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On the other hand, the number of divorces per 100,000 of the gen- 
eral population continues to show an increase, with no year showing 
a decrease, as is indicated by the following figures: 


These rates of divorce for 100,000 population may be slightly in 
error, owing to the difficulty of determining the population of the 
United States for each of these years, the number of divorces being 
quite accurate. It is of some interest, therefore, to compare the 
ratio of the number of divorces per year with the number of mar- 
riages per year. This is done in the following figures, which show 
the number of marriages to every ten divorces: 


The divorce rate, which has been tabulated ever since the Civil 
War, continues to show a rapid annual gain, and there is, so far, no 
evidence of an approaching decline. 

Professor Galpin, of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, reports that “there is a statistical presumption that the farm 
family is slowly decreasing in number of members in all states.” 
He also says: “The farm population per farm in the United States: 
census of 1910, 5.04; census of 1920, 4.90; census of 1925, 4.55. 
The overpopulation of farms being somewhat generally recog- 
nized may prove a deterrent to farm birth-rate. Some parts of rural 
Germany I found had reached a stable equilibrium of farm popu- 
lation.” 

LEGISLATION 

One of the most important appropriations of Congress was that 

providing for the continuation until June 30, 1929, of the Shep- 
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pard-Towner Act designed to promote the welfare of mothers and 
infants. 

Amendments and new laws in several states seem to indicate 
a desire to make the marriage contract a more difficult one to enter. 
Pennsylvania forbids the granting of a license to all under sixteen; 
Minnesota has raised the minimum age at which girls may marry 
to sixteen, with the exception of those not less than fifteen who 
have received the consent of their parents. In New York a similar 
law requires the consent of parents for girls between fourteen and 
sixteen, and another prevents the justices of the peace from acting 
as celebrants of civil marriages if the boy is under eighteen or the 
girl under sixteen. All persons under twenty-one years of age are 
required to wait five days after applying for a license before they 
may obtain it. Connecticut also stipulates a five-day period for all 
applicants, regardless of age, while in California the period is a 
three-day one. In North Carolina a physical examination is now 
a requirement for both contracting parties, and the conditions un- 
der which the examination is carried out are specified. 

Nevada has cut the period of residence which is necessary for 
persons applying for a divorce from six to three months. In New 
Jersey the waiting period between the preliminary hearing and the 
final divorce decree has been reduced from six to three months. 

Laws regarding the sterilization of the unfit for the prevention 
of their reproduction were passed by Idaho, Indiana, New Jersey, 
and North Dakota. During the year Kansas had experience in ad- 
ministering such a law, and the operation of the California law was 
studied by Paul Popenoe, who is now giving us valuable reports 
based on this investigation. In passing on the constitutionality of 
a Virginia statute, the United States Supreme Court handed down 
a decision upholding sterilization in a case where there had been 
three generations of imbeciles. 

In Tennessee an act providing for an appropriation to combat 
venereal diseases was passed. 

The legal status of married women has been altered in New 
Jersey by several measures. Contracts may now be made inde- 
pendently of the husband; dower and curtsey rights of one-half of 
the estate of the deceased member hold true for both widows and 
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widowers. A Double Domicile Act gives to married women the 
right to establish their domicile for the purpose of voting, taxation, 
and other civic matters. According to a new statute in North Da- 
kota, married women may now serve as administrators of estates. 

Laws relating to women and children that have a special bear- 
ing on the family embrace a wide variety of subjects. Revisions 
of the mothers’ pensions acts have been made in Delaware, Ne- 
braska, and Montana. In Missouri and New Jersey the practice 
of midwifery has had new regulations imposed. A plea for annul- 
ment of the adoption may be made in Iowa by foster parents if an 
adopted child develops insanity or venereal disease within five 
years after adoption. 

An eight-hour day for women working in certain specified in- 
dustries has become a law in Arizona, and a forty-eight-hour week 
for women has received favorable action by the legislature of New 
York. The latter, however, permits overtime under certain condi- 
tions. In North Carolina an eight-hour day for children under six- 
teen has been passed, affecting only those children beyond the 
fourth grade. 

Penalties for maintaining houses of prostitution were provided 
in Michigan and Washington. In New York the Gedney birth con- 
trol bill sponsored by women’s organizations in the state was de- 
feated. 

EDUCATION 

The interest in adult education, especially along the lines of 
home management, child study, and parenthood, increased in 
1927. The following statement shows the scope of the work and 
the number of individuals reached by only one of the national 
agencies for such education, the States Relations Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture: “The work among the 
farm women related to foods, nutrition, clothing, house furnish- 
ings, home management, health and demonstrations of improved 
home practices, and 14,800 community clubs with 285,000 mem- 
bers were conducted. As a general result of the activities of the 
extension forces and the farm people associated with them, over 
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4,000,000 instances of the adoption of improved farm and home 
practices were reported.’” 

When the National Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work met in Buffalo in October to celebrate the semicentennial an- 
niversary of the founding of the first organization in America for 
family welfare, Frank J. Bruno, chairman of the Committee of Or- 
ganization, stated the objective of the conference in the following 
words: “It is an attempt to focus on the contemporary family 
whatever light is available from the various sciences, disciplines, 
and skills of the present day.” The Kansas Conference of Social 
Work gave its entire program to a discussion of family problems. 

In March the first American Homes Congress was held in Des 
Moines under the auspices of the American Home Department of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and delegates from 
local clubs all over the country represented their groups in a discus- 
sion of the present-day American home. Of more than national sig- 
nificance was the fifth Pan-American Congress, held in Havana, 
Cuba, in December for the purpose of promoting in the Americas a 
program which will maintain and safeguard conditions for whole- 
some child development. The section on the family of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society demonstrated by both its program and at- 
tendance a vigorous and increasing interest in the scientific study 
of the family and its problems. 

Much literature relating to marriage and the home in magazine 
and book form appeared during the year. The Survey, the Family, 
and Progressive Education are among the periodicals which have 
devoted an entire issue to one or more phases of the modern family. 
Children, the Magazine for Parents rapidly increased its circula- 
tion, and by the end of the year reached journalistic security. 

Most significant, perhaps, was the notable addition of courses 
on the family in normal schools and colleges and experiments in 
pre-marriage education. The second session of the Vassar Insti- 
tute of Euthenics continued the success of the preceding year. The 
Parenthood Conference of Southern California at Los Angeles re- 
vealed an interest surprising even to its promoters. A similar con- 


* A. C. True, “Extension in 1927,” Journal of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, April, 1928. 
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ference for the Northwest held at St. Paul was also a great suc- 
cess. At the Merritt-Palmer School at Detroit was held an unusual 
conference on home problems attended by specialists. 


STUDIES 


In 1927 the growth of interest in the investigation of the family 
was attested by studies finished, continued, and started.’ In New 
York City, under the auspices of the Bureau of Social Hygiene, Dr. 
D. V. Hamilton proceeded with his investigation of the marriage 
experience of a hundred married men and a hundred married wom- 
en. Successful marriages, relatively neglected previously, received 
attention in a study started by Mrs. C. G. Woodhouse, of the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and in an investigation begun at the Institute of Social Re- 
search at the University of North Carolina. The publishing of the 
report of the League of Nations on traffic in women and children 
was a notable event. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


The following social conditions as related to the family appear 
true of 1927. In the cities architecture continued its adjustment to 
the no-child type of family, and in the villages and suburbs we had, 
according to the testimony of real estate agents, an increased de- 
mand for small houses adapted to the childless or the small family. 
The employment of married women in all-day jobs increased. The 
progressive school authorities showed a disposition to remove their 
regulations preventing married women from teaching, and even, as 
in Washington, D. C., to allow married teachers, in cases of preg- 
nancy, to hold their jobs while taking the necessary absence. 

The attack on the morals of youth abated somewhat, and 
popular interest turned to suggestions for marriage reform. In an 
agitation for divorce by mutual consent, former Judge Ben Lindsey 
took a spectacular place, and by calling this a companionate mar- 
riage, introduced a new term into the newspaper vocabulary, at the 
same time destroying the precision of “companionate marriage” as 
previously used in sociological literature. 


*See Mrs. C. G. Woodhouse, “The Field of Research on the Economic and So- 
cial Problems of the Home,” Journal of Home Economics, Vol. XX, Nos. 3, 4, 5. 


CRIME 


C. E. GEHLKE 
Professor of Sociology, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


ABSTRACT 


This article contains little statistical material relative to crime and its treatment 
in 1927. It deals rather with evidences of tendencies in this field as indicated in this 
year. (1) Developments in the field of statistics of crime and criminals include the 
movement for uniform police statistics, now under way; the studies of the statistics 
of criminal courts by the New York State Crime Commission, by the Illinois Asso- 
ciation for Criminal Justice, by the Harvard Survey on Crime and Law in Boston, 
by the Cincinnati Bureau of Municipal Research, and by the newly formed Penn- 
sylvania Crime Commission; the federal census statistics of prisoners in 1926; and 
the legislative efforts in this special field. (2) Crime commissions are briefly re- 
viewed with respect to chronology, aims, and achievements. (3) Reports of crime 
commissions published in 1927 are summarized, namely those of New York State, 
California, and Minnesota. The legislation following these reports is mentioned. 
(4) Progress in probation is shown. (5) The research survey of the Social Science 
Research Council is noted. 


Ideally, this discussion of crime in the year 1927 should begin 
with a brief statistical summary for the entire United States, of (a) 
the number of crimes reported to the police, (4) the classification 
of these crimes, (c) number of arrests of persons accused of these 
crimes, (d) the results of the judicial processes which followed these 
arrests, (e) the number of persons in prison on the first (or last) 
day of the year, together with the data of commitments and re- 
leases of prisoners, (f) the number of persons on probation and on 
parole. None of these “ideal” data are available for the country as 
a whole, nor for any save rare local communities. The most recent 
federal census report, Prisoners: 1923, provides data four years 
old in 1927, and only for prisoners and prisons at that. While a 
number of states annually report through the secretary of state or 
some other state official, certain of the statistical facts concerning 
the operation of the courts, this is not universal. Such reports are 
for fiscal years which do not always coincide with the calendar 

* Another activity of the census bureau, an annual census of prisons and re- 
formatories, has not yet reached the stage of publishing; but a press release of April 
17, 1928, is briefly summarized in connection with the description of this new ven- 
ture on pages 160-61. 
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year, and are hence not exactly comparable with each other. More- 
over, these reports are not generally available early enough to be 
useful for an annual summary of which this is intended to be the 
first example. 

This article will have to be limited largely to indicating the 
evidences of progress in this field and in other fields of activity 
connected with this general question. It will be necessary to cite 
some of the more recent developments in the field before the year 
chosen. It is to be hoped that these facts will serve as an introduc- 
tion to the subject which will in future editions of this annual be 
continued on a basis of stricter limitation to the year for which it is 


a compte rendue. 


I. DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIELD OF STATISTICS OF CRIME 
AND CRIMINALS 


a) Police statistics—In 1927 there was organized a Commit- 
tee on Uniform Crime Records in the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. This committee secured from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial a grant of a sum of money to finance the 
investigation necessarily precedent to a workable system of uni- 
form crime records. This investigation is being directed by Bruce 
Smith, of the National Institute of Public Administration, for the 
committee referred to, with the assistance of an advisory commit- 
tee of seven men technically conversant with the problems involved. 
The main outlines of the study involve the standardization of se- 
curing the facts relating to the crime, the facts relating to the of- 
fender, facts relating to the functioning of the agencies of criminal 
justice, and the compilation and presentation of statistical ma- 
terials. Though the completion of this program does not imply a 
nation-wide adoption by all police departments, it is a necessary 
step in the direction of clearing up this most neglected of all phases 
of statistics of crime. : 

b) Statistics of the operation of criminal courts.—In addition 
to the routine collection of court statistics referred to before as 
carried on by the governments of a number of the states, this year 
was signalized by four studies in the field of court statistics carried 
on in New York State, in Illinois, in Boston, and in Cincinnati. 
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The New York study was carried on as part of the work of the new 
York State Crime Commission.* 


TABLE I 
ConpENSseD Case Mortatity Tasie ror New York City 
(By Percentaces OF NUMBER OF ARRESTS) 

Arrests (number) . . 19,468 
Arrests (percentage) 100.00 
Police custody 

1.07 
Preliminary hearing 

The grand jury 

12.24 
The trial court 

Eliminated . . . . 8.31 

Sentences suspended 5.50 
Imprisoned or fined 15.42 


TABLE II 


CONDENSED CASE MortTatity TABLE FOR New York State (By PERCENTAGES 
or Cases HELD FOR THE GRAND JuRY) 


Upstate Upstate 
ities Cities 
Entire State (Population | (Population yy 
100,000 or 5,000- 
Over) 100,000) 


Held for grand jury 
Number 8,005 1,177 1,228 
100.00 100.00 100.00 


Grand jury 
26.93 20.77 16.14 20. 28 25.00 
The trial court 
Eliminated 18. 36 20.21 15.80 15.22 9.85 
Sentenced 54-71 50.02 68.06 64.50 65.15 
Sentence suspended. ... 16.13 12.52 22.18 24.76 28.07 
Imprisoned or fined 38.58 37.50 45.88 39.74 37.08 


A brief summary of some of the outstanding facts of this survey 
is presented in Tables I and II, reproduced from Tables 3a (p. 
111) and 3b (p. 113) of the Report of the Crime Commission of 
New York State. 


* Published as a part (pp. 95-174) of the Report of the Crime Commission of 
New York State, Legislative Document No. 94 (Albany: J. B. Lyon Co., Printers, 
1927). 
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In these tables “eliminated” means simply not progressing to 
the next stage of procedure. The most significant point in Table 
I is the fact that only 15 per cent of all arrests on felony charges 
in 1925 in New York City led to punishment; and of all cases 
bound over to the grand jury in New York State, as a whole, only 
39 per cent were finally punished. 

The Illinois Association for Criminal Justice, modeled on the 
Missouri Association for Criminal Justice, began an extensive sur- 
vey of criminal justice in that state, involving among other things 
a fairly detailed study of the statistics of court operation. This 
report is not yet published. The work in Boston (as yet unpub- 
lished) is to be a part of the report of the Harvard Survey on Crime 
and Law in Boston. The Cincinnati Survey was carried on by the 
Cincinnati Bureau of Municipal Research.’ In addition to these 
studies under way or completed, certain preliminary work was done 
for the Pennsylvania Crime Commission (a body created by the 
state legislature) looking toward the establishment of regular sys- 
tem of collection of such data by the state government.* 

As a bit of evidence of the widespread interest of the public 
in this general field, the National Crime Commission published 
(December 5) a pamphlet on Criminal Statistics and the Identifi- 
cation of Criminals, a report of the Subcommittee on Pardons, Pa- 
role, Probation, Penal Laws, and Institutional Correction. 

c) Statistics of prisoners and prisons —Reference has already 
been made to the United States census report Prisoners: 1923. This 
type of report has been published twice before: for 1904 and for 
1910. The census bureau was engaged in 1927 “in the first of a 
series of proposed annual censuses of state and federal prisons and 
reformatories, schedules for the year 1926 having been received for 
96 out of a total of 99 institutions. For use in connection with this 
annual census the bureau issued about a year ago a manual of 
criminal statistics which contained, in addition to the necessary 
instructions for the reports from the prisons and reformatories, a 


*A brief summary of this has appeared: What Happens to Felony Cases in 
Cincinnati, Bureau of Municipal Research, Pamphlet No. 5, May, 1928. 


*It should be noted that the data presented by such a statistical study naturally 
are of a year or two previous to the year of collection or publication. 
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series of suggested outlines for statistics to be compiled by or for 
other agencies, including police departments, courts, prosecutors, 
and parole and probation agencies. These brief suggestions, it was 
hoped, might contribute in some measure to the standardization of 
records and reports in the field of statistics of crime, or at least 
form the starting-point for more effective methods of standardiza- 
tion.”® This annual census is certain to be of great value to the 
student, as it will reflect annual rather than decennial tendencies. 
It is obvious, however, that it cannot solve the problem of crime 


TABLE III 
ADMISSIONS TO STATE AND FEDERAL PRISONS AND REFORMATORIES 


PRISONERS RECEIVED FROM COURTS DURING THE YEAR 


NUMBER OF Number per 100,000 of 


(19 General Population 


1926 1923 


State institutions (total re- 
ported for 1926) g2 41, 942/33, 298|26,415| 37. 
Federal institutions 4 5,010] 3,703) 987) 4. 


4 | 31.2 
3 3-3 


statistics in general because it lacks statistics of crimes reported 
and judicial statistics. 

A brief excerpt from the press release of the summary of this 
report (dated April 17, 1928) will give some idea as to the type 
of data being collected and will reveal certain trends (see Table 
III). It must be kept in mind that these figures are from state 
and federal prisons and reformatories, and so are a picture of the 
group of prisoners convicted of the more serious offenses. Returns 
were received for 44 states, covering 92 out of a total of 95 state 
prisons and reformatories. Complete returns were received for 
the four federal penal institutions covered by the census. Three 
states—Alabama, Florida, and Idaho—failed to furnish reports, 
and Delaware has no state prison nor reformatory. 

* Quotation from a paper by Leon E. Truesdell, of the United States Census 
Bureau, entitled “The Problem of Collecting and Standardizing Statistics of Crime 
in Forty-eight Sovereign States,” read before a section of the American Statistical 
Association in Washington, December 29, 1927. Published in Journal of the Ameri- 


can Statistical Association, XXIII, New Series No. 161 A (March, 1928), Supple- 
ment, 128. 
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Table III reveals the fact that there has been a very notable 
increase in the commitment rate of prisoners. In the state prisons 
we note an increase of only 1.3 per 100,000 from 1910 to 1923— 
thirteen years—and 6.2 per 100,000 from 1923 to 1926—three 
years. The causes of this are not obvious; it may be due to greater 
efficiency of the machinery of justice, to the greater severity of 
sentencing, or to an increase in crime. 

The number of prisoners in these 96 institutions on January 1, 
1927, is of course larger than the number admitted during the pre- 
ceding year (see Table IV). 


TABLE IV 


PRISONERS IN STATE AND FEDERAL PRISONS AND REFORMATORIES ON JANUARY 1 


Jano- | Janu- | Janv- | Janv- NUMBER GENERAL 
ARY I, | ARY I, | ARY I, | ARY I, 
1927 1926 1923 


1926 1923 


State institutions (total re- 
ported 1926-27) 89 , 294/83 ,721/72,474/61 ,933 
Federal institutions 6,803] 6,445] 4,664] 1,904 


Here we note a sharp rise, from 68.3 to 75.3 per 100,000 from 
1923 to 1926; and even in one year, 1926-27, there is an increase 
of nearly 4 per 100,000. Apparently, then, this prison population 
is increasing at an increasing rate so far as these brief summaries 
are an index. 

Before passing to other matters it should be noted that among 
the bills passed by the legislature of New York State in 1927 on 
recommendation of the New York State Crime Commission (a 
legislative creation) was one providing for the establishment, in the 
police department of each city in the state with two hundred thou- 
sand population and over, of a central bureau of criminal identifi- 
cation, records, and statistics. In addition to the improvement of 
identificational records, it involves a centralization of all informa- 
tion for “police, courts, and various departments, bureaus, and 
institutions in such city dealing with criminals.’” A bill providing 


* New York Times, March 28, 1927, p. 8, col. 1. 
"Senate bill No. 1156, March 1, 1927, introduced by Mr. Baumes, chairman 
of the Crime Commission. 
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for a state bureau of identification and the preparation of quarterly 
and annual statistics of a very extensive type relative to operation 
of police, courts, penal institutions, probation and parole boards, 
pardons, etc., by the division of criminal identification, records, 
and statistics was not passed.* The Missouri Association for Crimi- 
nal Justice in the program of legislation which it presented to the 
state legislature of 1927, included a proposal for the establishment 
of a bureau of criminal identification, investigation, and statistics 
under the supervision of the department of penal institutions, and 
another which prescribed certain records to be maintained by the 
police, sheriffs, justices of the peace, courts of record, and penal 
institutions. They were, however, not adopted. These are indica- 
tions of an awakened interest in criminal statistics. 


2. CRIME COMMISSIONS 


Under this title are included organizations of both govern- 
mental and private creation, state-wide, or limited to a particular 
city, primarily aiming at research or chiefly directed toward action, 
such as new legislation. Some are primarily concerned with crimi- 


nal laws—procedural and substantive. Others interest themselves 
in the operation of police, courts, penal institutions, probation and 
parole, causes of crime. Some are commissions with no funds; oth- 
ers are well financed. Some aim mostly to keep a constant check 
on the operation of criminal justice. Some are backed largely by 
business interests, and some by the organized bar.’® They have, 


* Senate bill No. 1152, March 1, 1927, introduced by Mr. Baumes, chairman of 
the Crime Commission. 


* Summary of the Legislative Program of the Missouri Association for Crimi- 
nal Justice, St. Louis, 1926. 


* Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XVIII, No. 1 (May, 1927), p. 120. 

“Crime Commissions.—Following is a partial list of crime commissions and 
similar organizations in the United States: California Commission for the Reform 
of Criminal Procedure, Chicago Crime Commission, Illinois Association for Criminal 
Justice, Baltimore Criminal Justice Commission, Michigan State Crime Commis- 
sion, Minnesota Crime Commission, Missouri Association for Criminal Justice, Ne- 
braska Crime Commission, New Hampshire Crime Commission, New Jersey State 
Crime Commission, Crime Commission of New York State, Cleveland Association 
for Criminal Justice, Memphis Crime Commission, Louisiana Commission for the 
Reform of Criminal Procedure, Kansas Crime Commission, Commission to Study 
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however, certain common characteristics. They express dissatis- 
faction with the present status of the administration of criminal 
justice in the United States, and they aim, either directly and im- 
mediately, or indirectly and ultimately, at some type of reform. 
At the present time they may be said to be epidemic in the United 
States; and they bid fair to be endemic. They differ from such 
bodies as the American Prison Association, the National Probation 
Association, the American Institute of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology in being expressions of what may be called the “amateur 
spirit” in the field of criminology and penology, being backed 
mostly by business men, prominent civil lawyers, and legislators 
rather than by persons involved professionally or as scholars in the 
field. 

It is impossible here to trace in any detail the history of this 
movement. A few landmarks may be pointed out. 

The Chicago Crime Commission,’ organzed in 1919, has 
aimed from the beginning to keep an accurate record of serious 
crimes committed and of the operation of the machinery of criminal 
justice in that city. An important part of its work was of course 
to keep the public informed of the current situation, and thus to 
influence the course of justice in a helpful manner. The year 1920 
saw the organization of the Section on Criminal Law of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. The next landmark was the survey of crimi- 
nal justice in Cleveland, conducted by the Cleveland Foundation 
in 1921.’* Following the Cleveland survey came the creation of 
the Cleveland Association for Criminal Justice, which has func- 
tioned in much the same way as the Chicago Crime Commission. 
In 1922 the Baltimore Criminal Justice Commission was organ- 


the Causes of Crime in Kentucky, Evanston Crime Commission, Crime Suppression 
League of Dallas, Inc. 

“The following bodies have appointed special committees to study Crime Prob- 
lems in connection with their regular functions: Colorado Prison Association, In- 
diana State Bar Association, Harvard Law School, Arkansas Bar Association, Insti- 
tute for Research in Social Science, Yale University Law School.” 


™G. W. Kirchwey, “Breasting the Crime Wave,” Survey, Vol. LVIII, No. 2 
(April 15, 1927); J. M. Hepbron, “Local Crime Commissions: Their Origin, Pur- 
pose, and Accomplishment,” Scientific Monthly, XXIV, 426-31. 


” Criminal Justice in Cleveland (Cleveland: The Cleveland Foundation, 1922). 
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ized; in 1923, the American Law Institute (strictly speaking not 
a crime commission, though having some functions like those of 
some of the commissions). In 1925 the Missouri Association for 
Criminal Justice began its work by undertaking a survey of crimi- 
nal justice that was state wide (report published in 1926).* In 
1925 also the legislature of California created the Commission for 
the Reform of Criminal Procedure.'* The legislature of New York 
State in 1926 created the Crime Commission, which reported to 
the legislature February 28, 1927."° In 1926 the Harvard Survey 
of Crime and Law in Boston got under way. In 1927 the Illinois 
Association for Criminal Justice, resembling that of Missouri, 
began a state-wide survey of Illinois. 

The National Crime Commission, organized in 1925, began as 
a typical agency of protest against the shortcomings of American 
criminal justice. It was composed at first of a number of persons 
distinguished chiefly for their prominence in our national life, rath- 
er than their technical equipment for dealing with these problems. 
It is, however, gradually assuming the functions of a national 
forum on the questions involved in crime. Increasingly it is draw- 
ing into its affairs the trained investigator. Its conference, held in 
Washington November 2 and 3, 1927, included within its list of 
speakers a number of persons with experience as administrators 
and as students of criminology. Its function is apparently to be 
more and more that of stimulating country-wide intelligent and 
informed interest in all the phases of the problem of crime. Sig- 
nificant of this tendency is the resolution adopted in the form of the 
report of the Committee on Criminal Information as is indicated 
by this excerpt: “Sixth, that the National Crime Commission 
should establish a permanent committee on criminal information, 
to be appointed as soon as may be, charged with the duty of secur- 
ing the coordination of all efforts directed towards the end set forth 
above. That the personnel of this committee should represent all 


* The Missouri Crime Survey (New York: Macmillan Co., 1926). 
** Report of the Commission for the Reform of Criminal Procedure to the State 
Legislature (Sacramento, 1927). 


* Report of the Crime Commission, New York State, Legislative Document No. 
94 (Albany: J. B. Lyon Co., Printers, 1927). 
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important agencies interested in the gathering of such informa- 


9916 


tion. 
These are by no means all the agencies of this kind (as the 


footnote on p. 163 indicates), but they are representative particu- 
larly of the type of organization which is now, or has been, carrying 
on research and publicity with a view to its immediate or ultimate 


use in reform. 


3. REPORTS OF COMMISSIONS PUBLISHED IN 1927 


The New York State Crime Commission.""—As a legislative 
creation this body must report to the legislature. Its report, sub- 
mitted February 28, 1927, consists of a general section, including 
a large number of recommendations, and a number of special re- 
ports. The general report first presents figures and testimonials to 
prove the effectiveness of the so-called “‘Baumes Laws” passed by 
the legislature in 1926 and effective July 1, 1926. These laws were 
notable for their severity, especially the one requiring the judge to 
sentence to life imprisonment any person convicted for the fourth 
time of a felony. The general tendency of the report is in the di- 
rection of greater severity in punishment. The Commission has 
not, however, shut its eyes to the fact that parole and probation 
have never had a fair trial because of the unwillingness of the com- 
munities to finance them adequately for the maintenance of proper 
standards. Among the recommendations in this field is one for the 
unification of the seven or more different agencies doing probation 

work in Greater New York. The penal recommendations suggest 
classification on psychiatric grounds, and an addition to the insti- 
tution for defective delinquents at Napanoch. Much larger and 
better-trained police departments are recommended. New and strict 
legislation is suggested to cope with the professional receivers of 
stolen goods. The substitution of district judges for justices of the 
peace is proposed. Reference has already been made to the recom- 
mendations respecting records and statistics. Juries come in for 
considerable attention; and the waiving of jury trial, as used in sev- 


* E. R. Cass, “National Crime Commission Conference,” Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, XVIII, No. 4 (February, 1928), pp. 407 ff. 
* Report of the Crime Commission, State of New York, Legislative Document 


No. 94 (1927). 
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eral other United States commonwealths, is strongly urged. The 
value of the grand jury is questioned, as are also the various tradi- 
tional limitations on the power of the judge in the trial. In detail no 
less than eighty specific recommendations are made to the legis- 
lature. 

Besides the report of the subcommission on statistics, alluded 
to earlier in this paper, there are reports on courts, police, penal 
institutions, adjustment of sentences, and on causes and effects of 
crime. The latter report has attracted much attention, partly be- 
cause it was a new departure for crime commission studies, and 
partly because of the publicity which a section of it (dealing with 
a particular area of Brooklyn) received when the inhabitants of 
that area protested against the unfavorable notice it caused. 

The California Commission for the Reform of Criminal Pro- 
cedure also made a report during the year 1927 to the legislature 
which had created it.** The system which the commission recom- 
mended “had this as its objective: that in administering criminal 
justice the proceedings shall arrive at the truth and do so with the 
greatest simplicity, swiftness, and certainty.’"* With these aims 
in mind it recommends changes which shall speed justice, e.g., by 
reducing continuances and delay in the trial court or court of ap- 
peals toa minimum. Pleadings shall be simplified to the degree that 
is found in English procedure. As for conduct of trials, the judge is 
to be given more power in selecting the jury and in controlling the 
admission of evidence and examination of witnesses. Parole and in- 
determinate sentence and probation are approved in principle, but 
are made somewhat more limited in application: e.g., relatively 
high minimum sentences before parole for those guilty of a second 
(or later) felony, or guilty of a felony while armed with a deadly 
weapon. The granting of bail is somewhat modified by require- 
ment that a bail bond be a recordable lien upon real property, and 
that in a cash bond the money be deposited. The commission fur- 
ther recommends the provision of a hospital for the criminal in- 
sane, and that material witnesses be extraditable to other states. 
** Report of the Commission for the Reform of Criminal Procedure to the Leg- 
islature, State of California (Sacramento: State Printing Office, 1927). 
* Ibid., p. 5. 
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Because some of these reforms are impossible by statute, the 
commission proposes a constitutional amendment referendum on 
eight points, of which two are: to permit the jury to consider the 

fact that the defendant fails to take the stand in his own behalf; 

and one permitting the waiver of a jury trial in felony cases where 
both the people and the defendant desire to make such a waiver. 

This referendum is proposed for action at the general election of 
1928. 

The Minnesota Crime Commission was appointed by the gov- 
ernor of that state in 1926. At the end of that year it presented a 
report®® containing its conclusions in summary, together with rec- 
ommendations and the reasons therefor. In condensed form it 
presents the following findings: Crime is a state-wide problem. 
Promptness, efficiency, vigor in enforcement are essential. Cer- 
tainty is more effective than severity. Public opinion must be in- 
formed and active. The Commission can recommend only the most 
immediate improvements. Further study is indispensable. The 
second part of the report, presenting the detailed findings, is to 
appear later. 

The scope of this study is somewhat broader than that of the 
California commission’s work. It is less exclusively legal, and its 
recommendations cover a wide field. 

Legislation —The New York legislature passed eighteen of the 
thirty-eight bills presented by the Crime Commission.** Most oi 
these bills involved greater severity toward defendants. Three of 
those not passed were the bill providing a much greater strictness 
in control of the possession of pistols and machine guns (Senate 
bill No. 1150), the bill providing that a thief may be a witness 
against the receiver of stolen property—now not legally permis- 
sible (Senate bill No. 1171); the bill making the minimum term 
of imprisonment for second degree murder forty, instead of twenty, 
years (Senate bill No. 1161). This indicates that the legislature 
was unwilling to adopt quite as severe a tone as that of the pro- 
posers, and also that it was unwilling to remove some of the legal 
* “Minnesota Crime Commission Report,” Minnesota Law Review, Supple- 


ment, January, 1927. 
™ New York Times, March 28, 1927, p. 8, col. 1. 
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protections of defendants. This opposition may have been due in 

part (as is intimated in the New York Times of March 2, 1927) to 
the opposition of members of the legislature who in their private 
capacity practice law in the criminal courts. It remains to be seen 
whether this severity will be backed up by the public. The com- 
mission is quite confident that the so-called ““Baumes Laws” have 
been effective in reducing crime. A supplementary statistical in- 
vestigation of the operation of the courts in New York State during 
the first six months of the operation of these laws was made by the 
Commission in 1927, the results of which are not published at the 
time of this writing. 

The California Commission secured assent to its program in 
large measure.”” As indicated before, its recommendations center 
about improvements in criminal procedure which are now widely 
accepted among leaders of the bar, and increasing severity of pun- 
ishment, as is indicated in the recommendations on probation and 
parole mentioned before. 

The legislative program of the Missouri Association for Crimi- 
nal Justice, based upon its survey (referred to before), involved 
a number of procedural changes, such as equalizing peremptory 
challenges for defense and prosecution, securing of deposition with- 
in or without the state, permitting comment on the defendant’s 
failure to testify, etc. It provided for a strengthening of the prose- 
cutor’s office, limited changes of venue, reduced time allowed to 
perfect an appeal to the Supreme Court; provided an intermediate 
reformatory and an institution for the criminal insane, and pro- 
posed a bureau of criminal identification, investigation, and sta- 
tistics, together with machinery for collecting these from the va- 
rious police departments, courts, etc. 

Very little of this program became legislation. The intermedi- 
ate reformatory bill passed, and executions were all transferred to 
the state penitentiary; and one or two other minor provisions were 
carried out. The legislation will be proposed again in 1929. | 


* The present writer was unable to secure the formal bills introduced by the 
commission. Comparing the revised statutes (of the session of 1927) reveals an 
apparently complete agreement of revisions with the statements of recommenda- 
tions as given in the printed report of the commission. 
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4. PROBATION 


In the field of probation a few outstanding facts may be noted. 
The United States Civil Service Commission established eligible 
lists for probation officers in the federal courts. An appropria- 
tion was made by Congress for such work, though far below the 
needs indicated. The appointment of probation officers in ten dis- 
trict courts was authorized. In New York State the Probation 
Commission became a bureau of the new state department of cor- 
rection. A similar bureau was established in the Department of 
Public Welfare of Ohio. The state of Indiana passed an adult 
probation law framed by the National Probation Association. 
While there is a tendency on the part of many critics to attack pro- 
bation as “coddling” of the criminal, there is an increasing willing- 
ness (as revealed in the reports of the New York and California 
Commissions ) to admit many defects to be the result, not of pro- 
bation, but of a weak and ineffective procedure called probation. 
The current reports of the National Probation Association reveal 
a steady and nation wide improvement in this field. 


5. GENERAL RESEARCH 


It is impossible here to review all the various research projects 
now going forward in this field. Mention should be made, however, 
of the “Survey of Research in Crime and Criminal Justice” which 
has been conducted by the Social Science Research Council under 
the supervision of the Advisory Committee on Crime of the Coun- 
cil. A bibliography has been compiled of all material in this field 
available in certain of the libraries of the United States, including 
the large general libraries and some of the special libraries. In ad- 
dition to this a bibliography of research material, local, completed, 
but unpublished, or locally published, was made; also a list of re- 
search projects proposed or under way; and an analysis of valuable 
primary success.” 

6. CONCLUSION 


The reader will be raising the question of what actually hap- 
pened in this field in 1927, not what was being studied. There are 


* Note by A. F. Kuhlman, American Journal of Criminal Law and Criminol- 
ogy, XVIII, No. 1, 123-25; and report of Social Science Research Council, 1927. 
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two reasons for the limitation evident in the preceding pages. First, 
the official sources of actual data about crime and criminals are 
mostly still unpublished for 1927. Second, -he data here given are, 
in the writer’s opinion, the really important happenings. They are 
a reflection of the enormous public interest in crime. They indicate 
also an increasing recognition of the fact that real achievement in 
this field must be sought on the basis of thorough knowledge of the 
facts. The shift in the activities of the National Crime Commission 
from generalizations to specific problems is an example in point. 
The treatment of crime and the criminal is so deeply imbedded in 
our mores and our social attitudes that it is impossible to modify it 
until there is at least a widespread knowledge of the facts. This 
knowledge is in process of accumulation. 
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ABSTRACT 


Three notable modifications in American religious life are coming because of 
changes in communication, and population shifts. The first is the interpenetration 
of the rural and urban communities due to the radio and automobile. The second 
is the migration of rural populations to the city, and the third is change in the ma- 
jor sources of labor supply, which is giving us an American-born industrial popula- 
tion which brings with it an American type of religious institution in the place of a 
Southern European. 


The year 1927 witnessed the most ambitious attempts at mu- 
tual understanding among its major religious groups which the 
Western world has seen. With the exception of the Roman Catholic 
church, which is of course 4 major exception, the larger religious 
groups, including the Greek Catholic churches, met together at 


Lausanne, Switzerland, in a conference known as the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order. Of a similar nature was the National 
Conference on Comity, participated in by all American denomina- 
tions except the Catholic, held at Cleveland early in 1928, but for 
which the preparations had been made in 1927. In agreement with 
this trend is the change in the statement of the missionary purpose 
of the most energetic of the missionary religious bodies, where the 
doctrine of mutual understanding is substituted for the doctrine of 
proselyting and supplanting. However this new attitude is de- 
scribed, it doubtless represents an epoch in the history of religious 
development of the West. Either religion is becoming more toler- 
ant or it is considered that from the functional standpoint all re- 
ligions serve a common purpose and matters of detail difference are 
of little importance. 

The second change is the modification of rural religion due to 
multiplication of communication, such as the radio and automo- 
bile. The radio corporation and General Motors have headed the 
list on the stock exchange, and both have registered in the isolation 
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of the farmer and have been the means whereby a peaceful pene- 
tration of the farmer’s religious ideas has been accomplished. A 
recent study of 225 farmers in McHenry county, Illinois, showed 
that 50 per cent of them had radio connection with some church on 
Sunday morning. This means the broadcasting, not only of the ser- 
mon, but of the music of great chorus choirs and the singing of the 
best soloists of metropolitan churches. The automobile has made 
the farmer easily accessible to urban churches. The size of the New 
England parish was laid out on the distance which a man could 
drive an ox team on Sunday morning; the modern farmer can at- 
tend a church anywhere within the range of a General Motors car. 

A third movement in social change which came to a climax in 
1927 and which is probably epoch-making in religion is the popu- 
lation shift, which since the war has been modified by the shutting 
off of migration from the Catholic countries of South Europe and 
substitution of two other movements, one a minor flow of people 
from North Europe and Canada, the other a major one from rural 
America, both of which are overwhelmingly Protestant. Not long 
ago I noticed on the calendar of a Protestant church in a silk-mill 
town this notice: “A reception will be given in this church next 
Wednesday evening to all the people who have come to the United 
States during the past year.” “How is this?” I said. “I thought 
only a Catholic church could give such an invitation and get a 
hearing.” “That was true,” he said, “until recently; but now we 
can give it and we will have a house full.” It is true that foreign 
immigration has been reduced to the point where no appreciable 
change can come in American religious life as a result of it even 
though the present migration is largely Protestant, but this is not 
true when we consider the migration from the American rural dis- 
tricts to the city, a migration which is decidedly Protestant in its 
religious affiliation. 

First of all, let us consider the extent of this migration. Pro- 
fessor Sims says in his “Elements of Rural Sociology”: “A survey 
of 10,000 representative farms by the United States Department 
of Agriculture led to the estimate that in 1922 about 2,000,000 per- 
sons left the farms for towns and cities. During 1923 this number 
was greatly increased and city drift reached a new climax. Another 
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study of 25,000 farms made again by the Department of Agricul- 
ture gives ground for the estimate that in 1924 some 2,075,000 left 
the country. Similar estimates for the year ending January 1, 1927, 
indicate that 2,155,000 left the farms for village and urban dis- 
tricts. So far this is the high-water mark of rural exodus.” 
Zimmerman has found by a study of 357 farm families that 
about 45 per cent of these people had gone to cities. The National 
Bureau of Economic Research has estimated that in six years end- 
ing on January I, 1927, our farm population has been depleted by 


this process to the extent of 3,722,629. 


EFFECT OF THIS MIGRATION ON RELIGION 


The first effect of this rural migration is evidently a decrease 
in the number and power of rural religious institutions. Professor 
Felton has estimated that “if the average church in the open coun- 
try has 79 members it would mean that the total membership of 
1,513 churches literally moved out last year and left that many 
empty churches behind.” But this loss and consequent modification 
of rural institutions is not so important as the change which is being 
wrought in the religious trends of urban life. Here the change is 
so significant that it is worthy of elaborate description. It can be 
illustrated in terms of the distribution of the religious groups of 
Chicago, the key to the understanding of which is found in the 
population shifts due to the work-seeking, home-seeking tendency 
of her people. The first planting of Chicago’s churches is brought 
about by the coming of the people who are seeking a chance to 
work in industry and who bring their religious tradition with them. 
These populations later seek better homes, and the movement 
toward the suburb begins, which gives the new distribution of the 
religious populations. The longer the time of residence, the more 
noticeable is the suburban trend in determining the configuration 
of the church group. All Chicago churches gathered at the Chicago 
river and then moved to the lake front or the suburbs as rapidly as 
possible. 

The old American population is distributed today in five major 
sectors. It is out along the north shore; it extends in two major 
thrusts to the west and in two to the south, one along the south 
shore, and the other through Englewood and to the southwest. 
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Here also we find the old American type of Protestant church; the 
Congregational, Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episco- 
palian. This is well illustrated in Chart I, which shows the present 
size and distribution of Congregational and Presbyterian churches. 

Lying in between these major sectors are the other racial group- 
ings which at the call of industry have moved into Chicago and 
have brought their religious mores with them. Most notably of 
these was the migration of the German and Scandinavian popula- 
tions, which reached its peak in 1880-90. Chicago industry was 
then draped along the river; the early planting of Lutheran churches 
conforms even to the curve of the north and south branch of the 
Chicago River, and the distribution of Lutheran churches still 
bears the stamp upon it, as shown in Chart IT. 

These Lutheran churches have since been caught up in the 
suburban trend and are taking on a new distribution. Following 
chis period the industry of Chicago began to shift to South Chi- 
cago and the source of labor supply changed to Southern Europe; 
this type of immigration reached its peak in 1910-20. This gives us 
the key to the distribution of the major Catholic churches, such as 
the Polish, Bohemian, Italian, Slovak, and Croatian churches. 
This is shown in Chart III. 

The present post war period, whose development reached its 
peak in 1927, has witnessed a tapping of a new labor supply drawn 
from Protestant areas and the planting of new churches and a shift 
in the balance of numerical strength and location of the various 
religious groups. Some of these changes can be briefly enumerated. 

The effect of this new religious migration has registered im- 
mediately on the Baptist denomination, which, from being fifth . 
from the top in numerical strength, has now come to second, or 
next to the Catholic. This of course is largely due to the influx of 
Negro Baptists from the South. It is estimated from reliable data 
that 248,000 Negroes have since the war moved into the Chicago 
area. The largest single church in Chicago is now a Negro Baptist 
church, a record formerly held by a Catholic church. Not counting 
the “store front,” there are now in Chicago 55 Negro churches 
with an estimated membership of 65,711. 

The location and size of the Negro churches which own prop- 
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erty is shown in Chart IV. These churches are almost without ex- 
ception of recent planting. 

Contemporaneous with, but less in numerical strength, has 
been the growth of the Mexican migration to Chicago, which has 
reached a total of 25,000—-30,000 persons. From a religious stand- 
point this has resulted in a growth of Mexican Catholic churches 
and a new impetus of the Protestant efforts to “reach” the Catho- 
lics. A pretentious new Mexican Catholic church is now being con- 
structed alongside the plant of the Illinois Steel Company in South 
Chicago. 

The third noticeable religious effect of this rural migration is 
the appearance of rural youth in the churches located near the 
natural gateways to the city. These white boys and girls from the 
farms are coming in at a different gateway from the Negroes and 
Mexicans, but their presence is being perceptibly felt in the Chi- 
cago churches. If Chicago is a fair sample of urban development 
all over the United States, we are witnessing a new population 
stratum forming in some cases at the opposite end of the social 
scale from the old American population which planted the first 
churches of the old American type; its churches are Protestant and 
bear the same names, although differing in some ways from the 
earlier type. American urban social and religious life now has a 
bottom and a top layer of Protestantism. This will have a profound 
effect upon the Protestant consciousness, since it was in danger of 
identifying itself with the suburban class and the suburban mind. 
If the new source of urban population supply is to be from rural 
America, the effect upon the Protestant churches will be as pro- 
found as the effect of the migration from Southern Europe was 
upon the Catholic churches during the two decades just previous 


to the war. 
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CHART III 
THE PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE SOUTHERN AND EASTERN 
EUROPEAN CHURCHES. THE Dots REPRESENT 
CATHOLIC CHURCHES 


RELATION of 
SOUT HE RN and EASTERN EUROPEAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCHES 


te CHICAGO 


INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


in 1920 


CHURCHES 
POLISH 
BOWE“! AN CROATIAN 


industria! Aree 
atholre Church 


This chart shows the close assembling of the Southern 
5 
European churches along the river where the major industries 


of Chicago are, but industry had spread by 1900 and was 


carrying the churches with it. These churches show very 
slight influence of the suburban trend. 
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CHART IV 


THE SIZE AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE NEGRO CHURCHES IN CHICAGO 


This chart shows the effects of post-war population shift. The fact that these 
workers were largely employed by the Stockyards partly accounts for the location 
of these churches. Other factors enter in. But the chart is eloquent of the influence 
of the effect on the churches of the new source of labor supply. 
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ABSTRACT 


Although the year 1927 witnessed no crucial changes in education, it was 
marked by much educational unrest and by a continuation of lines of growth which 
had been under way for some years. Among the developments worthy of mention 
are the rapid expansion of secondary and higher institutions, the establishment of 
junior high schools and colleges, the movement for curriculum revision, the spread 
of various devices to individualize instruction, the increase of facilities for the train- 
ing of teachers, the critical attack upon the college of liberal arts, the growth of ed- 
ucational expenditures, and the return of educational theory to a consideration of 
the fundamental questions of aims and values. 


In general the year 1927 witnessed no crucial changes in the 
development of education in the United States. This, of course, 
does not mean that during the twelve months under consideration 
the educational system remained static. Quite the contrary condi- 
tion did in fact prevail. Although comprehensive statistics are not 
yet available, the evidence at hand suggests that the year was 
marked by many and rapid changes. But for the most part these 
changes merely carried forward lines of development which have 
characterized the schools of the nation since the close of the war, 
if not since the opening of the century. In this article, therefore, 
attention will be centered, not on the events of the year 1927, but 
rather on trends belonging to the period of which this year is a 
part. The more important developments may be reported under 
four headings, namely, the extension of educational opportunity, 
significant changes in educational practice, the growth of the ma- 
terial basis of education, and advances in educational theory. 

Perhaps the most fundamental question that may be asked re- 
garding the operation of any school system pertains to the actual 
extension of educational opportunity. Only as boys and girls at- 
tend the schools may the latter be said to function. In 1927, ac- 
cording to reliable estimate, at least twenty-eight million children 
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and youth were enrolled in the educational institutions of the na- 
tion. Of this huge multitude, amounting to one-fourth of the total 
population, approximately twenty-two and one-half millions were 
attending elementary schools, four and one-quarter to four and 
one-half millions were registered in the secondary schools, and one 
million to one million and a quarter were pursuing their studies in 
college, university, and professional school. 

In the extension of the opportunities of education at the ele- 
mentary-school level there have been few important changes in re- 
cent years. For almost a generation the number of children attend- 
ing this institution has done little more than keep pace with the 
growth of population. This is, of course, due to the fact that be- 
fore the close of the last century the elementary school was already 
reaching practically all children of appropriate age. However, in 
two respects the implications of this statement require qualifica- 
tion. In the first place, in the form of kindergarten and nursery 
school, particularly in the larger industrial centers, elementary 
education is slowly being extended downward into what have been 
called the preschool years. But in 1927 there were probably not 
more than three-quarters of a million children enrolled in these 
institutions. In the second place, the opportunities of elementary 
education are being extended through an increase in the length of 
the school term and through improvement in the regularity of 
attendance. In 1880 the average length of the school term in the 
United States was 130 days, and in 1925, the last year for which 
the facts are available, it was 170 days. By 1927 probably two or 
three days were added to this number. Although minor advances 
in the extension of elementary education may be expected to con- 
tinue, the major purposes of the American people in this field were 
achieved long before the opening of the year 1927. 

In the case of secondary education an altogether different situ- 
ation exists. The year which has been made the object of study 
stands in the center of one of the great revolutionary epochs in the 
history of the secondary school. With the establishment of the 
public high school as an upward extension of the elementary school, 
America early in the nineteenth century departed from the con- 
ception of secondary education that had generally prevailed in the 
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Western world. But it was not until the latter part of the century 

that the radical nature of the experiment became apparent. With the 
rise of industrial society the secondary school has expanded at an 
unprecedented rate. In 1880 there were enrolled in the public high 
school but 110,000 boys and girls. By 1900 this number had in- 
creased to 519,000; by 1910, to 915,000; by 1920, to 2,199,000; by 
1925, to 3,650,000; and by the close of 1927, to probably 4,000,- 
ooo. In addition there was of course the private secondary school 
enrolment, which in 1927 must have been considerably in excess 
of a quarter of a million. But the major point to be observed is 
that for more than a generation each annual report of the growth 
of the secondary school population has shown, not only an abso- 
lute increase in numbers, but an increase in the rate of growth. 
Moreover, in the year 1927 close to one-half of the nation’s chil- 
dren of appropriate age were enrolled in the high school. Regard- 
less of the theories of educators or the views of statesmen, the 
American people are apparently committed to the universal exten- 
sion of the opportunities of secondary education. The influx of 
children from all social classes and practically all levels of ability 
has already given rise to innumerable problems of method, curricu- 
lum, and organization. A new type of secondary education is in 
the making. 

An expansion of the institutions of higher education, which 
may follow a course similar to that pursued by the secondary 
school since 1890, began after the close of the war. The number 
of persons attending colleges, universities, and professional schools 
of college grade (including normal schools and teachers’ colleges) 
in 1890 was but 157,000. By 1895 this number had grown to 
204,000; by 1900, to 238,000; by 1905, to 264,000; by 1910, to 
356,000; and by 1915, to 403,000. Then came the war, which 
temporarily halted this invasion of the colleges; but in 1920 the 
registration in higher institutions in the United States rose to 597,- 
ooo. Four years later, in 1924, the enormous total of 911,000 was 
reached. This is almost precisely the secondary school enrolment 
for 1910. By 1926, the last year for which complete returns are 
available, the million mark was passed. Whether these figures 
mean that the higher schools are, from the standpoint of growth, 
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but half a generation or so behind the secondary schools is a ques- 
tion which must be left to the prophets. The fact is that powerful 
social forces have torn the colleges and universities loose from their 
conventional moorings. 

In addition to the general extension of educational opportuni- 
ties at the higher levels of the system, which has been going on for 
a generation, and partly perhaps as a result of this extension, recent 
years have witnessed many significant changes in educational prac- 
tice. The more important of these changes may be appropriately 
considered under the categories of structural reorganization, cur- 
riculum revision, improvement of methods, growth of teacher- 
training, and new departures in higher education. 

No sooner did the general structure of the American educa- 
tional system take form toward the close of the nineteenth century 
than it began to crumble. Social conditions were changing, and the 
American people were becoming educationally conscious. In the 
1890’s the eight-four-four system, that is, the system composed of 
the eight-year elementary school, the four-year secondary school, 
and the four-year college, the system which a short time before 
had seemed to triumph in the United States, became the object of 
criticism. It was said to be the joint product of indiscriminate 
borrowings from other countries and the operation of chance in- 
fluences rather than the fruit of a careful analysis of the nature of 
children and the needs of society. The brunt of the attack was 
borne by that institution which had long been the storm center of 
the American educational system—the secondary school. The re- 
sult was the junior high school and junior college movements. 

The junior high school movement is essentially a downward 
extension of the secondary school to include one or more years of 
the traditional elementary school. It also means an enrichment of 
the program of studies and the introduction of less formal methods 
into these years; but attention here should be centered on the struc- 
tural changes. In the larger communities the reorganization has 
taken the form of a separate institution embracing two or three 
or even four years covering the point of articulation between the 
old elementary and secondary schools, while in the smaller com- 
munities it has merely involved the inclusion of these years in an 
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enlarged secondary school. The movement may be said to have 
originated in the early years of the present century. By 1910 there 
were perhaps a dozen or a score of more or less conscious attempts 
at reorganization. Thereafter the movement went forward at an 
increasingly rapid rate and soon assumed the proportions of a 
major educational reform. In 1920 there were reported to the 
Federal Bureau of Education 883 so-called junior high schools; 
and five years later, near the close of 1925, the number rose to 
2,549. In the meantime, although the institution has met with 
some opposition and has perhaps entered upon a period of criti- 
cism, there is no reason for believing that its growth has been 
checked. So the year 1927 no doubt witnessed a continuation of 
this movement for the reorganization of the American system of 
education, a movement which had already reached into communi- 
ties of all sizes, from rural villages to the largest industrial cities, as 
well as into every state of the union and the District of Columbia. 

The junior college involves the upward extension of secondary 
education to include the first two years of the traditional college. 
Though in origin antedating by a decade or so the junior high 
school, it has gained headway much more slowly. In 1900 there 
were eight junior colleges in the country. By 1910 the number had 
increased to twenty-seven; by 1920, to 207; and by 1927, to 325. 
In the last-named year there were approximately thirty-six thou- 
sand students enrolled in junior colleges. The form of the institu- 
tion varies from place to place. It ordinarily comprises only the 
first two years of the old college, but recently, and particularly in 
California, it has in some cases been incorporated into an enlarged 
senior high school embracing the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth years of the conventional organization. Whether this 
heralds the approach of an eight-four-four-five system, that is, a 
system composed of an eight-year elementary school, a four-year 
junior high school, a four-year senior high school, and a university 
with a program ranging in length from two to five years, is a ques- 
tion in dispute among educators. Perhaps the junior college is 
merely a move in the reorganization of the traditional system and 
will disappear when the new organization emerges. But whatever 
the ultimate outcome may be, the year 1927 saw this movement 
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reaching into all of the great geographical divisions and showing 
strength everywhere but in the eastern area. 
In response to the extraordinary growth of the school popula- 

tion and the general reorganizatoin of the educational system, as 
well as because of the changing social conditions and perhaps the 

development of a scientific attack on educational problems, the 

years following the war have been marked by a great deal of ac- 

tivity in the field of the curriculum. From one end of the country 

to the other, and from the kindergarten to the university, the con- 

ventional program has been under fire. According to reports from 

106 cities of all sizes in 1925, probably on the whole exhibiting a 

degree of favorable selection, 75 per cent had undertaken the gen- 

eral revision of the elementary school program during the preced- 

ing five years. A companion study of the high-school curriculum 

revealed general revisions for the same period in 63 of the 111 

cities included in the inquiry. Some of these efforts to construct a 
new program of studies assumed large proportions. In 1923 the 
city of Denver embarked upon a program of curriculum-making 
which may be regarded as favorably typical of the movement. Ex- 
tensive studies of social conditions were undertaken; experimenta- 
tion was conducted within the system; and some thirty specialists 
were called in from the outside. In 1925 the principle that the cur- 
riculum is never finished and that it should undergo perpetual re- 
vision because of social changes and increase of professional 
knowledge was given concrete expression through the appointment 
of a director of the curriculum. By 1927 the first cycle in this nev- 
er ending process neared completion. Similar, though on the whole 
somewhat less ambitious, undertakings were launched during these 
years in Los Angeles, St. Louis, Toledo, Rochester, Springfield, and 
many other cities. The twelve months of 1927 were especially 
marked by interest and activity in curriculum reconstruction in the 
public schools of the United States. 

The period following the war also saw a growing dissatisfaction 
with the traditional methods of instruction. The growth of schools 
and the increase in the size of classes tended to dwarf the indi- 

vidual. It was but natural, therefore, that educational reformers 
should arise to plead for the adaptation of the teaching process to 
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the abilities, aptitudes, and interests of the pupil. Some advocated 
a return to some form of individual instruction, such as the Dalton 
or Winnetka plan; others thought salvation lay in the direction of 
a more thorough and careful classification of pupils by means of 
the psychological tests. That both of these approaches to the prob- 
lem have been widely adopted is indicated by a study undertaken 
by the Bureau of Education in 1926. In that year, of the 280 cities 
of more than ten thousand inhabitants from which reports were 
received, forty-four were employing the Dalton, and forty-two the 
Winnetka, plan. Reports on the use of homogeneous grouping, as 
it is called, at the same time and in cities of the same size showed 
much more striking results. Of the 292 cities reporting, the plan 
was being used in some or all of the grades of the elementary school 
by 247; in the junior high school, by 204; and in the senior high 
school, by 143. By 1927, therefore, the larger school systems seem 
to have been rather thoroughly committed to the practice of group- 
ing children in a particular grade according to ability. This me- 
chanical device seems to be in closer harmony with the spirit of 
American education than are the proposals to individualize instruc- 
tion. 

One of the most significant movements in American education 
in 1927 was the movement for the professional training of teachers. 
In the past, in comparison with the teacher in the more advanced 
countries of Europe, the American teacher has been notoriously 
untrained. Today anything like adequate training among the rank 
and file of rural teachers is sadly lacking. Yet there is much evi- 
dence to suggest that this condition is rapidly changing. In 1894 
there were enrolled in professional courses for teachers above the 
secondary school but 71,000 students. The corresponding figures 
for 1910 and 1920 were 96,000 and 159,000, respectively. Two 
years later the number reached 226,000; in 1924 it rose to 290,000; 
and in 1926 it advanced farther to the huge total of 444,000. Thus 
from 1894 to 1926, while the number of teaching positions of all 
kinds increased from 450,000 to 960,000, the number of persons 
training to be teachers increased more than sixfold. Clearly the 
period which the year 1927 may be thought to represent marks a 
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departure from the age-long American tradition of reliance upon 
the untrained teacher. 

The spirit of unrest which has pervaded education generally 
in the United States since the war has played no favorites. The in- 
stitutions of higher education, as well as elementary and secondary 
schools, have been subjected to searching criticism. The college of 
liberal arts in particular has been tried before the bar of public 
opinion. As a result, the institutions of this latter type which have 
not indulged in one or more experiments with the curriculum or 
the methods of teaching are few and far between. General survey 
or orientation courses in both the social and the natural sciences 
were introduced into the colleges from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Special and general honors courses for superior students and the 
English tutorial system of instruction had their vogue. Old col- 
leges, such as Antioch, experienced a rebirth, and great state uni- 
versities, such as the University of Wisconsin, have considered 
ways and means of overcoming handicaps of size. At Madison an 
experimental college was opened in the fall of 1927. A class of 120 
carefully chosen Freshmen was guaranteed, through its own quar- 
ters and faculty, an independent existence within the bounds of 
the larger institution. Provision was made for intimate contacts 
between teacher and student, and many of the formalisms which 
have become a part of the higher education were abolished. The 
traditional lines between subjects were erased, and whole civiliza- 
tions were made the object of study. According to the plan an- 
nounced, the major part of the first year was to be devoted to an 
examination of a pre-scientific civilization, such as that of ancient 
Athens. This was to be followed in the second year by a study of 
nineteenth-century England or America. In 1927 final steps were 
also taken to launch a unique experiment in the higher education 
of women at Bennington, Vermont. Although the project had been 
under way for some time, it was not until near the close of this year 
that the practical step of selecting a president was taken. The ob- 
ject of the experiment is to shake off the bonds of conventional no- 
tions and practices regarding the education of women and to de- 
velop by means of experimentation new procedures which are 
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adapted to the needs of women in modern society. In 1927 the 
higher education in America was on the march. 

The extraordinary expansion of educational institutions which 
has occurred in the United States during the past generation would 
hardly have been possible if the country had not also experienced 
a phenomenal increase in wealth and income. Expenditures for 
educational purposes have kept pace with the growth of the schools. 
In 1890 the total cost of public education was but $141,000,000. In 
1895 this increased to $176,000,000, in 1900 to $215,000,000, in 
1905 to $292,000,000, in 1910 to $426,000,000, in 1915 to $605,- 
000,000, in 1920 to $1,036,000,000, and in 1925 to $1,946,000,000. 
These figures suggest an enormous growth in the cost of education, 
but they cannot, of course, be taken at their face value. The value 
of the dollar declined steadily throughout this 35-year period. If 
therefore the expenditures on education be reported in “1913 
dollars,” the change is found to be much less impressive or from 
$187,000,000 to $1,156,000,000. Moreover, during the war years 
the real expenditures on education decreased. Thus, although the 
cost of education in current dollars increased from $605,000,000 
in 1915 to $1,036,000,000 in 1920, in terms of ‘“‘1913 dollars” there 
was a decrease from $600,000,000 to $525,000,000. In the years 
immediately following, however, there was a very rapid advance 
in expenditures, so rapid in fact that by 1922 the figure of $992,- 
000,000 had been reached, and the losses occasioned by the war 
were recouped. Consequently from 1922 to 1925 changes went 
forward more gradually, and in all probability by 1927 the effects 
of the war were obliterated. 

This account of educational changes in 1927 may well con- 
clude with a brief reference to advances in educational theory. In 
the early years of the present century students of education gradu- 
ally turned their attention from a study of the history of education 
and from more or less fruitless speculations about education to 
the application of scientific methods in a direct attack upon the 
problems of learning and tuition. With the subsequent develop- 
ment of the measurement movement more and more energy was 
devoted to the construction of scales, the testing of children, and 
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the gathering of statistics. By 1920 this movement had more or 
less run its course, and educators throughout the country slowly 
came to realize that tests and scales were at best but instruments 
that may be used for the most diverse purposes. The question was 
therefore raised in many quarters with ever increasing frequency 
regarding the value of the educational products measured. Such 
queries generated an interest in the curriculum which swept rapidly 
through the teaching profession and affected both theory and 
practice. On the theoretical side this interest perhaps culminated 
in the publication of the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, in 1927. This yearbook, the 
product of the efforts of a committee of the Society which had been 
at work for several years, was devoted entirely to the theory and 
practice of curriculum-making. The attack upon the curriculum 
naturally led to a consideration of the question of values and the 
more fundamental educational questions. The launching of the 
Journal of Educational Sociology in September of 1927 was a 
concrete manifestation of this shift of attention. Thus the year 
under examination, while witnessing the steady advance of many 
educational movements which reach back to the closing years of 
the last century, was particularly marked by a search on the part 
of students of education for guidance in their efforts to put content 
into the huge educational structure created by industrial society. 
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ABSTRACT 


The session laws of the states for 1927 show a development of the centralizing 
tendency in the organization of state government, and indicate that the single-headed 
department is gaining in the public mind as a means of carrying out the purely exec- 
utive function of the government. It has not, however, displaced the board in the 
majority of the less populous states, where commissioners with overlapping terms 
still are depended on to prevent the concentration of power over the business ma- 
chine of the state in the governor, which is sought by the newer system. Where 
regulating, rule-making, or semi-judicial functions are to be exercised, the board per- 
sists, even in the states which have gone farthest toward centralization, and various 
devices are employed to keep them as free from political control as is possible in a 
democracy. The organizing spirit is in evidence even in the most recalcitrant of all 
departments of government to its influence. The system of courts has been organ- 
ized under a judicial council, which, however, is strictly a “guild” organization of 
lawyers, judges in most states arising out of, and falling back into, the mass of 
members of the bar, owing to our system of election of judges. Deficiencies of purely 
local police organization are becoming more evident with the increasing development 
of the automobile as a handmaid of crime, and the great mobility of the criminal. 
State police, and now state criminal identification bureaus, evidence the emergence 
of the state as an administrative unit for the protection of its citizens against crim- 
inals. Faint beginnings appear of the central prosecuting agency with advisory func- 
tions to the local prosecutors. The organization of the air is proceeding apace, with 
the whip hand in Congress, but with the state governments finding aerial legislative 
territory unoccupied by Congress, in which they can exercise their imaginations. 
The Radio Commission is an interesting example of an administrative board adapted 
to protect not only the rights of the individual, but also the rights of various geo- 
graphical divisions of the country against the possible tyranny of a single head of a 
department. 


The process of adjusting the American governmental machin- 
ery of the states to the greatly increased burden put upon it in the 
form of new functions assumed, and the increased importance given 
to old functions, has taken up a large share of the time of the legis- 
latures, and of those interested in better government. The time- 
honored system of adding a new commission or a new department 
to deal with each new agency of government has broken down, and 
the states are striving for a more orderly method of organization 
which will permit an orderly expansion of government to meet the 
new demands which are put upon it. 
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A serious difficulty in accomplishing this end is the lack of per- 
manent civil service, particularly in the higher positions of govern- 
ment. This makes the problem of separating the political from the 
administrative functions of the executive government far more dif- 
ficult than would be the case in a country like England, with its 
highly efficient civil service organization carrying on regardless of 
whether a Conservative, Liberal, or Labor ministry is in office, di- 
recting the political activities of the administration. An American 
government—that of the nation or that of a state—has no such 
clear distinction between its essentially political and its essentially 
administrative personnel. The president is theoretically responsi- 
ble for both sides of the national executive, and the men who di- 
rectly control both functions are appointed by him with regard 
rather to their political than to their business qualifications. In the 
states the tendency was against this combination of power in the 
hands of one man, and diffusion of power was accomplished by the 
election of the great officers of the state, who were thereby rendered 
independent of the governor. This system, however, has broken 
down with the added load on the administrative machine and the 
necessity for closer functioning together of branches of the greatly 
expanded state organization. The present tendency reverses the old 
current and runs in the direction of greater concentration of power 
in the hands of the governor by giving him a wider power of 
appointment and thus making it easier for him to secure admin- 
istrative co-ordination. In other words, the fear of political cen- 
tralization of power has yielded to the need of administrative cen- 
tralization. Another device widely used in this country to prevent 
political control, although often at the expense of administrative 
efficiency, is the administrative commission. To assure its inde- 
pendence the members of the commission frequently have over- 
lapping terms and are required to be of more than one party. This 
device is particularly important where the administrative function 
involved is rule-making, legislative or semijudicial. Notably in the 
case of civil service and public service commissions, following the 
model of the Interstate Commerce Commission, is this form of ex- 
ecutive organization applied; but it is also used in such great de- 
partments as that of education, involving a primary interest of the 
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people, in which freedom from political influence is esteemed of 
the highest importance. In the national government the most re- 
cent example of such commissions is the Radio Commission, which 
illustrates another interesting point in American administration, 
geographical representation on the administrative board so that the 
various regions will receive fair consideration for their special in- 
terests. 

Not only has the increase in the state administrative force led 
to reforms in organization, but through the increase in expense 
which it renders necessary there has come the effort, through the 
budget, through some form of central purchase, at least for state 
institutions, to avoid waste. 

This short study includes the changes in administration shown 
in the session laws of the states and acts of Congress. The statutes 
are grouped to show tendencies and to suggest the conflict between 
the new idea of administrative efficiency by centralization under 
the governors and the still persistent effort to keep politics out of 
the business of the state by separating the political from the purely 
administrative function as far as possible. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


It has not yet been determined exactly what are the rights of 
Congress to regulate the air domain of the United States and just 
how far the states can exercise control over acts done in the aerial 
territory which was formally annexed to the United States by the 
Air Commerce Act of 1926 (44 Statutes at Large 568)* following 
the precedent set by the nations of the world who ratified the Air 
Navigation Convention. Both the Convention and the American 
statute provided that the aerial domain over the territory of a coun- 
try and over its coastal waters was subject to the sovereignty of 
that state and formed part of its territory. 

As to the United States, it is of importance to determine wheth- 
er the aerial territory was annexed by the Act of 1926 or whether 
the Act of 1926 merely proclaimed an existing state of law. If the 
annexation was the result of the declaration by Congress, then it 
could be argued that the states have no right to sovereignty in the 
territory above the air space which has been occupied by buildings 


* Unless otherwise stated, references are to statutes of 1927. 
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and constructions on land. The states have no right to acquire ter- 
ritory; only the United States can annex a new domain, and, once 
it is acquired, may govern it until such time as the territory is or- 
ganized into a state and admitted to the Union; but it would take 
a very great stretch of the imagination to foresee an aerial state 
with its own aerial legislature passing aerial laws for a settled pop- 
ulation of airmen. 

Congress has not been bold enough to adopt frankly this posi- 
tion and proceed to legislate for the air space over the country as 
its constitutional right. It has, however, effectively taken over the 
legislative field, so far as the policing and control over rights are 
concerned, under its power to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce. The first expression of this power was in the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926. By this statute the national legislature regulated air 
navigation so far as it was in interstate or foreign commerce, and 
thereby set up standards with which the states must necessarily 
comply, since airplanes or aviators will rarely remain within the 
confines of a single state. 

The Radio Act of 1927 (44 Statutes at Large 1162) is a second 
regulation of the aerial territory of the Republic on the theory of 
control by Congress of interstate and foreign commerce, but here 
the monopoly effect of the congressional legislation is more ap- 
parent than in the Air Commerce Act. A radio transmitting station 
which would have effect only within a state’s boundaries is incon- 
ceivable. The jazz or the political advice originating in Chicago 
will inevitably be wafted over the waves of the lake to Michigan, 
and across the imaginary boundary line which divides Illinois from 
Wisconsin. A sending station in Milwaukee might seriously inter- 
fere with the use of the air by a sending station in Chicago, so that 
here, if ever, the need for federal control will be admitted by the 
most convinced state’s-righter. The Act expressly maintains the 
control of the United States over the channels of interstate and for- 
eign transmission, and permits sending stations to use such chan- 
nels for a limited period under federal license. Thus rights to use 
particular wave-lengths can be held only as limited concessions 
from the government, and not in absolute ownership. A commis- 
sion is created to be known as the Federal Radio Commission, com- 
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posed of five commissioners for six-year terms, appointed by the 
president with the advice and consent of the Senate. Geographical 
considerations are respected, since one commissioner must be from 
each of the five zones created by the Act. The commission licenses 
sending stations and operators with wide powers of control. After 
a year, the secretary of commerce is to license and regulate stations 
and operators, but the board is continued to decide appeals from 
the decisions of the secretary. This is an interesting instance of an 
administrative court, established to protect the rights of individu- 
als from an arbitrary exercise of power by the head of a depart- 
ment. The usual court appeal is given from a refusal to issue, or a 
revocation of, a license. Control of the rates to be charged for the 
transmission of messages is not given to the Radio Commission or 
to the secretary of commerce, but the foundation for control of the 
rates with foreign countries is laid by a provision that there shall be 
a condition in a license for a station, for commercial communication 
in foreign commerce on such terms as shall be necessary to assure 
just and reasonable rates and service in the operation and use of 
the station. 

Among the statutory police regulations of the radio business is 
an interesting section forbidding the licensing authority to censor 
messages or to interfere with the right to free speech, except that 
no person shall utter any obscene, indecent, or profane language 
over the radio. Thus another group of federal crimes is created, 
perhaps strengthening the demand for federal police courts which 
has already been loudly heard as a result of the mass of minor 
breaches of the postal and prohibition acts. 

The state of Michigan also was moved to protect the radio in- 
dustry, and by Act 131 vested in the state Public Utilities Commis- 
sion the power to make regulations to prohibit interference in radio 
reception caused by simultaneous broadcasting of transmitting sta- 
tions within the state. The difficulties with state control are evi- 
denced in another provision of the Act which attempts to regulate 
broadcasting from stations outside the state if “the broadcasting 
originates within the state and if interference is caused within the 
State.” Presumably this means that where a transmitting station 
outside the state is creating interference in Michigan, the operators 
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of that station will not be permitted to have microphones installed 
in Michigan connected with the offending foreign sending station. 
The Commission may make rules to prohibit the use of receiving 
instruments which cause interference in radio reception. The legis- 
lature expressly declares that nothing shall be done under the Act 
in contravention to the regulations of the United States, but if the 
Act is enforced the question will be presented to the courts whether 
the United States Congress has intent to occupy the whole field of 
interstate commerce in radio transmission, so that what it has not 
regulated is intended to be left free from state interference, or 
whether the Congress intends the states to be permitted to take ac- 
tion in respect of matters not regulated by the federal authority. 

Maine, chapter 215, also regulates the receiving end of radio 
transmission. It does not, however, intrust the function of regula- 
tion to the commission, but fines the breach of the Act by using re- 
ceiving sets which unreasonably disturb certain wave-lengths to 
other sets. 

Outside of the Radio Act, the most interesting regulation of 
1927 was chapter 348, 44 Statutes at Large 1381, which created in 
the treasury department a Bureau of Customs and a Bureau of 
Prohibition, each under control of a commissioner to be appointed 
by the secretary without regard to civil service. Other officers in 
the bureaus are, however, subject to the civil service legislation. 
Thus the enforcement of the prohibition and narcotic laws, in pur- 
pose police and not revenue, is vested in a separate bureau in the 
treasury department. This new creation recognizes the necessity of 
separating police from revenue functions and indicates a new de- 
partment in Washington uniting the Police functions in the treas- 
ury and the post-office department. 


CONSOLIDATION AND CONTROL IN STATE GOVERNMENT 

In the field of state administration the three most interesting 
questions are, first, the consolidation of bureaus and divisions; sec- 
ond, centralization of control in the governor; and, third, boards or 
individuals as heads of departments. New York and California took 
the most important strides in the year 1927, continuing the reor- 
ganization which was already well under way. In New York the 
object of the reorganization was to concentrate power and responsi- 
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bility for the business of the state in the governor, and the device 
used was to assemble in the separate executive departments all the 
various units of the state administration, with the executive heads 
of the departments usually commissioners appointed by the gov- 
ernor and the Senate to hold office during the term of the governor 
by whom they were appointed. Consequently the incoming gov- 
ernor would find the way clear to appoint heads of departments 
in sympathy with him and for whose activities he could be held re- 
sponsible. For example, by chapter 28, the superintendent of in- 
surance was changed from an officer appointed for an indefinite 
term to an officer appointed for the term of the governor, and by 
chapter 512, creating the Department of Public Works, the super- 
intendent of public works was subjected to the same rule. So the 
labor department was put under one administrative head of this 
type by chapter 166. 

There are in the state administration functions which are of a 
judicial or legislative rule-making nature, and which, therefore, 
would not lend themselves so readily to this system of organization. 
The New York legislature recognized the distinction and has met 
it in interesting ways. The Civil Service Commission is continued 
as a commission of three, appointed by the governor and the Senate 
for overlapping six-year terms, by chapter 440. The control over 
the civil service law is thus taken away from the governor as far as 
possible and vested in an independent commission which should not 
be subject to the political or personal influence of the chief of the 
state. Another method of dealing with the difficulty occurs in the 
labor department, where chapter 166 creates, in addition to the ad- 
ministrative head, a board of five members to exercise the impor- 
tant rule-making power of the department and to decide compensa- 
tion cases. The members of the board are independent of the head 
of the department since they are appointed by the governor and the 
Senate, and their character as an independent body is emphasized 
by the fact that their terms are for six years, instead of, as in the 
case of the executive officers, ending with the term of the governor 
who appointed them, and overlap so no one governor can control 
the board by his power of appointment. Another interesting device 
further to secure a non-political administration of the department 
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and to carry out the labor law in the interest of the employers and 
employees is the Industrial Council of ten members appointed by 
the governor alone and containing five employers and five em- 
ployees. Its power is wholly advisory, but its importance, both in 
watching over the administration of the department and in acting 
as a committee to educate the workmen and employers in the ob- 
jects of the department and in the labor law, is evident. Another 
survival of the board theory is the board of housing, of five, con- 
tinued in the new Department of Public Works, chapter 512, under 
the superintendent of public works. But there is an interesting dis- 
tinction in that the board is appointed, not by the governor, but by 
the superintendent. 

The principle of administrative responsibility is carried out in 
New York by having subordinate officers in the departments ap- 
pointed, not by the governor, but by the head of the department. 
An interesting case of this method of centralizing authority is chap- 
ter 19, which makes administrative officers of state institutions 
subject to appointment and removal by the Board of Charities, the 
head of the department, and not by the governor. 

California has a different method of appointment of the heads 
of the departments, also giving the governor full control, illustrated 
by chapter 128, creating the Department of Natural Resources un- 
der a commissioner appointed by the governor “during his pleas- 
ure.”” Chapter 440 sets up the Department of Industrial Relations, 
making its head also a director appointed by the governor during 
his pleasure. Chapter 251 puts the Department of Finance under 
a director appointed in the usual way, instead of the old Board of 
Control of three members appointed by the governor. The need for 
a board for legislative and judicial functions was met in California 
in the Department of Industrial Relations, by continuing the In- 
dustrial Accident Commission for the administration of compensa- 
tion laws, and creating unpaid commissions of industrial welfare, 
of migration, and of housing. Although the Board of Control was 
abolished, its functions could not be transferred entirely to an indi- 
vidual director of a department, so an ex officio Board of Control 
was continued in the Department of Finance, to consist of the di- 
rector, the chief of the division of service and supply, and the state 
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comptroller. The land settlement board is made part of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It becomes ex officio, consisting of the di- 
rector of agriculture, the state engineer, and the director of finance, 
instead of being composed of five persons appointed by the gov- 
ernor. It is worth noting that chapter 408 creates a division of 
schoolhouse planning in the Department of Education and not in 
that of Public Works. This may be explained by the fact that the 
schoolhouses are built by independent counties and districts so that 
the work of the division will be advisory. 

Very important is the acceptance by California, in chapter 105, 
of the idea of the governor’s council composed of the heads of de- 
partments which must meet monthly and report to the governor on 
the administration of each department. Oregon shows the trend 
away from direct popular control by chapter 246, which allows the 
governor to appoint the Public Service Commission for overlapping 
terms instead of electing them. 

Connecticut, in chapter 14, puts in the hands of the governor 
direct control of the state agencies, institutions of the state, and 
Mothers’ Pension Act, by giving him the power to appoint a state 
agent for a four-year term, to report directly to him. The office is 
not new, but the agent was formerly appointed by the state treas- 
urer. In the future the supervision of the use of state money will be 
directly under the control of the governor, who is thus made imme- 
diately responsible for the relief work of the state. 

The struggle in the body politic between central control by the 
administrative head and diffusion of power is well illustrated in Ar- 
kansas, chapter 137, which sets up boards, appointed by the gov- 
ernor for overlapping terms, to administer the affairs of the state 
penitentiary and the state welfare institutions, but which author- 
izes him also to appoint, to hold office during his pleasure, a central 
purchasing agent and a comptroller for all the institutions, and a 
parole officer for paroled prisoners. This act is further notable as it 
replaces the Central Board of Charities, which had supervisory 
control over institutions. 

A movement away from the concentration of power in the gov- 
ernor appears in Connecticut, chapter 297, which creates a De- 
partment of Finance and Control under a board of ten, headed by 
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the governor, containing a number of elective state officers ex officio 
and three electors appointed by the governor to hold office for six 
years with overlapping terms. This board, with its power of inves- 
tigation and control over state finance, departs far from the simple 
plan of business control of the state by the governor and puts the 
business of the state into commission. Michigan also, by chapter 
12, weakens the power of the governor by permitting the state ad- 
ministrative board through a concurrent vote of five members to 
issue an order over the veto of the governor, which formerly they 
could not do. The board has supervision over the administrative 
machine and may order an interchange of employees, so that it, and 
not the governor, would apparently be the responsible body in state 
administration. An interesting decentralization occurs in two New 
Mexico statutes, one of which, in chapter 97, creates a state dairy 
commissioner to be named by the state agricultural college to en- 
force the food standards and dairy regulation laws. He is to act 
under the direction of the regents of the college, and so is com- 
pletely divorced from any control by the governor. Chapter 115 
creates a bureau of mines in the state university under a director 
appointed by the board of regents; but this is a less striking case, 
as the director has no administrative power, but merely collects sta- 
tistics and data. 

Missouri, on page 292, follows the trend of the times by con- 
solidating its departments of Labor Statistics and Industrial Inspec- 
tion into a Bureau of Labor and Industrial Inspection with a head 
appointed for four years by the governor; but Arkansas, by chap- 
ter 115, instead of consolidating, divides a department. The old 
Department of Insurance and Revenue is cut into two depart- 
ments: a Department of Insurance and a Department of Revenue, 
each under a single commissioner appointed by the governor for a 
fixed time. 

The interesting question of who should administer the motor 
law with its combination of revenue and regulation is decided dif- 
ferently by New Mexico, Vermont, and Florida. The last-named 
state, by chapter 11901, creates a state motor-vehicle commissioner 
appointed by the governor for four years expressly to relieve the 
comptroller. New Mexico, by chapter 111, consolidated under the 
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state comptroller, not only the collection of motor licenses and the 
registration of motor vehicles, but the collection of gas tax, duties 
formerly imposed on other departments; while Vermont, chapter | 
69, created a Department of Motor Vehicles, headed by a commis- . 
sioner, to replace a bureau in the office of the secretary of state. | 


BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


The principle of centralization of control either in the hands of 
the governor for the administration at large or in a single head for 
a bureau or department has not gained the full confidence of the 
country at large. The contrary device of vesting power in a board 
with overlapping terms, so that the board is continuous and no gov- 
ernor can control it through h?s power of appointment, is used not 
only for the purpose of carrying out clearly board functions like the 
selection of candidates for the civil service or the control of public 
utilities, but is also used in numerous cases where single-headed ad- 
ministration would be possible. Wisconsin tried and found wanting 
a single-headed department of conservation, so, by chapter 426, 
the legislature substituted a commission of six appointed by the 
governor for overlapping terms. Another interesting case is the 
highway commission established by chapter 102 of the laws of 
Iowa, which consists of a board of five members appointed by the 
governor for overlapping terms, and thus vests an important part 
of the state business in a body independent of the executive head of . 
the state. The principle is not new in Iowa highway law, but it is ‘ei 
evident that the people of the state are satisfied with it. Delaware, 2 
by chapter 50, and Florida, by chapter 12283, confide their forests ‘ 
to the oversight of boards appointed for overlapping terms, and 
Arkansas, by chapter 172, makes the same provision for the admin- 
istration of its parks, while public welfare is confided by Florida, 
chapter 1228, to a similar board. In these instances the executive 
as well as the administrative function is exercised by the board 
through the power which is given it to appoint its administrative } 
officer, and thus the principle of centralization is wholly set aside. J 
For example, the Florida boards of forestry and public welfare and f 
the Wisconsin Conservation Commission appoint their subordi- . 
nates. The Delaware Board of Forestry has the same power, and 
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the enlarged Texas Board of Prison Commissioners, chapter 212, 
employs a general manager for the prison system. 

Another much-used form of organization is to make the chair- 
man of the board its executive officer, and have him appointed by 
the governor. Although the law often declares that the board is the 
head of the department, it is in fact the rule-making organ, with a 
degree of supervisory power, while the administrative function 
rests with the chief executive through the chairman directly subject 
to and removable by him. Thus the legislative power in the de- 
partment is made independent of the executive, and able to hamper 
its exercise of power by the regulations and through its right to 
criticize. California, by chapter 49, puts at the head of its impor- 
tant Department of Social Welfare a director appointed by the gov- 
ernor and a board of six appointed for overlapping terms. The 
same state, by chapter 276, confides in a board of seven, consisting 
also of a director and six others appointed by the governor for over- 
lapping terms, the control of its Department of Health. Colorado, 
by chapter 138, creates a Gas Conservation Commission composed 
of a state oil inspector and three members for overlapping terms, 
appointed by the governor. The Commission has the legislative 
rule-making power of the Department, and the inspector, appoint- 
ed by the governor, is the executive head. 

A hybrid type of separation of powers inside a department oc- 
curs in Arkansas, chapter 221, which establishes the state board of 
conservation. In this case the terms are not overlapping and are 
only for two-year periods. The board consists of the commissioner 
of conservation and four “honorary associate members” who are 
appointed by the governor. The commissioner formerly ruled 
alone. One of his functions was the control of the development 
of the gas and oil resources of the state, including the power to 
space wells on private property so as to conserve the oil in any 
particular pool. Evidently on account of the demand for the exer- 
cise of this function and the American unwillingness to let a single 
man have such power, the board was created and authorized not 
only to make rules but to appoint a field agent as its administrative 
officer. 

Another interesting principle is exemplified in the case of these 
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boards. Their members are unpaid, and are, therefore, not expect- 
ed to devote themselves to public work. This is usual in respect of i 
rule-making boards, and instances like the Industrial Board in the 
New York Labor Department, or the Industrial Accident Commis- 

sion in the California Department of Industrial Relations, are not 

examples of the contrary, since they administer the compensation | 
law, and therefore exercise a judicial as well as a legislative power. 
An unpaid board can exercise executive powers only through its ex- . 
ecutive officer, whose activity it can supervise. 

A second point to note in respect of the commission is the re- 
quirement that trained men be appointed. The members of the Cal- 
ifornia Board of Public Health are all doctors; the members of the 
Colorado and Arkansas boards of conservation must be experi- 
enced oil men. This point is notably in evidence in cases, now nu- 
merous, of boards to regulate particular professions. For example, 
Florida, chapter 12223, and Alabama, No. 334, in authorizing a 
real estate commission of three, require the governor to appoint 
persons who have been in the business. 

The charm of the ex officio board appears to be waning but not 
to be entirely lost. North Dakota, for example, by chapter 158, 
sets up a highway commission composed of the governor and two 
appointed members to take the place of a commission composed of 
the governor, certain other public officers, and two appointed mem- 
bers; but Montana, by chapter 60, sets up a department of state 
lands under an ex officio board. The reorganization in California Fi 
contains several ex officio boards, and in Wyoming, chapter 104, | 
the board of wills and trusts, to look out for legacies to the state, is } 
ex officio. An important ex officio board is to be abolished in Texas, 
page 499, if the proposed amendment to article VII, §8 of the Con- 
stitution is approved which substitutes a board of education, to be 


elected or appointed, for the old board consisting of the governor, 
comptroller, and secretary of state. 


BUDGET 

Alabama, No. 11, illustrates a reconcilement of the executive 
budget with the principle of election of heads of departments. 
Where the administration is split up among several elected officials, ; 
the governor being only one, it would be clearly a breach of the | 
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principle of diffusion of power to permit him to control expenses of 
the department through the budget. So Alabama, after at first in- 
cluding with the governor only two of the elected heads of depart- 
ments in the budget commission, amended her act to admit all of 
them, and, in addition, two appointees of the governor’s, the chair- 
man of the tax commission and the examiner of accounts. Oregon, 
by chapter 130, has put the operation of the budget under the super- 
vision of the governor and taken it away from the direction of the 
board of control, thus realizing the ideal of the executive budget 
with the responsibility vested in the chief of the state. Pennsy]l- 
vania, chapter 164, substitutes a budget secretary, named by the 
governor, for the secretary of the commonwealth as budget officer. 
Ohio, chapter 392, in its amended budget act, strengthens the gov- 
ernor’s fiscal control by requiring the department of finance to 
make a monthly report on the condition of state funds, so that he 
may prevent in time expenditures in excess of appropriations. The 
budget principle, however, which involves the payment of all the 
state income into one fund which is then distributed according to 
the judgment of the budget official and the legislature, thus involv- 
ing an important control, through allocation of appropriations, over 
the various activities of the state, is not universally maintained. In 
respect of schools and roads the exceptions are many, and Oregon, 
by chapter 297, has introduced another modification by establish- 
ing a fee based on the gross operating revenues of public utilities 
which is paid into the public service fund, out of which the expenses 
of the Public Service Commission are paid. Iowa, chapter 101, cre- 
ates a similar budget-exempt fund for the maintenance of the state 
highway commission, consisting of 2% per cent of the automobile 
license fund; and so does Wyoming, by chapter 129, for its new 
Department of Commerce and Industry. 


CENTRAL PURCHASE 
Central purchase shows agreement on principle but indecision 
as to how it should be carried out. Idaho, by chapter 139, puts the 
responsibility for purchase of goods for the state directly upon the 
governor by authorizing him to appoint a state purchasing agent, 
for no specific term, who may be removed at the governor’s discre- 
tion. This is a particularly interesting case of the centralization of 
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power in the governor, since formerly the duty of purchasing sup- 
plies was vested in the Department of Public Works. Hereafter 
the governor and his purchasing agent can be held directly respon- 
sible for any failure to get proper returns for state money spent for 
supplies. Indiana, on the other hand, by chapter 121, sets up a 
joint board of purchase for state institutions which is composed of 
one member of the board of each institution. Arkansas, by chapter 
37, which restores control of state institutions to separate boards, 
centralized purchase under an agent appointed by the governor to 
hold office at his discretion. Thus the state administration is in no 
way responsible for this very important item in state expense, but 
on the other hand the danger of political control is lessened. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

The movement for a better organization of the system of courts 
made headway in 1927. Instead of considering judges as individual 
fountains of justice, they are being treated as part of an adminis- 
trative system who need supervision to assure good functioning, as 
well as supervision by the courts of appeal to assure conformity to 
law as dispensers of justice. Connecticut, by chapter 190, sets up a 
judicial council to consist of the chief justice of the supreme court 
or another justice of the court or a former justice, appointed by the 
chief; one judge or former judge of the superior court, one judge 
of the common pleas, and one of a city court, all appointed by the 
chief justice; and one state attorney, and not more than four at- 
torneys, whom the governor names. The council reports to the gov- 
ernor biennially on the work of the judicial system with recom- 
mendations for betterment, and may submit to the judges sugges- 
tions for improved rules of practice. This last power is important 
as, if it is well used, it will tend to place in the courts themselves the 
power over rules of procedure and practice now so generally left to 
the action—or neglect—of the legislatures. 

Kansas, chapter 187, forms her judicial council out of one jus- 
tice of the supreme court, two judges of different judicial districts, 
four resident lawyers, the chairman of the judiciary committee of 
the House of Representatives, and the chairman of the judiciary 
committee of the Senate, all except the last two to be appointed by 
the chief justice of the supreme court. The term is four years, and 
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one-half the membership changes every two years. The duty of the 
council is to study the judicial business of the state, rules of pro- 
cedure, and the condition of dockets, and to report to the governor. 

The people of California amended their constitution in the fall 
of 1926 for the same purpose, by adding to article VI, 1 (a). The 
council is to consist of the chief and one associate justice of the su- 
preme court, three judges of the district court of appeals, four 
judges of the superior courts, one of a police and one of an inferior 
court, all appointed by the chief justice. The council supervises the 
administrative work of the court, makes recommendations to the 
governor and legislature relating to procedure, and establishes 
rules of practice. North Dakota, by chapter 124, takes a similar 
step. The council is composed of all the judges of the supreme 
court, one judge of a county court selected by the supreme court, 
the attorney-general, the dean of the state university law school, 
and five members of the bar chosen by the Executive Committee of 
the State Bar Association. In North Dakota, California, and Kan- 
sas the council is strictly an organ of the legal fraternity, only 
judges and lawyers being concerned in its membership; while in 
Connecticut the political power merely intervenes to the extent of 
naming part of the members. The two chairmen in the Kansas 
Council are practically certain to be lawyers, and their purpose on 
the Council is to form a link between the legislature and the judi- 
ciary, so that legislative action on the recommendations of the 
Council will be easier to secure. The “guild” organization of the 
bar is more complete than that of other professional groups, since 
the judges who must finally pass on the acts of the “guild” are 
themselves lawyers, not public functionaries, like judges on the 
Continent of Europe. 


CRIMINAL ORGANIZATION 

An interesting development of the state government resulting 
from the need of some central organs for the control of crime is 
particularly evident in the establishment of state criminal identifi- 
cation bureaus, which are becoming very common. Through the 
national bureau in Washington and through co-operation between 
the state bureaus it is possible that a country-wide net will be 
spread for the detection of criminals and for the securing of infor- 
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mation in respect of second- and third-termers, which will permit 
a better application of the laws punishing recidivists more severely 
than debutants in crime. In 1927 four states have established bu- 
reaus: Utah, chapter 84; Rhode Isiand, chapter 977; Indiana, 
chapter 216; and Minnesota, chapter 224. Here again uncertainty 
as to the best method of administering the bureau is in evidence. 
In Rhode Island and Minnesota it is put under the attorney-gen- 
eral; in Indiana it is made subject to the secretary of state; and in 
Utah an old notion in American administration appears. The head 
of the bureau is a board composed of the attorney-general, a city 
chief of police, and a county sheriff, appointed by the governor to 
serve during their terms of office. In every case the superintendent 
of the bureau is appointed by the officer or board which controls it, 
and he in his turn appoints the subordinates, thus in both cases 
recognizing the principle of responsibility of the head of the bu- 
reau. 

The beginnings of a state system of criminal prosecution ap- 
pear in the Minnesota and Indiana statutes. Indiana requires the 
assistant superintendent to be a practicing lawyer and expressly 
directs him to co-operate with prosecuting attorneys, and puts on 
the bureau the duty of conducting investigations to secure evidence 
against accused persons. Minnesota, while it entitles its organ the 
“Bureau of Criminal Apprehension,” does not go quite so far. It 
limits the activities of the superintendent to aiding sheriffs, on their 
request, to co-ordinate their work with other peace officers “in de- 
tecting and apprehending criminals and in enforcing the criminal 
law of the state.” Another use of the central bureau is developed 
in Rhode Island and Utah, which require that police authorities 
send to the bureau a record of all stolen, lost, and found property, 
thus creating a source of information on a state-wide scale which 
should help in the present campaign going on against the receivers 
of stolen goods as at least one of the roots of all crime. The princi- 
ple of state-wide information in respect of stolen goods has been 
widely applied in automobile legislation requiring information in a 
central state office of stolen or lost automobiles, so that this is the 
extension of an accepted, rather than the introduction of a totally 
new, idea. 
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An organ of state enforcement of criminal law, but of a differ- 
ent type, is the state sheriff created by chapter 57 of the laws of 
Nebraska. He is a permanent officer who will have charge of en- 
forcing the laws, particularly the laws against stolen motor cars, 
another evidence of the reorganization of the social structure to 
meet the strain put upon the old-fashioned localized protective or- 
ganization which more or less well met the need of the horse-drawn 
farming era. Another duty of the state sheriff is to take charge of 
the deputy sheriffs who may be appointed by the governor in cases 
of need, a sort of state posse comitatis. A step backward from state 
enforcement of the law is Colorado, chapter 49, which abolishes 
the state police, and a step forward is Idaho, chapter 227, author- 
izing the governor to name a parole officer to have charge of state 
criminals. The lawmakers of Idaho have great confidence in the 
possibilities of the individual the governor will find, since this offi- 
cer is not only to supervise the conduct of paroled convicts, but also 
to assist in keeping up the morale of the state penitentiary. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


To determine general trends in municipal and local govern- 
ments it would be necessary to consider not only the mass of stat- 
utes modifying charters or referring to particular localities, but 
also, since the spread of municipal home rule, the ordinances of 
home-rule cities. Such a task would go beyond the limits of this 
article. There are, however, a few general laws of interest. Two in- 
teresting statutes indicate the tendency toward appointment in- 
stead of election of administrative officers. Iowa, by chapter 141, 
gives the council in cities and towns power to appoint the solicitor, 
city engineer, and auditor instead of having them elected as pre- 
viously. New Jersey, by chapter 17, makes the logical next step by 
providing that appointments to any office or to membership in any 
board or other agency in the city under the General City Act shall 
be made by the mayor, but puts an effective check on his arbitrary 
exercise of power by chapter 223, which forbids the removal of any 
person holding office for a definite term without a hearing before 
the governing body of the municipality. The habit of passing 
around the offices has not altogether disappeared from the mores 
of the political American, as is evident from a proposal to amend 
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the constitution of Wisconsin, Session Laws, page 98, to prohibit a 
county sheriff’s serving more than two terms in succession. The 
county as an administrative unit, a movement noticeable in respect 
of schools, appears in chapter 306 of Michigan, permitting county 
boards of supervisors to provide a county health department with 
a health officer appointed by the board. Two or more counties may 
even unite into a district with a district health officer. Thus a unit 
able to pay a health officer and provide a base for expense wide 
enough to create a worth-while health service is substituted for the 
former plan of permitting townships and villages to combine. Coun- 
ty budgeting is made obligatory by South Dakota, chapter 79. 


CONCLUSION 


The student of state government, after going through the stat- 
utory changes for the year, feels like a Newton on the shore of the 
ocean of knowledge with a seashell in his hand. Beyond the stat- 
utes lie the administrative decisions, the administrative rules and 
orders, and the various devices for enforcing the law, penal as well 
as educational. Filling out the skeleton of administrative orders 
and the statutes lies the mass of official reports, administrative and 


legislative. Before this mass of material the boldest individual 
must quail, and it is evident that only by joint action of experi- 
enced men and scholars, each working in a limited field, can any 
fair judgment be formed of the relative efficiency of different 
schemes of organization and administrative devices in the forty- 
eight states of the Union and in the federal government. 
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GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD, 1849-1928 


After a long illness George E. Howard died at Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, June 9. 

Professor Howard was the seventh president of the American 
Sociological Society, holding this office during 1917. 

He began his academic work as professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in 1879; was later head of the history depart- 
ment of Stanford University 1891-1901; professorial lecturer in 
the University of Chicago, 1903-04; and professor of institutional 
history 1904-06 and professor of political science and sociology in 
the University of Nebraska from 1906 until 1924, when he retired. 

His outstanding contribution to sociological literature was his 
work, History of Matrimonial Institutions, chiefly in England and 
in the United States, published in three volumes, in 1904. 

The editors of the Journal plan to publish in a later issue an ar- 
ticle on the life and work of Professor Howard. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the 
editor of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publi- 
cation. 


American Sociological Society.—The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Society will be held in Chicago, December 26-29, 1928. Meeting at 
the same time and place are the American Economic Association, the 
American Political Science Association, the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, the American Association for Labor Legislation, the American 
Farm Economic Association, the National Community Center Associa- 
tion, and the National Society for the Study of Educational Sociology. 
The central topic of the general meeting of the American Sociological 
Society is “The Rural Community.” Papers will be presented on the 
different aspects of rural life from the standpoints of social psychology, 
human ecology and population, social statistics, social research, and so- 
cial biology. The various sections of the Society will hold separate meet- 
ings to discuss subjects of special interest in rural sociology, the family, 
the community, the sociology of religion, sociology and social work, edu- 
cational sociology, the teaching of sociology, and the relation of sociology 
and psychiatry. 


Section on Rural Sociology.—Eben Mumford, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Section on Rural Sociology of the American Sociological 
Society, announces the following sub-committee personnel for the pres- 
ent year: Research, J. H. Kolb, chairman, University of Wisconsin; J. 
A. Dickey, University of Arkansas; Fred C. Frey, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. Teaching, F. R. Yoder, chairman, Washington State College; H. 
L. Hypes, Connecticut Agricultural College; B. F. Coen, Colorado Agri- 
cultural College. Extension, B. L. Hummel, chairman, University of 
Missouri; R. B. Tom, Ohio State University; W. E. Garnett, Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Publications, Dwight Sanderson, chair- 
man, Cornell University; Thos. L. Harris, West Virginia University; 
C. C. Zimmerman, University of Minnesota. Population, C. Luther Fry, 
chairman, Institute of Social and Religious Research; Warren S. Thomp- 
son, Miami University; R. E. Stewart, Iowa State College. 
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Membership of the Society —The names and addresses of members 
received into the Society since the Proceedings went to press and there- 
fore not included in the membership list published in that volume, are as 


follows: 

Ammon, Ralph E., R. 7, Madison, Wis. 

Anderson, Clarence O., 6007 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 

Blanton, Annie Webb, Box 1742, University, Austin, Tex. 

Blumenthal, Albert B., Philipsburg, Mont. 

Campbell, James R., 303 Ramsay St., Stillwater, Okla. 

Chaddock, Robert E., Columbia University, New York 

Chapman, C. C., 223 Worcester Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Cooke, Mary, 409 Water St., Waukegan, IIl. 

Covert, Mary A., Department of Home Economics, College of Emporia, Em- 
poria, Kans. 

Daniel, W. A., American Missionary Association, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 

Daykin, Walter L., Department of Sociology, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans. 

Douglass, Paul F., 358 Terrace Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Fristoe, Eva M., South Vermillion St., Pontiac, IIl. 

Fritschel, Edgar G., 2100 Cedar St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Goldfeld, Abraham, 132 Goerck St., New York 

Hatch, Duane Spencer, 401 Cornell St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Healey, James C., 507 West St., New York 

Hess, Rev. Le Roy J., Upper Ridgewood Community Church, Ridgewood, 
N. J. 

Hochhauser, Edward, 67 W. 47th St., New York 

Hopkirk, Howard W., Child Welfare League of America, 130 E. 22d St., New 
York 

Jenkins, Ira I., Lingnan University, Canton, China 

Jersawit, Mrs. Violet A., 161 W. 75th St., New York 

Kassowitz, Karl E., 141 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Kimball, Lindsley F., 146 Linden Blvd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kops, H. R., 206 N. Mills St., Madison, Wis. 

Leh, L. L., 5750 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 

Lothrop, Margaret M., Stanford University, Calif. 

McEvilly, Mrs. J. V., 421 W. Gilman St., Madison, Wis. 

Mattice, Alton E., 233 S. Jackson Ave., Glendale, Calif. 

Mehus, O. Myking, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 

Merritt, G. B., 1022 S. Hickory St., Ottawa, Kans. 

Miller, Allen, 5731 Kenwood Ave., Chicago 

Munnich, John H., 5701 Drexel Ave., Chicago 

Parr, Paulina, 5848 University Ave., Chicago 

Paustian, E. C., 1693 Capital Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Pierce, David H., 82 Horatio St., New York 
Reavis, Tolbert Fanning, Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Remland, Benjamin S., 96 Henry St., New York 

Rotnem, Mrs. Marion Bjorhus, 708 E. 32d St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Schafer, Marvin R., 5815 Drexel Ave., Chicago 

Spaulding, Gerald, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Stevens, Kathleen H., 145 Loma Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sullivan, Dr. Henry Stack, Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital, Towson, Md. 
Thompson, Edgar T., University of Chicago, Chicago 

Volker, Edgar W., 3444 Wenonah Ave., Berwyn, IIl. 

Walker, Marjorie J., Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Walters, Mrs. J. M., 705 Harrison St., Madison, Wis. 

Ward, Miss Jane Shaw, 324 Downing St., Denver, Colo. 

Whitley, Robert L., Commerce, Tex. 

Wickware, Francis G., D. Appleton & Co., 35 W. 32d St., New York 


German Sociological Congress.—The sixth annual German Congress 
will be held in Ziirich September 17-19. The papers to be discussed in- 
clude the following: “Competition,” by Professor Leopold von Wiese and 
Dr. K. Mannheim; “Migration,” by Professors Oppenheimer and Hon- 
igsheim; and the “Origins of Art,” by Professor Thurnwald. Communi- 
cations may be addressed to the chairman of the committee on local ar- 
rangements, Dr. Manuel Saitzew, Ziirich, Asylstr. 26. 


American Country Life Conference.—In co-operation with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the American Country Life Association held the 
eleventh annual conference at Urbana, Illinois, June 19-20-21, 1928. 
“Rural-Urban Relations” was the central topic. 

Topics announced included “Town-Country Co-operation,” R. K. 
Bliss; “The Rural Home,” Blanche Rowe; “Farm Income and Farm 
Life,” H. C. Taylor; “Rural Youth,” Ernest Burnham; “Rural Or- 
ganization,” C. V. Gregory; “The Rural Church,” Sam A. Guard; “Ru- 
ral Leadership Training,” E. L. Morgan; “Rural Government,” John A. 
Fairlee; “Community Planning,” John Nolan; “Rural Schools,” Kath- 
erine M. Cook; “Rural Health,” C. E. Lively; “Rural Recreation,” H. 
D. Meyer; “Utilities and Transportation,” T. A. Coleman; and “Com- 
munity Score Cards,” Aubrey Williams. Addresses by A. D. Lynch, 
Peoria; C. J. Galpin, United States Department of Agriculture; David 
Kinley, president, University of Illinois; Mrs. A. H. Reeve, National 
Congress Parents and Teachers; K. L. Butterfield, president, American 
Country Life Association; M. H. Hunter, University of Illinois; and 
John C. Watson, Chicago, were also planned. 
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Ohio Sociological Society —The Fourth Annual Meeting of the So- 
ciety was held in Columbus, April 6—7, 1928. Among the papers pre- 
sented were “What We Have Done to China,” by Guy W. Sarvis, Hiram 
College; “Public Opinion in the United States,” by Newell L. Sims, Ober- 
lin College; ‘The Place of the Sociologist in the Clinic for Delinquents,” 
by Charles W. Coulter, Ohio Wesleyan University; ‘““The Work and Life 
of Stuckenberg,”’ by C. Terence Pihlblad, Wittenberg College. Research 
under way in the state was also presented. Officers for the year 1928-29 
are: president, Frederick G. Detweiler, Denison University; vice-presi- 
dent, I. E. Ash, Ohio University; secretary-treasurer, J. A. Quinn, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; editor, H. A. Miller, Ohio State University. A 
summary of the papers is published in the May issue of the Ohio Soci- 


ologist. 


Social Science Research Council—The Social Science Research 
Council announces the following Grants-in-Aid voted at its last meeting 
(April 7, 1928): 

To Dr. Louise Overacker, Wellesley College, for the completion of 
a study of the Use of Money in Elections, $1,000. 

To Professor C. C. North, Ohio State University, for the completion 
of a study to develop a program for Co-ordinating Social Welfare Agen- 
cies in the Larger American Cities, $250. 

To Dr. C. Luella Gettys, to complete a study of the Law of Citizen- 
ship, $800. 

To Professor T. R. Garth, University of Denver, to complete a study 
of Racial Psychology, $500. 

To Mrs. Flora May Fearing, Ohio State University, to complete a 
study of the Voting Behavior of a Small Community (Palo Alto), $1,000 
on the budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and $500 from 
the budget for the fiscal year 1928-29. 

To Professor Carl N. Llewellyn, School of Law, Columbia Univer- 
sity, to complete a study on the Relation of Law to Society and the Social 
Sciences, $1,650. 

To Mr. Judson King, Washington, D. C., for the preparation for 
publication of a study of the Use of the Initiative and Referendum in the 
United States, $1,500 on the budget for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1928, and $2,100 on the budget for the fiscal year 1928—z9. 

To Professor F. J. Klingberg, University of California, Southern 
Branch, to complete a study of the Effect of Anti-Slavery Agitation on 
Social Reform in England, $300. 
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Social Science Research Fellowships—The Social Science Research 
Council announces today the appointment of twenty-one Research Fel- 
lows for the year 1928-29. The fellowships are in the fields of anthro- 
pology, economics, human geography, political science, law, psychology, 
sociology, and history. Fourteen universities, from Oregon to Harvard, 
are represented by the Fellows selected, and the latter will gather their 
material from all parts of the globe. 

The fellowships are granted to young American investigators, both 
men and women, of outstanding promise in the social sciences. All are 
under thirty-five years of age and have received the Doctor’s degree. 
Following is the list of Fellows and their research problems: 


Anthropology 

Ruth L. Bunzel (Columbia University): “Social Adjustments in a 
Primitive Pueblo Community.” Place of study: New Mexico. 

Charlotte Day Gower (Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago) : 
“An Ethnological and Sociological Study of a Typical Sicilian Village 
Community as a Contribution to the Background of the Problem of the 
Sicilian Immigrant to the United States.” Place of study: Sicily. 

Margaret Meade (American Museum of Natural History): “The 
Mental Development of Young Children among a Primitive People.” 
Place of study: Melanesia. 

Economics 

William Thomas Ham (Harvard University): “Employment Rela- 
tions in the Construction Industries of England, Germany, and France.” 
Place of study: England, Germany, and France. 

Elmo Paul Hohman (Northwestern University): ‘“A Comparative 
Study of American and European Seagoing Labor in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, with Special Reference to the Operation of the LaFollete Seamen’s 
Act.” Place of study: Leading ports of Europe and the United States. 

Helen Fisher Hohman (University of Chicago): “The Develop- 
ment of Population Theory in England During the Nineteenth Century, 
with Special Reference to the Influence of Population Doctrine on Prob- 
lems of Poverty.” Place of study: England. 

George Shorey Peterson (University of Michigan): “The Develop- 
ment of the Motor Transport Industry, with Special Reference to Its Ad- 
justment to Existing Transport Agencies and Its Public Control.” Place 
of study: United States and England. 

Max Judd Wasserman (University of Illinois): “The Effects of 
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Monetary and Credit Inflation in France, with Particular Reference to 
French Business Enterprise.” Place of study: France. 

Leonard L. Watkins (University of Michigan): “A Comparative 
Study of New York and London Money Markets.” Place of study: Lon- 
don. 

Human Geography 

Robert Burnett Hall (University of Michigan): “A Study of Rural 
Japanese Communities, with Special Reference to the Readjustments 
Resulting from Migration to Higher and Lower Latitudes.” Place of 
study: Japan. 

Political Science 

Harold F. Kumm (University of Minnesota): “The Limits of Ex- 
ecutive and Administrative Discretion in Administrative Law.” Place of 
study: New York. 

Harold D. Lasswell (University of Chicago): “Possible Uses of 
Psychiatric Methods in the Study of Political Personalities.” Place of 
study: Boston. 

Rodney L. Mott (University of Chicago): “English and European 
Legal Concepts Similar to the American Constitutional Concept of Due 
Process of Law.” Place of study: London and Paris. 


Law 

Alexander Hamilton Frey (Yale Law School): “The Economic Con- 
sequences of No-par Value Shares and of Non-voting Shares.” Place of 
study: New York. 

Psychology 

Thomas D. Cutsforth (University of Oregon): ‘The Psychopathic 
Personality of the Blind as a Factor in their Economic Maladjustment.” 
Place of study: Boston. 

Arthur W. Kornhauser (University of Chicago): “A Critical Survey 
of Current Thought and Research on the Psychological Aspects of Labor 
Unrest and Industrial Morale.” Place of study: England and Germany. 


Sociology 
Helene Leland Witmer (University of Minnesota): “Some Effects 
of the English Social Insurance Acts upon Pauperism.” Place of study: 
England. 


History 
Arthur Scott Aiton (University of Michigan): “The Family Com- 
pact and International Relations in the Eighteenth Century.” Place of 
study: Spain, France, and England. 
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Helen M. Allen (University of London): “British Commercial Pol- 
icy in North America from 1783 to 1793.” Place of study: England. 

Frederick B: Artz (Oberlin College): “A Social and Intellectual 
History of the Bourbon Restoration, 1815 to 1830.” Place of study: 
France and the United States. 

Michael Kraus (College of the City of New York): “Investigation 
of Non-Political and Non-Commercial Relations between the American 
Colonies and Europe in the Eighteenth Century.” Place of study: New 
York and London. 


Fellowships in the Economic and Social Aspects of Agriculture — 
In the last issue the Journal reported the inauguration by the Social 
Science Research Council of a new series of research fellowships for men 
and women engaged in research in the economic and social aspects of 
agriculture. A total of $150,000 has been set aside for this purpose over 
the coming five years by the Council. The aim of the fellowships is to 
help meet the urgent need for trained research personnel revealed by a 
survey of agricultural research recently completed by the Council’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Research in Agricultural Economics and Rural So- 
ciology. 

The Council announces the appointment of the first group of eight- 
een Fellows for the coming year. Appointments are for one year each at 
stipends ranging up to $2500. Following is the list of Fellows and the 
institutions with which they are at present connected: Edward J. Bell, 
Jr., Montana Agricultural Experiment Station; M. R. Benedict, South 
Dakota State College; Knute Bjorka, Iowa State College; Fred C. Frey, 
Louisiana State University; Harry C. Hensley, University of Missouri; 
J. A. Hodges, Kansas State Agricultural College; John B. Hutson, United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics; A. R. Gans, University of 
Vermont; Clarence M. Purves, United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics; Walter J. Roth, University of Minnesota; R. J. Saville, 
North Carolina State College; Marvin A. Schaers, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Conrad Taeuber, University of Minnesota; Arthur L. Walker, New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts; D. W. Watkins, 
Clemson Agricultural College; Arthur F. Wileden, University of Wis- 
consin; Rex E. Willard, North Dakota Agricultural College; Edwin A. 
Willson, North Dakota Experiment Station. Alternates to whom fel- 
lowships will be given if funds become available through the dropping 
out of any of the above appointees: John A. Commons, University of 
Wisconsin; Robert C. Ross, University of Illinois; Burton D. Seeley, é 
Colorado Experiment Station. 
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A Conference on the Family.—The program of the Kansas State 
Conference of Social Work held at Wichita, March 16-17, was organized 
around the subject of the family and social work, from the standpoint of 
psychiatry, sociology, psychology, and biology. The following papers 
were presented: “Emotional Conflicts That Wreck Family Life” by Dr. 
G. L. Harrington, Kansas City; “The American Family in Social 
Change” by E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago; “Conflicts between 
Parents and Children” by Helen Gregory, National Committee on Visit- 
ing Teaching; “The Eugenic Program” by Dr. H. H. Lane, University 
of Kansas. The college teachers of sociology in Kansas held a meeting 
with Professor Walter Burr of the Kansas State Agricultural College as 
chairman on the subject “Training for Parenthood as a Purpose in the 
Teaching of Sociology.” 


The American Council of Learned Societies —Volume I of the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, soon to be issued by the Council, will 
contain approximately eight hundred biographies of Americans no longer 
living. The Dictionary, when complete, will contain sixteen thousand 
biographies, in twenty volumes. The editor-in-chief, Allen Johnson, may 
be addressed at 602 Hill Building, Washington. 

On the recommendation of the Committee on Aid to Research the 
Council has made, for the year 1928, grants totaling $4,510 to twenty 
American scholars, Of these, ten are in the maximum sum of $300, three 
are of $200 each, and seven are in smaller amounts ($175, $160, two of 
$150, $125, $100, and $50). Eleven grants are to assist studies in his- 
tory or biography; five are for studies in philology or literature; and 
one each is for research in political science, economics, archaeology, and 
the history of science. 


Wieboldt Foundation.—The Annual Report for 1927 of the Founda- 
tion announces the completion of a study of domestic discord, with spe- 
cial emphasis on its analysis and treatment, by Dr. Ernest R. Mowrer, 
author of Family Disorganization, and an analysis by Alice Miller of the 
motion picture experience of ten thousand children, including Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, children in school, and children in correctional institu- 
tions. These studies are now in press. 


Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic—Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany announce the publication, in their Social Science Series edited by 
Professor Ernest R. Groves, of The Child and Society: An Introduction 
to the Social Psychology of the Child, by Dr. Phyllis Blanchard. This 
work is in part based upon the author’s experience as psychologist in child 
guidance clinics. 
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The American Association for the Study of the Feeble-minded.—The 
Association held its annual meeting in Atlantic City, May 31 to June 2. 
During the session the following phases of mental deficiency were dis- 
cussed: the sociological aspects, pathological aspects, psychological as- 
pects, administrative aspects of institutions for the care and training of 
mental defectives, and the delinquency aspect. 

Officers of the Association are as follows: president, Edard R. John- 
stone, who is the director of the Training School at Vineland, New 
Jersey; vice-president, George E. McPherson, M.D., who is superintend- 
ent, the Belchertown State School, at Belchertown, Massachusetts; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Howard W. Potter, M.D., clinical director of Letch- 
worth Village at Thiells, New York. , 


Brown University.—On April 15 the professors and members of the 
corporation of the University gave a farewell banquet to Professor James 
Q. Dealey, head of the department of social and political science, and to 
Professor Henry B. Gardner, head of the department of economics, both 
of whom were retiring from active work in the University. 

In 1895, Professor Dealey received his Doctor’s degree from the 
University and was appointed assistant professor of social and political 
science. In 1898, he became associate professor, in 1905 full professor, 
and in 1919 head of the department. In 1921, he was exchange professor 
at the College of Shanghai, China. He is the author of Textbook of So- 
ciology (with Lester F. Ward); Sociology; The Family in Its Sociologi- 
cal Aspects; Sociology: Its Development and Applications; in addition 
to other books in the field of political science. In 1920, Dr. Dealey was 
president of the American Sociological Society. 

Professor Dealey’s work at the University as student and teacher 
parallels the development of the department of social and political 
science. Professor George G. Wilson was the first head of the department. 
From 1906-13, Lester Frank Ward was professor of sociology in the 
department. The other members of the department at the present time 
are Associate Professor Harold S. Bucklin; Assistant Professor Harold 
A. Phelps; Mrs. Bessie B. Wessel, lecturer and director of ethnic re- 
search; Assistant Professor Leland M. Goodrich; and Assistant Professor 
Matthew C. Mitchell. From 1891 to 1927, 208 students had received 
degrees for major and minor work done in the department, 18 receiving 
Doctor’s, and 190 Master’s degrees. The history of the department of 
social and political science, 1891-1927, recently published, provides an if 
interesting and valuable account of the work of Dr. Dealey and his col- 

leagues. 
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Cornell University —Cornell University Agricultural Experiment 
Station has recently published Memoir 111, “A Population Study of 
Three Townships in Cortland County, New York” and Memoir 112, “A 
Survey of Sickness in Rural Areas in Cortland County, New York” by 
Dwight Sanderson. 

Miss Mary Eva Duthie, extension instructor in rural social organiza- 
tion, will give courses in rural dramatics at the summer school at the 
University of Virginia. 

Mr. H. C. Hoffsommer, formerly instructor in social and economic 
science, North Dakota Agricultural College and now doing graduate work 
in this department, has been appointed an assistant for the coming year. 

Mr. R. G. Foster who is on leave from the Cooperative Extension 
Service of the United States Department of Agriculture has been ap- 
pointed an assistant and is engaged in a study of the Sociology of the 
Rural Family. 

Robert Redfield, of the University of Chicago, is giving courses in 
sociology and anthropology during the Summer Quarter. 


University of lowa.—Professor George R. Davies, of the University 
of North Dakota, has accepted an appointment in the department of so- 
ciology, and begins work in September. 


University of Missouri—Dr. Howard E. Jensen (Ph.D. University 
of Chicago 1920), professor of sociology in Butler College, will join the 
staff in sociology in September, with the rank of professor. 

Dr. Charles A. Ellwood, chairman of the department of sociology, 
has returned from a sabbatical year abroad, spent largely in the study of 
social conditions in Italy, France, Austria, and Germany. Before re- 
turning to the University of Missouri he will teach for six weeks in the 
summer session of the University of Wisconsin. 


New York School of Secial Research.—Alfred A. Knopf announces 
the publication of The Child in America, by Dr. W. I. Thomas and Dr. 
Dorothy Swaine Thomas. The material in this work is based upon visits 
to over twenty of the important centers in the United States and Canada 
where studies were made of child welfare institutes, visiting teacher move- 
ments, juvenile court procedure, etc. 


Ohio State University—McGraw-Hill Book Company announces 
the publication during the summer of Principles of Sociology, by Profes- 
sor F. E. Lumley. 
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University of North Carolina.—As a part of its program on parental 
education, the department of extension teaching announces a home study 
course, “The Family and Marriage,” offered by Ernest R. Groves and 
Lee M. Brooks. Mr. Brooks is now conducting an extension class in 
New Bern, North Carolina, on this subject. 

Longmans Green and Company announce the publication in the au- 
tumn of Race and Population Problems, by Professor H. G. Duncan. 


North Dakota Agricultural College-—Professor P. F. Trowbridge, 
Director of the Agricultural Experiment Station, announces its first pub- 
lication dealing with the social side of agricultural life, Rural Changes 
in Western North Dakota: Social and Economic Factors Involved in the 
Changes in Number of Farms and Movement of Settlers from Farms, 
by E. A. Willson, H. C. Hoffsommer, and Alva H. Benton. 


University of Oregon—Dr. J. P. Lichtenberger, professor of so- 
ciology in the Wharton School of Finance, University of Pennsylvania, 
will be a member of the faculty of the Portland Division of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon during the summer session. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Alfred A. Knopf announces the pub- 
lication of Quantitative Methods in Politics, by Professor Stuart A. Rice. 


Stanford University—Professor C. N. Reynolds, head of the depart- 
ment of economics and sociology in the University of Hawaii, will join 
the department of sociology next fall as an assistant professor. Mr. R. T. 
Lapiere, now studying at the London School of Economics, will give an 
introductory course in sociology during the summer quarter. 


Sweet Briar College-—Longman’s, Green & Company announce the 
publication, in the Social Science Series edited by Ernest R. Groves, of 
Culture and Social Progress, by Professor Joseph Kirk Folsom. 


University of Virginia——Mr. Frank W. Hoffer has been elected as- 
sociate professor of sociology. Mr. Hoffer, who has been a member of 
the staff of the Institute for Research in the Social Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia for the past year and a half, will offer courses in social 
problems and social origins. 

Professor F. N. House gave a series of four lectures on Contempo- 
rary Sociological Theories during April and May to Professor Odum’s 
graduate class in social theories at the University of North Carolina. 
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University of West Virginia.—Professor Ernest B. Harper, of Kala- 
mazoo College, is teaching courses in sociology during the first term of 
the summer school. 


University of Wisconsin Beginning September 1, Dr. E. L. Kirk- 
patrick of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A., Washington, 
D.C., will be with the Rural Sociology section of the Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Department, of the University. He will be primarily responsible 
for research work, and during the second semester will probably conduct 
a seminar in Rural Standards of Living. 
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Social Mobility. By Pitrrmm Sorox1n. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1927. Pp. xvii+559.’ 

Sorokin’s theory of social stratification and “vertical” circulation 
represents the work of a searching thinker who is not only in the position 
to draw upon an extensive literary knowledge, but who has also that kind 
of insight into social phenomena which only experience and the maturity 
of age can bestow upon a scholar. Nevertheless, this book, which, so 
far as my knowledge goes, is the first large-scale attempt in this field, 
has its defects, and the author modestly says that he is quite aware of 
them. If in the following critical comments more attention is paid to 
these weaknesses than to the merits of the book, the intention is not to be- 
little the work done, but rather to give some constructive ideas for the 
treatment of the problems of social mobility. 

Sorokin understands by social mobility “any transition of an indi- 
vidual or social object of value—anything that has been created or modi- 
fied by human activity—from one social position to another” (p. 133). 
He defines social positions as “the totality of” an individual’s “relations 
toward all groups of a population and, within each of them, toward its 
members” (p. 6). In contrast to the position of an object in geometrical 
space, such social position or position in “social space” is defined by a 
great number of social relations or “dimensions” (p. 7). 

The plurality of “social dimensions,” or the variety of social rela- 
tions as we would say, can for the sake of simplification be reduced into 
two principal classes: the vertical and the horizontal (p. 7). This dis- 
tinction is indeed very common in our thinking; as the author very right- 
ly remarks, one cannot help thinking of social relations in terms of verti- 
cal and horizontal dimensions. Consequently, changes in social position 


* A review of Sorokin’s Social Mobility was published in the American Journal 
of Sociology, March, 1928. No complaint has come to the editors emanating from 
Professor Sorokin or anyone acting in his behalf, but a recent letter from a distin- 
guished member of the American Sociological Society suggests that this review was 
wholly inadequate. In this opinion the editors of the Journal concur. It happens 
that Dr. Rudolf Heberle has in preparation a book on the same general topic. At the 
suggestion of the editors, Dr. Heberle has written his own more adequate comment 
on Professor Sorokin’s volume, as a supplement to, and in part as a correction of, 
the earlier review. 
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are thought of as movements in the horizontal or in the vertical dimen- 
sions and, in the latter case, as social ascent or social sinking (p. 8). 

The vertical social mobility of individuals and social objects is the 
chief object of the present book, but the close connection of these phe- 
nomena with those of horizontal mobility makes it necessary to pay some 
attention to the latter (chap. xvi). 

It is easy to see that the term “social mobility” means something 
different with Sorokin from the usual meaning attached to this term. 
What is usually called social mobility, the frequency with which people 
change their residence, is here conceived as a special case of horizontal 
social mobility. This seems to be not quite adequate, for the following 
reason: a movement in geometrical space is, as Professor Sorokin will 
admit, not as such a “social” phenomenon, and it is not necessarily iden- 
tical with a change in social position; to give an example, it can be 
imagined that a nomadic tribe wanders without coming in contact with 
other tribes or individuals and without any change in its own structure 
(there may pass a considerable time in which no cases of birth or death 
occur); in such a case it would be meaningless to speak of the mobility 
of the tribe as “social” or “horizontal.” In most cases, however, changes 
in social position are connected with such changes of residence, but they 
may be “horizontal” as well as “vertical.” 

Objections may be raised further against the inclusion of social ob- 
jects in the concept of social mobility. The transition of individuals from 
one social stratum to another is always connected with a dissolution of 
old and an establishment of new social relations. This, however, is not 
necessarily the case, when, for instance, the use of automobiles or the 
fashion of bobbed hair is spread to a social class or a region where it was 
hitherto unknown. Sorokin says that such penetration of custom from 
one social group into another is “in a sense equivalent to a penetration 
of the members of the first group into the second” (p. 389). We would 
be inclined rather to reverse the conclusion, since the adoption of a cus- 
tom hitherto confined to a certain group by another frequently is an ex- 
pression for the latter group’s ambition to rise into the first group. If 
the shifting in social position of social objects and values is included into 
the concept of mobility the latter becomes so vague that it is likely to 
cover the whole range of social changes in general. This becomes quite 
evident in Sorokin’s book where he discusses the “shifting of citizen- 
ship” or the alterations of the political map, as a special case of horizon- 
tal mobility (pp. 399-402). 

The writer thinks that it would be more fruitful and methodologi- 
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cally more proper to distinguish between migratory and social mobility 
and to restrict the concept of social mobility to the shifting in social po- 
sition of individuals (and groups) and to conceive those phenomena 
which Sorokin labels “Social Mobility of social objects and values” as 
“effects” of social mobility. A very interesting field of investigation 
would be opened in this way, which unfortunately is rather neglected in 
Sorokin’s book. This whole point is, however, a matter of minor concern, 
since the book chiefly deals with the problems of vertical mobility of hu- 
man beings. 

The question whether a certain change of social position means a 
horizontal or vertical movement, and in the second case, whether it means 
ascending or sinking, can evidently be decided only with regard to a giv- 
en system of social stratification. 

Sorokin distinguishes three different forms of social stratification: 
economical, political, and occupational stratification (p. 11). A society 
is stratified economically because of the differences in wealth (and in- 
come) of its members; it is politically stratified in so far as the social 
ranks are “hierarchically superposed with respect to their authority and 
prestige, their honors and titles”; the author goes on: “if there are the 
rulers and the ruled, then, whatever their names (monarchs, executives, 
masters, bosses) these things (!) mean, that the group is politically 
stratified, regardless of what is written in its constitution. . .. . ” From 
this definition and from the description of the political stratification in 
England and in the United States which he gives later on (pp. 70, 71), it 
appears that the author does not restrict the concept of political strati- 
fication to the field of the political organization in the narrow sense, and 
this certainly is very adequate. 

Occupational stratification is conceived as (1) inter-occupational 
and (2) intra-occupational; the latter term is defined as the differentia- 
tion of occupational groups “into bosses of different authority and into 
members who are subordinated to the bosses” (p. 11; see also pp. 107- 
108). The main subdivisions of this form would be entrepreneurs, high- 
er employees, and wage-earners (p. 107). In any “business corporation” 
or “governmental institution” we “will find a complicated hierarchy of 
the ranks and positions . . . .” (p. 108, cf. p. 71). It is obvious that 
the difference between the intra-occupational and the political stratifica- 
tion is not at all clear. On the other hand, the various occupational 
groups enjoy different degrees of social prestige and thus constitute a 
system of inter-occupational stratification. In the more detailed analysis 
of this form of stratification, on pp. 99-107, one misses sufficient consid- 
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eration of the importance which wealth and power (the principles of the 
two other forms of stratification) have with regard to this form of social 
differentiation. As the “permanent and universal” basis of inter-occupa- 
tional stratification are presented “first, the importance of an occupation 
for the survival and existence of a group as a whole; second, the degree 
of intelligence necessary for a successful performance of an occupation” 
(p. 100). Each of these criteria will of course in concrete cases be sub- 
ject to disagreement; neither of them is capable of exact measurement. 
Different classes and people with different political, philosophical, and 
ethical ideas will come to very different judgments with regard to the 
“importance” of a certain occupation—and as far as “intelligence” is 
concerned, it is very precarious to compare the different kinds of intelli- 
gence, “necessary for the satisfactory performance of the occupational 
functions” of, e.g., a “great merchant” and a “great musician’’; there- 
fore such tables as that on page 103 should not be given without at least 
some methodological comment. 

We are touching here a very important point. It is certainly true 
that “vertical’’ mobility “exists” in so far as society is thought of as 
stratified in various ways and as consequently a change in social position 
is conceived as involving either an ascending or a descending movement 
(if it is not thought of as horizontal). But the terms vertical and horizon- 
tal, upper and lower strata, sinking and climbing are based on criteria of 
no absolute validity. If, to give an illustration, a prominent trade union 
leader changes his social position by accepting a job as employment 
manager in a factory, the question whether this means a social climbing 
or not will be answered differently in different countries and by people be- 
longing to different social and political groups. 

In speaking of vertical mobility, we should in each concrete case 
make clear whether we base our judgment on a system of social ranking 
existing in the imagination and thought of the individuals and groups 
concerned, or whether we assume, as scientific observers, a more or less 
arbitrary system of our own conception. It is further to be considered 
that the statement whether a certain change in social position means 
sinking or climbing will have more general validity if the ranking of 
the two positions concerned is fixed by law than if it is defined by custom 
or tradition. 

It is obvious that Sorokin’s “economical” stratification is of much 
more “objective” character than his “inter-occupational”’ stratification. 
Throughout the whole book one gets the impression that the author pre- 
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relativity which lead to many complications. 

Several chapters are given to a description and analysis of the fluc- 
tuations of social stratification with special attention paid to the question 
whether there can be found a general trend toward a flattening of social 
stratification; which question the author answers in the negative way. 

The second part, which deals with social mobility in general, con- 
tains a discussion of the means and ways by which vertical mobility takes 
place. As such “channels” of vertical circulation are discussed among 
others, the army, the church, the school, and political and occupational 
organizations. 

The author then turns to a discussion of the problems of social se- 
lection and distribution in a mobile society. This discussion is continued 
also in the succeeding parts, which deal with the fundamental causes of 
stratification and mobility and with present-day mobile society. 

So far as the problems of environment and heredity are concerned, 
Sorokin’s theory of selection has already been criticized, with good argu- 
ments by Carl S. Joslyn, in the Quarterly Journal of Economics (Vol. 
XLII, No. 1). The writer wants to draw the attention to some aspects of 
Sorokin’s analysis of the “channels” of vertical mobility. Here the au- 
thor furnishes considerable historical evidence for his statement that the 
army, the church, the school, etc., function as ladders for social climbing. 
There are further, in the next chapter, many interesting observations 
about the ways in which these and other institutions function as means 
of social differentiation. But one would like to get a clearer and more 
systematic analysis of the different functions of these organizations and 
of the differences in function which exist between different types of 
armies, schools, etc. Probably the modern armies of western civilization 
do not offer the same chances of promotion to the common soldier as did 
earlier types of armies, and the kind of men who have good chances in 
modern armies is probably somewhat different from the successful soldier 
of older times. In the discussion of the selective functions of the school, 
however, we find attempts at such a typological discrimination. On the 
other hand, there is no clear distinction of the twofold function of the 
school—and to a certain degree also of the other organizations regarded 
as channels—as a machinery of vertical mobility; the school in the first 
place serves as a mechanism of selection with regard to its pupils, but in 
the second place the educational system itself in its hierarchical organiza- 
tion represents a “channel” of vertical mobility for those who are en- 
gaged in teaching; in this second regard the school has much in common 


sents the problems in too simple a fashion by neglecting these aspects of 
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with the church and the army as well as with any other administrative 
organization. 

Not very much of importance is said about the effects of mobility. 
The reasons why this part appears so much below the level of the pre- 
ceding, are, in the first place, that no sufficient attempt is made to isolate 
the factor mobility from other traits of social life which in modern so- 
ciety concur in the production of certain phenomena here considered as 
“effects” of mobility. In the second place, no careful casuistical analysis 
of the effects of the different forms of mobility is made, only occasionally 
certain “effects” are attributed to vertical or migratory mobility specifi- 
cally. In the third place, very frequently the author neglects to distin- 
guish different degrees of mobility; thus giving the impression that in a 
mobile society all individuals are equally subject to changes in social po- 
sition, which indeed leads to a rather distorted view. In speaking, for 
instance, of the mental strain imposed on people living in a modern so- 
ciety (p. 510) he overlooks the fact that just those who by lack of 
chances for social climbing are forced to do monotonous work are suffer- 
ing more, probably, than those whose social position changes frequently 
and in the ascending way. On the other hand, the very density of popu- 
lation and the “tempo” of life in a modern society are probably more 
important in this regard than vertical mobility. 

Finally, in the author’s idea of an immobile society we miss an un- 
derstanding for what might be called the organic elements of such a so- 
ciety. Sorokin presents the individuals in an immobile society as living 
in separated social “boxes” (p. 509 a. 0.), which circumstance prevents 
them from getting an understanding of the mentality and ideas of the 
members of other classes and results in definiteness and rigidness of their 
convictions and beliefs (p. 519). There is a good deal of truth in this ar- 
gument, but on the other hand the stability of social stratification does 
not prevent frequent contacts between the inhabitants of the different 
“boxes”; on the contrary, under the conditions of a stable society, which 
in addition is usually organized on a smaller scale than modern mobile 
societies, some of these contacts are likely to be more intimate and endur- 
ing than in our rather chaotic mobile societies. This criticism leads us to 
the conclusion that a more careful and subtle distinction between the 
different principles, on which relations in society may be based, would 
be desirable. It seems to be advisable to distinguish between the sym- 
biotic, the psychic, and the properly “social” aspects of human relations; 
the “effects” of vertical social mobility will probably be different with 
regard to each of these categories. And further “social” relationships 
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may be based upon custom, law, and other principles, the distinction of 
which would lead to a better insight into the effects of vertical social mo- 


bility. 
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The Jesuit Enigma. By E. Boyp Barrett. New York: Boni and 
Liveright, 1927. Pp. ix-+-351. $4.00. 

Dr. Barrett states his puzzle in these words: “Running through the ' 
whole Romance of the Jesuits one finds the ever-present enigma, the con- ; 
tradiction inseparable from Jesuitism; the interchanging of opposites; + 
wealth that is evangelical poverty; equivocation that is truth; laxity that ey 
is purity of doctrine; wrongs rendered right by the end in view; gross dis- 
obedience that is holy docility; rotting idleness that is meritorious labor in 
the vineyard; astute and cunning diplomacy that is dovelike simplicity; 
heroism that is the offspring of fear; chilling indifference that is the char- 
ity of Christ.” 

Of course there is nothing in this well known “contradictoriness” ie 
which is peculiar to the Jesuits; above all, there is nothing in the least a 
enigmatical. Dr. Barrett is an eminent psychologist. It seems incredible 
that he cannot see that his book is really a study of “The Military Mind.” 
If he would republish it under that title and take his illustrations from the a 
armies and navies of the world, he would have the most intelligent indict- \ w, 


ment of militarism ever made. 

The Jesuits are simply ecclesiastical militarists. They were founded 
by a military officer. Their head bears the title “General.” Their proud- 
est boast is their absolute obedience. They love to think of themselves as 
the shock troops of the papacy. Dr. Barrett has had an unequaled op- 
portunity to study the effects of military discipline upon the human mind. 
No other psychologist of equal learning and ability has ever been part of 
a military organization for twenty years. The evils that he shows us in 
Jesuitism are miniatures of the enormous and terrible vices of nationalist- 
ic militarism. 

Dr. Barrett tells us that courage is the outstanding virtue of the Jes- 
uits, but that their bravery is largely the result of their training. What is 
this but the description of soldiers? Again arrogance is the outstanding 
Jesuit vice. Has Dr. Barrett ever been in a group of army or navy offi- 
cers? If we substitute the United States for the Roman Catholic Church, 
the president for the pope, and the army and navy for the Jesuits, every 
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description given by Dr. Barrett fits like a glove. The Jesuits profess the 
most unlimited devotion and obedience to the pope, but they systemati- 
cally thwart him whenever he tries to interfere with their internal organ- 
ization or crosses their professional ambitions. Does not every army and 
navy make similar professions and practice similar tactics of obstruction? 
Did not the admirals of Great Britain and the United States systematical- 
ly thwart their governments at the recent conference on naval limitation 
—all the time professing the most unlimited obedience to the said gov- 
ernments? 

Dr. Barrett complains that in Jesuit colleges professors teach sub- 
jects about which they are ignorant, because they are ordered to do so. 
Dr. Barrett himself was ordered to teach sociology—about which he says 
he knows nothing—at Georgetown University. Can Dr. Barrett be una- 
ware that he is voicing one of the oldest objections to the instruction 
given at Annapolis and West Point? Again we are told that the Jesuit 
order is no place for a man of independent mind. Still, it is hardly an ar- 
gument against West Point that a certain cadet named Edgar Allen Poe 
was once dismissed for disobedience. On the contrary we can well be- 
lieve that his dismissal was an excellent thing both for American literature 
and for the American Army. In the same way we believe that Dr. Bar- 
rett’s separation from the Jesuits was an excellent thing both for science 
and for ecclesiastical discipline. 

There is no point in drawing every stripe on the tiger. All of Dr. 
Barrett’s criticisms are subject to the same comment. All the subjects he 
takes up; the soul destroying laziness, the craft and duplicity, the spy 
system, the repressions and explosions, and all the others are of the es- 
sense of militarism. 

It has been suggested that the Jesuits should put forth a defense 
against Dr. Barrett’s charges. They have no need to do so. They can 
freely acknowledge the truth of every one of them and still justify them- 
selves by the simple statement that the evils of their society are only such 
as are inherent in military organization as such. 

Dr. Barrett has proved, better than any man before him, that mili- 
tarism produces deadly moral perversions in persons subjected to its in- 
fluence. But both soldiers and Jesuits would seem to be necessary in our 


present world. 
Lyrorp P. EpwArRDS 


St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
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Christianity, Past and Present. By CHARLES GUIGNEBERT. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xxvi-+-507. $4.50. 

From the point of view of sociology this is the best one-volume his- 
tory of the Roman Catholic church that has ever been written. The au- 
thor, who is Professor of the History of Christianity in the University of 
Paris, deliberately omits both Eastern Orthodoxy and Protestantism from 
his survey, and the title of his book is therefore a misnomer. He belongs 
to the Roman Catholic modernist school of Tyrell and Loisy. The two 
great faults of this school are an excessive skepticism about the docu- 
ments of early Christianity and an unwillingness to acknowledge the 
large amount of genuine religion to be found in the Roman Catholic 
church of today. 

These faults are so serious that the first two chapters of this book are 
grotesque and the last two not much better. Guignebert’s Christ is a 
crude and insignificant character totally incapable of originating a world- 
religion. Again, from the conclusion of the book no one would gather that 
the Roman church of the last generation counted Cardinal Newman 
among its princes and Father Damien among its peasants. Professor S. 
J. Case, with scholarship at least equal to that of Dr. Guignebert, has 
given us a much superior account of Christian origins, while the intellec- 
tual failures of modern Roman Catholicism have been set forth better by 
Tyrell and Loisy, and even by Joseph McCabe. 

Though neither the beginning nor the end is of value, the rest of the 
book is to be highly commended. It is not a natural history of religion, 
but it supplies materials that can be used for a natural history. It de- 
scribes the modifications of doctrine, ritual, and life that followed the 
spread of Christianity to successively wider groups, and it correlates the 
changes to the expansion. Comparisons with other religions, while not 
lacking, are neither numerous nor detailed enough to fix the character of 
the book. In short, it is a history not a sociology. But at certain points, 
notably the chapter on how Christianity became an autonomous religion, 
it approaches the sociologist’s ideal of what a history should be. The au- 
thor’s purpose, stated in the Preface, though only partly realized in the 
book, marks an advance: “Religions are born, live and die—it is really 
the same cycle that is being everlastingly developed and consummated 
and then beginning once more.” 


Lyrorp P. Epwarps 
St. StePHEN’s COLLEGE 
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The Infancy of Medicine. An Enquiry into the Influence of Folk- 
lore upon the Evolution of Scientific Medicine. By DAN Mc- 
Kenzie, M.D. (Glasgow), F.R.C.S.E., F.S.A. St. Martin’s 
Street, London: The Macmillan Co., Ltd., 1927. Pp. xiv+ 
421. 

There are many good histories of medicine, but natural histories 
are rare. Because this attempts to be a natural history, the book is an in- 
teresting if not an important one. “In the beginning medicine and mys- 
ticism are one and indivisible. But the union, perfect though it is for 
immeasurable periods of time, nevertheless manifests a tendency, even in 
the most primitive communities we are acquainted with, to break up.” 
The author’s method is comparative. He is seeking to describe the proc- 
ess whereby magical procedure becomes more rational through experi- 
mentation. He observes similar stages in Egyptian, medieval, and Arabic 
medicine. Special chapters describe “the evolution of the medical man,” 
“the evolution of animal remedies,” “the evolution of botanical rem- 
edies.”” The like is done for specific remedies: for example, a series of 
spider cures for ague is given, a development beginning with the custom 
of hanging a living spider around one’s neck to the point where a nine- 
teenth-century pharmacologist, reflecting upon the folk-remedy, ex- 
tracted a febrifuge substance from spiders. But many such examples of 
the author are not impressive, because instead of following the develop- 
ment through a single cultural history, he picks examples here and there 
from various and scattered groups. 

After all, the thesis is no more than sketched, and the book tends to 
become a miscellany of folk medicine. As such, there are interesting 
chapters on, for example, “Healing Wells and Waters,” on colors and 
numbers in medicine, on the midwifery of the folk. The author’s read- 
ing has apparently ramified out from an interest in Scotch folklore. His 
ethnological information is at that stage of innocence which quotes hard- 
ly more than Schoolcraft on the American Indians and states that 
“among the North American Indians” was a “medical society known as 
the Mide” “which permeated all the Indian nations.” Much of the eth- 
nological data are extracted from Frazer and from Ploss and Bartels. 
There are chapter bibliographies. The author makes no mention of Mad- 
dox’ book on The Medicine Man, of Rivers’ Medicine, Magic, and Re- 
ligion or—a more important omission—of Thorndike’s History of Magic 
and Experimental Science. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 

University oF CHICAGO 
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The Secret Empire. A Handbook of Lodges. By THEODORE GRAEB- 
NER, Editor of Lutheran Witness, Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, Missouri. St. Louis, Missouri: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1927. Pp. xii+243. $1.25. 

The Religion of Masonry. An Interpretation. By JosEpH Fort 
NEwTON, Editor, The Master Mason. Washington, D.C.: 
The Masonic Service Association of the United States, 1927. 
Pp. xiv-+160. $1.75. 

The literature on the modern secret society and fraternity can per- 
haps be placed in three categories: the handbook, the exposé type, and 
the eulogistic and romantic literature. 

The first book under review combines the qualities of the first and 
second types of treatment. It purports to be a handbook giving bits of 
information about the nature and aims of forty lodges for men, a dozen 
or more of the secret orders for women, several junior orders, the college 
fraternities, and certain unclassifiable clubs such as the Rotarians and the 
Lions. But it is more than a handbook. From the point of view of the 
author—the orthodox Lutheran— it is also an exposé. He weighs these 
organizations and secret societies in the balance and finds most of them 
wanting. He claims that most of these orders are anti-Christian; that 
they tend to be secular in their view of life, and depend upon works and 
not faith for salvation; finally, the members of some of these orders in 
convention assembled often encourage vulgarity and even obscenity. 

The book is an interesting commentary upon the age-old conflict be- 
tween the church and the lodge, especially marked in the rural regions 
and the small towns. 

The second book is eulogistic; a paen of praise of masonry. Mr. 
Newton, who is a minister, has discovered the religion of masonry; and it 
looks very different in his book than it does in the book by Mr. Graebner. 
Masonry is a religion: it has a faith—a faith in God, in man, and in im- 
mortality; it has a body of doctrine and a set of values; it has ritual and 
and a set of practices; and finally, it is grounded in a philosophy of life. 
Masonry is then a working faith, a creed for the everyday man who hap- 
pens to be a Mason. Here is an instance of a Mason turned mystic, pro- 
claiming the uaiversal efficacy of his faith. 

The sociology of the secret society has yet to be written. 

W. O. Brown 


University oF CHICAGO 
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The Business of the Supreme Court. A Study in the Federal Judi- 
cial System. By FELIx FRANKFURTER and JAMEs M. LANDIs. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1927. Pp. x+349. $4.00. 

That such a book as this should issue from the most famous law 
school in the United States is nothing less than an epochal event. It evi- 
dences the broadening of research interests on the part of the instruction- 
al staff, and this is presumably not without effect upon the actual routine 
of law training. In view of the peculiar dependence of American polity 
upon the lawyer, this is truly a matter of national concern. 

The present study is a chronological survey of the changes which 
have been proposed for and introduced in the structure of our Federal Ju- 
dicial System. The principal trends are strikingly revealed. For a hun- 
dred years after the establishment of the Supreme Court the same type of 
cases came before it. The transformation of American life threw an al- 
most incompassable burden of petty as well as crucial business on the 
Court, but it was not until 1891 that a steady curtailment of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court began. 

The change in the nature of the work done by the Supreme Court is 
explicitly brought out in a series of tables and graphs. Controversies in- 
volving private law have declined to the advantage of those involving 
constitutional questions. In this the Supreme Court differs from the State 
Supreme Courts, the House of Lords and the Privy Council. 

This is an exploratory piece of research in a field of great inportance 
whose neglect is astounding. The principal complaint against the book is 
that it stays too consistently loyal to the historical order of events, and 
fails to cut through the other way and summarize its analytical findings 
about the influences which shaped the Court. All sorts of specific factors 
crop out at various places, such as the rdle of absentee capitalism and of 
special regions, but not even the index summarizes the references to 


“Debtors,” “Creditors,” “Sections.” 
Haroip D. LAsswELi 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


About Ourselves. Psychology for Normal People. By H. A. OvER- 
STREET. Professor and Head of the Department of Philoso- 
phy, College of the City of New York. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1927. Pp. 300. $3.00. 

If it were only about the other person this book would be delightful 
and above reproach. But, the author has an annoying habit of ending 
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each chapter with a series of extremely interesting questions which show 
that he had the reader very definitely in mind as he wrote. 

It is surely unfair of a writer in the field of psychology to analyze 
away one’s pet grievances, to see through one’s private protective de- 
vices! What right has he to suggest that our fits of temper—‘“righteous 
indignation” we call them—are mere “regressions to a childhood state,” 
that maybe we “impute unto others what is rankling in ourselves” when 
our friends are so mean and spiteful, that our “extreme sensitiveness” of 
which we are so proud may be a “sign of morbid ego-absorption”? What 
right, indeed, when he brings his questions home to us! 

He is in somewhat safer territory when he comes to Part II and his 
discussion of means of avoiding the personality faults which he has 
brought into prominence in Part I. Here he discusses the positive values 
of music, painting, poetry, conversation, and shows their function in the 
development of an “expansive” personality which by its fundamental in- 
terest in things and people outside the ego is protected from the unloveli- 
ness and ineffectiveness of the ego-centered “contractive.” 

In the closing chapters he again discusses rumor, gossip, suppression, 
unsatisfied desires, a sense of humor, the “inter-creating mind” and its 
opposite. 

It begins to look very much as though that much maligned man on j 
the street were going to be forced to think pretty soon. If the psycholo- 
gists are going to continue to write this kind of book in which they apply , 
their findings to ordinary human problems what chance is there for an 
ordinary man to enjoy his prejudices and his tantrums or even his ill- 
health? 


Mrvprep H. McAFEE 
Kentucky COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


A History of Social Thought. By Emory S. Bocarpus. 2d ed. Los 
Angeles: Jesse Ray Miller, 1928. Pp. 668. $4.00. 


Professor Bogardus’ History of Social Thought is certainly the best 
textbook on the subject published in the English language; for it is the 
only one, if we except Lichtenberger’s Development of Social Theory, 
which is after all a different sort of thing, being composed almost entirely 
of studies of a relatively small number of selected writers. It will be a 
matter of no little satisfaction to those who have courses in this field to 
teach, accordingly, that Bogardus has revised and greatly enlarged his 
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book. The new edition is a very attractive volume, pleasing in format, 
and ably selected and organized as to content. 

Although it is the type of reflective thought which is ordinarily 
known as sociological, to which the author devotes the largest amount of 
space in this volume, the comment may be made that the result is not a 
history of sociology, nor even a history of social science. Considerable at- 
tention is paid to ancient and medieval social philosophers, and 2 sub- 
stantial chapter deals with the “Sociology of Modern Christianity,” 
which is termed “sociology” only in a very loose sense. Any objection 
which might be felt to this chapter on the part of some teachers, however, 
will probably be more than canceled by the satisfaction they will find in 
the excellent concluding chapter, “Methods of Sociological Research.” 

An attractive feature of the revised edition is the inclusion of selec- 
tions from some of the more important writers studied, as supplementary 
materials at the end of each chapter. If this material does not have the 
effect of encouraging students to do without consulting the literature of 
social science at first hand, it will be very useful. 

Though open to attack on the ground that the treatment of the vari- 
ous theories and authors studied is not profoundly critical or analytical, 
this volume is an important addition to the literature of general social 
theory and methodology. 

FLoyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Business Cycles and Business Measurements. By CARL SNYDER. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1927. Pp. xiv-+326. 
$6.00. 

Industrial Fluctuations. By A. C. Picou. London: The Macmillan 
Company, 1927. Pp. xxii+397. $8.50. 

From the maze of charts and calculations in these books, one turns 
back to their introductory chapters for their essential point, namely, that 
whatever may be the immediate causes and the reliable indices of indus- 
trial fluctuations, they are incidental to the type of economic organiza- 
tion which has arisen in modern times. As Professor Snyder puts the mat- 
ter, the self-sufficient farmer of another day had nothing to fear but the 
wrath of the gods; now, with London as a “vast world ledger,” the points 
of sensitivity of each business in the world-community are multiplied in 
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like measure as the businesses themselves and their dealings with one an- 
other. Thus is evident an organization in which parts are sensitive to the 
whole, and the whole to the parts. Professor Pigou speaks of “impulses” 
which affect the whole industrial system. Professor Bernhard Harms 
(Strukturwandlungen der Weltwirtschaft: Weltwirtschafliches Archiv, 
Jan., 1927) says there is a real unity of world economic life; a unity ex- 
isting, as any other, in the interaction of forces. Crises, he adds, are phe- 
nomena of this interaction; i.e., they are incidental to organic unity. It is 
because this unity exists essentially in the mobility of persons and goods 
that we find it interesting. 


EvERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
UNIVERSITY 


Readings in Urban Sociology. Edited by Scott E. W. BEprorp. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. 939. $5.00. 


This volume is a compilation of material from books and periodicals 
dealing with various phases of the city’s life and problems. There are se- 
lections on the importance of the city as a form of social organization; 
the location and growth of the city, the possibilities of reducing city 
growth to social laws, city planning, streets, transportation and traffic, 
civic esthetics and architecture, public health and safety, housing, recrea- 
tion, schools, and social adjustment. There are extensive bibliographies. 
And at the end of each chapter there are questions based upon the read- 
ings, in addition to topics for investigation and suggested field trips, pro- 
vided the student happens to be resident in Chicago or New York. 

The title of this book, however, is a misnomer. Most of the people 
quoted could not qualify as sociologists, and very few of the selections 
could be regarded as sociological. The readings emphasize, on the whole, 
programs rather than processes. Now and then there is an analytic selec- 
tion, such as Burgess’ article on the growth of the city. But such se- 
lections are rare. Judging from this volume, the “urban sociologist” is in- 
terested primarily in the physical and external aspects of the city. The 
selections on institutions have to do with the formal aspects rather than 
with the process and human nature aspects. 

This book is significant in that it reveals the paucity of analytical 
and explanatory materials extant on the significant aspects of city life. 

W. O. Brown 
University or CHICAGO 
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Political Myths and Economic Realities. By FRANcis DELAIsI. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1927. Pp. xviii+446. $4.00. 

Francis Delaisi is a French economist, socialist, and popularizer. He 
can capture and hold the attention of working-class audiences upon the 
problems of international exchange, or he can win the respect of more 
sophisticated circles by the keenness, clarity, and vigor of his written 
work. In this volume (written before Locarno and just translated from 
the French) Delaisi has set himself to the task of writing a book which 
would tell the world that tragic maladjustments spring from the attempt 
to maintain an international economic life and a provincial attitude to- 
ward world-politics. 

He begins with “An Outline of Political Mythology,” discussing the 
necessity of myths, “Propagation and Defense of the Myth,” “The Rise 
and Fall of Myths.” A second part is devoted to “The Economic Inter- 
dependence of the Modern World.” He then turns to a vigorous and in- 
genious study of the principal myth of our time, that of nationality. His 
concluding part deals with “Myth versus Reality.” From the disparity of 
myth and practice arise wars and want. We must pass “From the Poly- 
theism of Sovereignties to Economic Monotheism.” 

It is obvious that the world is likely to accept some such diagnosis of 
itself sooner or later. When human events are on the march a book which 
is buttressed with fact and irradiated with sentiment may play the his- 
toric role of a Rousseau’s Social Contract. If such a book arises, it will 
have much in common with Delaisi’s. 

Harrop D. LasswEi 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


What Is Cooperation? By JAMES PETER WarRBASSE. New York: 
Vanguard Press, 1927. Pp. ix+170. $0.50. 

This is an abridgment of the author’s well known Cooperative De- 
mocracy. Like the parent volume, it makes interesting, even enthralling, 
reading. It contains chapters on the Criticism of the Present Order; Crit- 
icism of Proposed Remedies; The Economics of Cooperation; Social and 
Political Aspects of Cooperation; Methods of Realization; Deficiencies 
and Difficulties of Cooperation. 

Considering that the author is president of the Co-operative League 
of America, the book is remarkably objective and impartial. The most 
valuable chapter is the one on the Deficiencies and Difficulties, which ex- 
plains in a concrete and clear manner the reasons why co-operation has 
been a failure in the United States. Dr. Warbasse is not certain that it 
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will ever be the success here that it has already become in many other 
countries. The guiding principle of co-operation, service instead of profit, 
as the objective of industry, is repeatedly stressed—as it should be. 

Small as the volume is, it gives a comprehensive survey of the history 
and present status of the movement. 

It will astonish many persons to learn that the International Co-op- 
erative Congress represents more than 200,000,000 people—nearly twice 
the population of the United States. Lyrorp P. Epwarps 


St. STEPHEN’sS COLLEGE 


Toward the Light. By Mary Frets. New York: George Dobs- 
evage, 1927. Pp. 281. $2.50. 

Theoretically, we are in the habit of saying that mystics are found in 
every age and in every type of religion, but it is not often, after all, that 
we are treated to a contemporary document revealing the vigor as well as 
the persistence of the mystical element in life. Mrs. Fels presents us with 
such a document. It is somewhat in the form of the rhapsodical journal, 
one might almost say, of a twentieth-century Amiel. She knows her mys- 
tics at first hand, Spinoza, Hans Sachs, Jacob Boehme, just as she knows 
her New Testament and some of the recent literature of spiritual sci- 
ence. Throughout the book, certain fundamental themes constantly re- 
cur, wholesome marriage, compulsory arbitration, spiritual Zionism, the 
co-operative movement, socialization of land values, leisure and quiet for 
cultivating the acquaintance of the divine. With equal positiveness she 
argues against capital punishment, suicide, socialism, spiritualism, the 
use of drugs, and hell-and-death theology. Mrs. Fels’ record is a human 
document that will repay study for many purposes, quite apart from its 
genuine literary merit. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


American Parties and Politics. History and RGle of Political Par- 
ties in the United States. By HAROLD R. Bruce, Professor of 
Political Science, Dartmouth College. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. xt-412. $3.75. 

An Introduction to American Politics. By PENFIELD RoBERTS, As- 
sistant Professor of English and History in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1926. Pp. vilit+225. $2.25. 

Professor Bruce’s book is conventional in organization and content. 

Its most noteworthy feature is a total lack of features. In this day of 
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“series” in political science the temptation to do texts like this is more 
than many industrious teachers can resist. 

rt Professor Roberts has prepared a peptomized version of modern 
views about the nature of political parties. “It is a brief survey of Amer- 
ican politics, intended to arouse an intelligent interest in the minds of peo- 
ple who have no intention of making an intensive study of the subject.” 
One wonders why the essay is not enlivened with cartoons and other aids 
to attractive exposition. The technique of popularization has more tools 
in its kit than are used here. 


Harotp D. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


What Is Mutualism? By CLARENCE L. Swartz. New York: Van- 
guard Press, 1927. Pp. x-+238. $0.50. 

Mutualism, according to this brief outline, seems indistinguishable 
from Philosophic Anarchism. It aims at the abolition of interest on 
money through the establishment of mutual non-profit banks. It seeks to 
make occupancy and use the only title to land. It would abolish the tariff 
(gradually) as well as patents and copyright. It maintains the futility of 
the ballot and of political government. It strongly favors the co-operative 
movement and in general is opposed to all authoritarian organizations and 
is in favor of a reorganization of society on the basis of the utmost indi- 
vidual liberty and voluntary association. It would bring about this reor- 
ganization by means of passive resistance to all authority which op- 
poses it. 

The Mutualists have a number of organizations, including the Mu- 


; tualist Associates and the Mutual Credit League. They publish a period- 
i ical, The Mutualist. In the absence, at present, in the United States, of 
any anarchistic organization, the Mutualists serve a useful social purpose 
in giving expression to the extreme libertarian ideal. 
Lyrorp P. Epwarps 
St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 


What Is the Single Tax? By Louts F. Post. New York: Vanguard 
Press, Inc., 1926. Pp. xiii+-140. $0.50. 

There is a pathetic interest attached to this little book. It was the 

last from the pen of the late Louis Post, a man famous during many years 
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for his whole-hearted support of liberal and progressive causes. When As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor under President Wilson, his determination not 
be be driven to the wholesale deportation of innocent aliens saved thou- 
sands of helpless victims of the public madness of the time. 

The book in hand is divided into five main parts: Origin of the Sin- 
gle Tax; Defects of the Present Social Order; Criticism of Proposed 
Remedies; The Single Tax Ideal and the Single Tax Method and Pro- 
gram. There is an adequate bibliography and a biographical index of 
noted single taxers. 

Post was an associate of Henry George, and his text is made up 
largely of quotations from Progress and Poverty. The more recent devel- 
opments of the movement, however, are treated ably and accurately, and 
this little outline justifies the claim of the publishers that it is one of the 


best books on the subject of Single Tax! 
Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 


St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


Recreation and Amusement among Negroes in Washington, D.C. 
A Sociological Analysis of the Negro in an Urban Environ- 


ment. By WILLIAM H. Jones. Washington, D.C.: Howard 
University Press, 1927. Pp. xv-+216. $2.50. 

This book is the first in a series of sociological studies to be made by 
Howard University of the Negro population in Washington, D.C. This 
study embraces non-commercialized and commercialized recreation and 
some behavior sequences of inadequate recreational and amusement fa- 
cilities. Under the first subject we get a very good factual survey of the 
recreational resources afforded for the Negro population. The brief ac- 
count of the réle of the barber shop in Negro life indicates a fruitful ap- 
proach to the study of the Negro. The value of the second part, which 
deals with the theater, dance halls, cabarets, pool rooms, and excursions 
might have been enhanced by more data throwing light on human nature. 
The chapter in the last part which deals with Negroes who pass for white 
gives some of the problems of the man who lives in two worlds. The book 
is supplied with a map and numerous pictures of different sides of Ne- 


gro life. 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Economics of Farm Organization and Management. By C. L. 
Hotes, Ph.D., Professor and Head of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology in Iowa State 
College. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Pp. xvi+-422. 

This is the first in a series of texts on agricultural economics edited 
by E. G. Nourse, chief of the agricultural division of the Institute of 
Economics, Washington, D.C. It is intended for the introductory course 
in economics for students in agricultural colleges or others interested in 
the economic phases of agriculture. Dr. Holmes’s training in economic 
theory plus his concrete experience in conducting research at the Iowa 
Experiment Station has admirably fitted him to write such a book. On 
the one hand he introduces the student to very rigorous and involved 
economic theory and, on the other, he presents the material so as to make 
it easily understandable. Chapters xiii through xv, which present the eco- 
nomic principles used for guidance of farmers in their adjustments to dif- 
ferent phases of the business cycles, were the most interesting to the re- 
viewer. This book is a valuable contribution to the teaching of economics 
in the colleges of agriculture. 

Carte C, ZIMMERMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Hundred Acre Farm. By G. T. Garratt. London: Longman’s, 
Green and Co., 1928. Pp. xv-+142. $2.00. 

The author of this book is a dairy farmer near Cambridge, England. 
He gives an account of his own life and labors and incidentally that of 
his neighborhood for each month of the year. Thus, we have a sort of 
diary and yet a charming volume in which the problems of the small 
farmer and English country life are carefully analyzed. The student of 
American rural sociology will find the work informing and particularly 
valuable for the picture it presents of conditions similar to and yet un- 
like our own. 

The fact that a farmer could write a book, at once suggests the dif- 
ferent social situation here pictured. And the further fact that a “dirty- 
boot” farmer is describing the mode of life of which he is a part, gives an 
authenticity and authority to the observations that are rare in the litera- 


ture of rural life. 
NEWELL L. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
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Maya Cities. A Record of Exploration and Adventure in Middle 
America. By THomas GANN, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I., M.R.C.S. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 256. $5.00. 
Dr. Gann’s popular accounts of his explorations in Yucatan and 

British Honduras almost constitute a series of yearbooks recording the 

progress of Mayan archeology. They convey the romance and the hard- 

ships of travel in the bush, and the zest of the ruin hunter. At the same 
time they record recent developments in that scientific field. The current 
volume reports the discovery of an early city west of the Bacalar lagoon 
which may help to fill in the hiatus between the Old and the New em- 
pires, and the discovery, in a small shrine near Tuluum, of the first idol 
to be found in place, with other ritualistic paraphernalia, in a Mayan 
temple. There are many anecdotes and many photographs. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Evolution of the English Hymn. By FREDERICK JOHN GILL- 
MAN. Illustrated. Foreword by Str H. Watrorp Davies. 
New York: Macmillan, 1927. Pp. 312. $2.50. 

The English hymns present a real opportunity for a genuine social 
study. They would furnish, for example, a rich body of source-material 
for a study of collective behavior or of social control. But the present vol- 
ume gives no indication of a recognition of the possibilities. It is a semi- 
historical account of the origin and development of Christian hymns. The 
book presents numerous examples of religious verse and a considerable 
amount of biographical and anecdotal material about hymn writers. It is 
done in a pious and non-critical spirit that is most depressing. One leaves 
the book profoundly impressed by the pitifully low literary quality of the 
song material quoted. It has no scientific value even as source material. 

E. B. REUTER 


University oF Iowa 


The Church in the Changing City. By H. Paut Douctass. New 
York: George H. Doran Co., 1927. Pp. xxxvi+453. $4.00. 
Mr. Douglass’ book contains twenty-six case studies of the adap- 

tations of downtown churches. These churches are found in seventeen 
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denominations in thirteen cities. These case studies are, to use Mr. Doug- 
lass’ word, “contemporaneous.”’ They make little use of historical mate- 
rial, and exhibit the situation rather than explain it. 

Mr. Douglass says that all the churches studied “met their special 
problems with a certain originality and distinction.” His churches repre- 
sent, therefore, institutions that survived the changing conditions of ur- 
ban life. A study of the churches that failed might prove even more in- 
teresting and instructive. 

Y.M.C.A. CoLLecE SAMUEL C, KINCHELOE 


CHICAGO 


Prosperity? Edited by Harry W. LAIDLER and NORMAN THOMAS. 
New York: Vanguard Press, 1927. Pp. viii+-286. $0.50. 

This is a symposium by Stuart Chase, Morris Hillquit, James H. 
Maurer, Scott Nearing, Robert Morss Lovett, and numerous others. The 
occasion was the annual conference of the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy held at Camp Tamiment, Pennsylvania, in June, 1927. 

The writers get what consolation they may from the plight of the 
farmers, coal miners, and textile workers, but agree that radicalism in the 
United States will continue in a bad way so long as the majority of work- 
ers enjoy their present standard of living. It is remarkable that no refer- 
ence is made either to prohibition or restriction of immigration as bearing 
on prosperity. 


St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 


Indian Folk-Songs of Pennsylvania. By HENRY W. SHOEMAKER. 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania: Newman F. McGirr, 1927. Pp. 16. 
$2.50. 

This little volume—limited to three hundred autographed and num- 
bered copies—opens with a few miscellaneous scraps of historical infor- 
mation concerning the little group of “Indians” on the reservation near 
Corydon, Pennsylvania. The author then comments on the beauty of the 
Indian music and gives a metrical English version of two of the chants. 
The remaining pages are given to a report of the origin of a chant as told 
to the author of the volume by the half breed who composed it. The book 


contains little of sociological interest or value. 
E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF IowA 
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Europe and Africa. Being a revised edition of /ntervention and Coloniza- 
tion in Africa. By NoRMAN Dwicut Harris. Volume I, Interna- 
tional Politics. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. xviii+ 


479. $4.00. 

This volume was written in the first instance as a chapter in the expansion 
of Europe which in the latter half of the nineteenth century and the first dec- 
ade of the twentieth profoundly changed the character of Africa. The World 
War, which brought about profound disturbances in every other part of the 
world, has also changed the political geography of Africa. For one thing, the 
whole of Germany’s empire in Africa, comprising an area of 1,032,280 square 
miles, has changed hands. The problems of administration, which are difficult 
enough under any circumstances, have been complicated in East Africa by ex- 
tensive migration from India, which has added here, as in South East Africa, a 
second race problem to that created by the presence of European immigrants. 

The present edition of the earlier volume, published now as Volume I of 
the International Politics series, is intended to bring events down to date and 
give sufficient information in regard to the changes in political and economic 
conditions to make the news from that part of the world intelligible. 


Community Health Organization. Edited by Ira V. Hiscock. American 
Health Congress Series, Vol. II, Part IV. 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York: American Public Health Association, 1927. Pp. viii+-122. 


This book, published under the auspices of the American Public Health 
Association, outlines three well-developed plans for the organization of com- 
munity health-work; for a city of 100,000 population, for a city of 50,000 pop- 


ulation, and for a county or district of 30,000 population. 


The Political Ideas of the Greeks. By JoHN L. Myers. New York: Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1927. Pp. 436. $2.50. 

Professor Myers came to this country from Oxford to deliver these lec- 
tures on the George Slocum Bennett Foundation at Wesleyan University. They 
give evidence of the scrupulous scholarship and mature judgment to be expect- 
ed of their author. The lectures include: “The Notion of Society,” “The No- 
tion of Ordinance and Initiative,” “The Notion of Justice,” “The Notion of 
Law in Society and in Nature,” “The Notion of Freedom.” 
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ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the direc- 
tion of a member of the editorial staff by C. D. Clark, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., H. C. Grif- 
fin, E. O. Rausch, Carl M. Rosenquist, and Samuel A. Stouffer, of the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Chicago. Each abstract is numbered at the end ac- 
cording to the classification in the January issue of this Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


La formation des chefs d’enterprises (The Formation of Leaders of Enter- 
prises).—By enterprise is meant any organization all of whose energies converge 
toward one end or a small number of related ends. The aptitudes of a leader of an en- 
terprise are partly innate, but the environment determines what use will be made of 
them. The best environments for developing leadership are a bourgeoise home with- 
out too much money and without too narrowly specialized interests, a large family 
reared with relative strictness yet sympathy, and lack of exclusive devotion to one po- 
litical cult. The best education is a broad classical education constructed so as to give 
the youth more inventive spirit than is done by the present educational system. This 
should be rounded off with specialized technical, commercial, or even liberal arts 
courses, in the university, according to the nature of the enterprise which the youth 
expects to enter. Even when he goes to work, his development should not be left to 
chance, since present leaders should take time to help train their possible successors. 
—Joseph Wilbois, Revue de [Institut de Sociologie, VII (October-November, 1927), 
723-44. (I, 4.) S.A. S. 

“Le duel des sexes” (“The Duel of the Sexes”).—Jean Pain advances in this 
book a psycho-sociological explanation of the general inferiority of women from the 
social point of view. Since the subordination of women at all times and in all places 
(except at a remote period in Egypt) has been a constant fact, the cause can not be 
wholly sociological. But neither can it have its base in intellectual, physiological, or 
economic inferiority of women. Sexual taboos antedated the division of labor even 
in elementary forms of production. M. Pain finds the origin of female social inferior- 
ity in (1) superstitions concerning the impurity of the female sex and (2) the pre- 
ponderate réle of the male in the sexual union. The woman was everywhere heid to 
be an impure being and relatively passive. In our civilization, as superstitions tend 
to disappear and sexual taboos become less severe, the supposed female inferiority 
also tends to be ignored—Review by G. L. Duprat in Revue Internationale de So- 
ciologie, XX XV (November—December, 1927), 609-11. (I, 4.) S.A. S. 


The Rise and Fall of Individualism.—Hobbes and the various “naturalist” 
schools asserted that human nature was originally and fundamentally selfish, and 
that regard for the good of others was always a disguised form of selfishness. The 
social compact was invoked to explain morality and law. This individualistic pic- 
ture of primitive human society rule for generations. Modern scientific inquiry has 
established beyond possibility of question that man was from the first social. Un- 
selfishness is as primitive and fundamental a characteristic of human nature as sel- 
fishness. Instead of asking how a number of isolated and mutually hostile individuals 
were induced to submit to the restraints of social life, the problem of social evolution 
is to explain how the individual ever succeeded in emancipating to some degree the 
tyranny of the group over his actions. Individualism has been a late, a laborious, 
and an incomplete achievement. The leaders of bolshevism have been the first to 
grasp that the complete mechanization of life is the one sure means of achieving 
equality, and that it involves the sacrifice of the individual. Mass production and 
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mass tyranny narrows the range of personal choice and subjects the individual to 
the sway of the herd—Philip S. Richards, Nineteenth Century, CIII (January, 
1928), 63-75. (I, 4.) C.D. C. 


III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Les Négres (The Negroes).—The family, based, not on marriage, but on de- 
scendants, is the most complete manifestation of the collectivism so highly developed 
by the African Negro, according to this volume by Maurice Delafosse. The family is 
composed, not of a couple and their children, but of all the living descendants of a 
common ancestor. In principle there is no limit to the size of the family, which in- 
creases from generation to generation; but in practice the size is limited by the extent 
of the hereditary cultivable area. When the land becomes insufficient, a fraction of the 
family breaks off and forms the nucleus of a new family and new community. The 
separation may be only partial. Various families with a tradition of a common origin 
may form a clan, having in some cases, the prestige of nobility. The patriarch of the 
original family may act as chief. When families of a number of unrelated clans get 
to living side by side a different type of community is formed, based on economic 
and political interests. Out of such associations develop, step by step, the village, 
province, kingdom or confederation, and empire. In these political organizations the 
individual can exercise some initiative and authority. But family ties remain and 
within the circle of the family or clan the individual is only a numerical unit whose 
private interests are as nothing when they clash with the interests of the whole. The 
family is the strongest, most vital, and most stable institution of African society — 
Review in Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie, VII (July-September, 1927), 581-83. 
(III, 6; I, 2.) S.A. S. 


Biologia de la Democracia (Biology of Democracy).—This work, in Spanish, 
by Alberto Lamar Schweyr, seeks to show that democracy is incompatible with the 
heredity, social constitution, and low moral and intellectual level of the South Amer- 
ican republics. The South Americans, he holds, are biologically inferior, owing to 
natural deficiency and to degeneration as a result of hybridization. Popular igno- 
rance is extreme, the proportion of illiterates in some states reaching 70-80 per cent. 
There is a general lack of social discipline except under the compulsion of a dictator. 
Parties are indispensable to popular government, but there are no parties—merely 
partisans. The press, where it exists, is an organ of corruption, and there is only one 
newspaper for every twenty or thirty thousand inhabitants. The constitutions and 
legislative bodies are shams. The only effective government can be a dictatorship 
representing strong aspirations, which, if not popular, are at least national. The 
right of government belongs to those who can best organize the dominating forces 
and keep order—Review by G. L. Duprat in Revue Internationale de Sociologie, 
XXXV (November—December, 1927), 606-8. (III, 6; VII, 3.) S. A. S. 


Det danske sind (The Danish Temperament).—The Danish temperament is 
characterized by strong individualism, and, as is to be expected in consequence, so- 
cial philosophy is neither accepted nor understood in Denmark. Politics plays only a 
minor réle in the lives of the people, who are too selfish and too much engrossed in 
individual problems to become interested in the affairs of others—Axel Garde, Til- 
skueren (January, 1928), 31-38. (III, 6.) ; C. M. R. 


The Negro’s Inhibitions—The Negro of the better classes is suppressing most 
of his native inclinations, talents, tastes, preferences, and prejudices to avoid Cau- 
casian ridicule and to conform. The middle class “Aframerican” is generally willing 
to sacrifice his staunchest black friend to obtain white skin or “good” hair. The 
ability to “pass” is highly valued. Negroes hesitate to accept their own men of ac- 
complishment until the Nordic approves them. They avoid color and razors, and 
shun watermelon and chicken, although these are popular white dishes. Only the 
most emancipated and the least emancipated are unashamed of their tastes and una- 
fraid to be aan -—Eugene Gordon, American Mercury, XIII (February, 1928), 
159-65. (III, 6; IV, 2.) H. C. G. 
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IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Der sexuelle Komplex im amerikanischen Rassenproblem (The Sexual Com- 
plex in the American Race Problem).—The oppressor must have an excuse for his 
action; hence he claims racial superiority, and hence the demand for racial purity is 
highest where the Negro is most oppressed. But at the same time that the Negro is 
excluded from the church and the theater, where contacts are casual and formal, he 
is admitted to the home, where, it would seem, opportunities for racial mixture are 
particularly numerous. It is to be noted, furthermore, that objections to race mixture 
are directed at freemen, not at slaves, and that, contrary to popular opinion, com- 
paratively few lynchings are the outcome of sex crimes. From all of which it is con- 
cluded that the fundamental basis of race conflict is economic.—William Pickens, 
Die neue Generation, XXIII (December, 1927), 383-88. (IV, 2.) C.M.R. 


The United States of Europe: A Dream or a Possibility?—At a time when 
national rivalries seem to be leading mankind to fresh disasters, some declare that 
the only hope of peace lies in the formation of a United States of Europe. Common 
sentiment, economic interests, and common fear have been the great centripetal 
forces to draw together goverr nents and peoples in the past. At present no common 
sentiment, based either upon religion or nationality, can be reckoned among the 
forces making for European unity. Industrial developments are bringing nations to- 
gether to an increasing extent. Utilization of water-power for electric purposes has 
ended age-long rivalries between Sweden and Denmark, Portugal and Spain, and the 
same tendency is at work in Central Europe. On the other hand, these effects are 
local, and not likely to exercise a unifying infiuence over the Continent as a whole. 
In spite of a few international cartels, economic rivalries and tariff walls continue to 
grow. A common peril threatening the nations of Europe might bring momentary 
unity, as it has in the past. The attitude adopted of recent years by the United States 
may at length compel them to come together for self-protection. There can be no 
denying that America is rapidly acquiring in every quarter of the globe the unpopu- 
larity once bestowed on Germany. In a lesser degree Great Britain is regarded with 
suspicion by continental neighbors. Nationalism is the chief centrifugal factor in 
Europe today, and makes unlikely any lasting unity on the continent. The conflict- 
ing ambitions of France and Germany, France and Italy, and the succession states of 
the old Austro-Hungarian monarchy are grave disturbing elements. Neither interna- 
tional socialism nor the League of Nations—the latter a European institution in fact, 
if not in theory—has made any appreciable difference. A survey of the principle fac- 
tors at work in international politics can only lead to the conclusion that the neces- 
sary conditions for the formation of a United States of Europe do not exist.— 


Charles Petrie, Nineteenth Century, CII (December, 1927), 782-93. (IV, 2; VII, 3.) 
©. 


Die gegenwiartige Phase des Faschismus (The Present Phases of Fascism).— 
Fascism is volunteer militarism, given soul by a belief in the supremacy of a meta- 
physical fatherland embodied in a single man. There is no opposition to fascism in 
Italy. The Mussolini myth is successfully, if expensively, propagated even among 
the intellectuals. The rights of assembly and of organization are denied; every print- 
ed word is rigorously censored; three kinds of secret police spy on the people and 
each other by methods worse than those of Russia under the czars. A slight danger 
to fascism lies in the activities ef exiled Italians. A greater danger grows out of the 
present economic crisis brought on by the huge costs of the army and the police sys- 
tem. High taxes mean ultimate revolution; low taxes, a weakened government.— 
Arturo Labriola, Die Gesellschaft, V (January, 1928), 29-42. (IV, 3.) C.M.R. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Do We Need Regional Governments?—It is a common remark that we have 
“too much government” in the United States. But a good deal of our ineptitude in 
the handling of socio-political problems is the result of a shortage of governmental 
apparatus. Our bipartite allocation of powers and functions was devised for a na- 
tion of only four million people, living simple lives in relative isolation. Today the 
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population has increased thirty fold, the number of states has nearly quadrupled, 
and the problems of public administration have been accentuated a thousand times 
over. A steady erosion of state powers has inevitably gone hand in hand with the 
increasing complexity of our social and economic life, while Congress is heavily over- 
burdened. Many important problems nowadays affect a group of states, a region. 
Examples are the Colorado River project and the proposed St. Lawrence River ship 
canal. The desirability of recognizing sectional groupings officially and dealing with 
regions as entities of government has already been conceded by Congress in the fed- 
eral reserve banking system. Our national traditions present a serious obstacle to re- 
gional government. But the United States of the twenty-first century may develop 
regional distinctiveness as a counterpoise to mass action on a national scale —Wil- 


liam Bennett Munro, Forum, LXXIX (January, 1928), 108-12. (V, 3; VII, 3.) 


La dispersion de l"homme sur la surface terrestre (The Dispersion of Man 
over the Earth’s Surface).—Last of the anthropoids, primitive man had the widest 
distribution of all primates. Probable incentives to migrations were volcanic erup- 
tions, fires, earthquakes, floods, epidemics, exhaustion of resources, climatic changes, 
invasions, dangers of all sorts, and often the attraction of change. Hypotheses for 
man’s early movements must be built out of data synthesized from zodlogy, in view 
of the correlation between movements of people and fauna; from history, by infer- 
ence from the way historic migrations took place; from geography, in indicating 
factors limiting and favoring routes; from archeology and anthropology, for knowl- 
edge of the distribution of culture traits; and from ethnography and linguistics. It 
cannot be said that there is a poverty of data—A. A. Mendes-Corréa, Scientia, LXII 
(October, 1927), 201-14. (V, 4.) S. A. S. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY : PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


The Social Basis of Mental Health.—To investigate the social basis of mental 
health represents a deviation from the conventional and respectable supernatural or 
religious approach. We must know not only what types of institutions are likely to 
prove most beneficial to the human animal, but also how institutions develop, 
change, and control man. We must do everything possible to prevent the existence 
of unhealthy individual organisms. Then the proper social conditioning of the first 
five years of the child’s life is of transcendent importance for his mental health. The 
old punitive and penitential conceptions of pedagogy produce an unhealthy mental 
atmosphere in school years. Problem children should be detected and treated before 
they become permanently warped. Fear, which often results in paralyzing inhibi- 
tions and intellectual and emotional retardation, should be eliminated wherever pos- 
sible. We must extrovert our personalities, and this can be done by forming healthy 
group contacts. Organized play provides education in social co-operation and con- 
trol. Sex instruction should be thoroughly scientific—-Harry Elmer Barnes, Survey, 
LIX (January 15, 1928), 490-01. (VIII, 3.) H.C. G. 


The Panhandler Passes.—The average age of the men served by the Bowery 
Y has fallen from 35 to 25 years in ten years; at the same time there has been a no- 
ticeable increase in literacy. The Y has used the Otis Intermediate Intelligence Test 
as a basis for separating the young men who would profit from further education 
from the others; and while some who made creditable scores failed in rehabilitation, 
yet none who made low scores succeeded. Therefore the Y secretaries feel that psy- 
chological tests have been helpful in determining degrees of intelligence. At the same 
time they recognize that such factors as a destructive habit or other weakness also 
affect the rehabilitation problem.—Ruth Millard, Survey, LIX (January 15, 1928), 
503-4. (VIII, 4, 1.) H. C. G. 


A College Mental Health Department.—Mental hygiene in college is chiefly a 
matter of providing each student with an environment suited to his own particular 
requirements, of seeing that he is not subjected to any stress or strain under which 
he will break down or suffer harm, and, at the same time, that sufficient demands are 
made upon him to toughen his mental and moral fiber and to call forth the best that 
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is in him. To make such service possible the students should live in groups of con- 
venient size, each one of which would have a counselor living with it. He would co- 
operate with the psychiatrist in more difficult cases by contributing his knowledge of 
the life of that particular student—Milton Harrington, Survey, LIX gg 15, 
1928), 510-12. (VIII, 4.) H. C. G. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


A Quantitative Scale for Rating the Home and Social Environment of Mid- 
dle-Class Families in an Urban Community.—Socio-economic status is the position 
that an individual or a family occupies with reference to the prevailing average 
standards of cultural possessions, effective income, material possessions, and partici- 
pation in group activity of the community. The various items involved in these four 
factors were arbitrarily weighted. The six correlations derived from the ratings of 
thirty-eight families on these four tests ranged from +.55 to +.68. The significant 
conclusion to draw is that four entirely different and independently derived scoring 
methods have been applied to the measurement of the same group of families and 
have given correlation coefficients which are significant in size and in substantial 
agreement with one another. A final multiple coefficient of .7224 indicates that we 
have made some measurable progress toward recording the essential elements that 
characterize the phenomena studied —F. Stuart Chapin, Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XIX (February, 1928), 99-111. (IX, 2; II, 3.) H. C. G. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Typologische und statistiche Methode innerhalb der speziellen Psychologie 
(Typological and Statistical Methods in the Special Psychology).—Types, like the 
old temperaments, have been formulated by a happy intuition aided by experience in 
life but without rigorous control of the empirical facts. Two proposed methods of 
giving this control are the typographical method of Jaensch and the statistical meth- 
od of Wiersma and the author. (1) The typological method seeks first to study per- 
sons who possess in highest degree the fundamental characters of a given type, and 
then to apply these findings to average cases. Dangers are (a) bias in selection of 
persons thought to exemplify the type to the highest degree, (b) impossibility of 
controlling accidental errors, (c) erroneous conclusions due to the few number of 
“pure” cases available for study. (2) The statistical method surmounts these diffi- 
culties by extensive statistical research. It takes a large number of “psychographs” 
(drawn from biographies or gathered by research), selects those thought to repre- 
sent a type, and compares their traits with those of the average. Not only do coeffi- 
cients of correlation and the probable errors give scientific certitude, but also the 
method makes it possible to distinguish different degrees of manifestation of the type 
studied —G. Heymans, Scientia, LXII (August, 1927), 77-92. French translation, 
supplement, 39-45. (X, 2.) S. A. S. 


Elements and Safeguards of Scientific Thinking—As Dewey points out, sci- 
ence is quite as much a method as it is subject matter. We are forced to think only 
when facing a problematic situation; the elements of scientific thinking are essen- 
tially the same as for any reflective thinking. It is by the increasing awareness of 
the safeguards that must be thrown around the successive steps in the thought- 
process that science has made its thinking constantly more cautious. Two things must 
precede the solution of any problem: the recognition of the problem and its defini- 
tion. It is only when the student is facing a clearly defined problem that his obser- 
vation will be purposeful. Observation must be accurate, extensive, and be done un- 
der a variety of conditions. Exceptions are to be given special attention, and all pos- 
sible hypothesis must be considered. Inferences must be tested experimentally. Only 
one variable is permitted —Elliott R. Downing, Scientific Monthly, 


1928), 231-43. (X, 2.) 
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Philosophy of the Exact Sciences: Its Present Status in Germany.—(1) Jn- 
vestigations of the founders of arithmetic. There are three main groups of writ- 
ers: (a) The intuitionists, like Brouwer (a Hollander) and Weyl, who hold that 
mathematical conclusions are certain only so long as the mathematician restricts 
himself to assertions which may be verified through a finite number of steps; (>) 
The formalists, like Hilbert, Ackermann, Bernays, and Von Neumann, who advance 
a procedure whereby it is possible to establish “trans-finite” propositions in a finite 
manner. Deliberate fictions are justified if the extended system is free from contra- 
diction and the procedure really leads to the desired result. Mathematics is made the 
object of a new branch of science, “metamathematics.” (c) The investigators con- 
tinuing the work of Cantor on the theory of classes. Besides these three groups, im- 
portant work has been done by Hertz, Dubislav, and Carnap. Betsch, in a very 
searching investigation of the réle of fictions in mathematics, concludes that mathe- 
matics does not operate, as Vaihinger maintained, with fictions. (2) Imvestigations 
of the foundations of physics. This work is bound up more or less closely with the 
theory of relativity. The problem is: What is the relation, in this field, of rational 
knowledge, experience, and deliberate postulaticn? (a) The conventionalistic point 
of view, as represented in an extreme form by Dingler, maintains that all universal 
assertions of science are postulations. Dingler rejects the a priorism of Kant, on the 
ground that the alleged self-evidence of axioms is no criterion of their truth. If sci- 
ence is not to become chaos, Dingler holds, the selection of postulates must not be 
left to the arbitrary choice of the investigators. It must be guided by a superior 
principle, that of economy. He rejects the theory of relativity because it violates the 
principle of economy, sacrificing the simplicity and unambiguity of the entire struc- 
ture of physics in order to gain simplicity in a limited field. (6) The modern em- 
pirical point of view, in contrast, conceded to a priorism and conventionalism that 
single physical laws cannot be derived solely from observation and experiment. But 
it denies the position of conventionalism that principles are entirely independent of 
the facts. We may single out a certain system as the most probable, though always 
leaving open the possibility that new facts may expel it from this status. Empiri- 
cists are represented by Born, Einstein, Reichenbach, and Schlick. Among the prob- 
lems treated extensively by this group are problems of space, causality, matter, prob- 
ability, and the delimitation of strictly valid laws of nature from merely statistical 
laws.—Kurt Grelling (translated by Edward L. Schaub), Monist, XX XVII ( g anu- 
ary, 1928), 97-119. (X, 2.) S. A. S. 


Methodology and Psychology.—By causality is meant invariable concomitance. 
There may be just as much right to speak of the “influence” of consciousness as of 
“influence” anywhere else in science. “Influence” is in no case a flowing over of 
some sort of imaginary material or force, but is merely identical with factually es- 
tablished concomitance. The problem of the psychologist is not to prove the exist- 
ence of consciousness any more than the problem of the physicist is to prove the ex- 
istence of electricity or friction. The psychologist merely has to decide whether there 
are aspects of concrete experience which the adjective “conscious” fits pertinently, or 
whether the description of any concrete experience is really complete without refer- 
ence to consciousness as one of the essential factors. The behaviorist is able to de- 
scribe the facts of conscious response only by distorting them unduly or by ignoring 
what seem to be important aspects. Nothing seems more characteritic of conscious- 
ness than its selective expectancy. It is a process which defines its own ends, reach- 
ing forward and seeking what is to come. The individual mind is a progressive or- 
ganization of functions in functional correlation with the total social structure. It 
strives for universal cultural ends impossible of realization by an isolated individual. 
Such objectives should be for psychology methodological postulates. Apart from 
them, individual striving is as unintelligible as a foot or hand apart from the body. 
Habits are mechanisms, but mechanisms established by conscious voluntary repeti- 
tion for the purpose of relieving attentive consciousness of part of its burden. The 
learning process is not to be construed in abstraction from its unifying purpose as an 
integration of reactions. The cultural whole is no mere agglutination of social atoms. 
The whole should be taken to exist logically and historically before its parts, which 
are only functions of the whole. The method needed for studying the purposive per- 
sonality is some refinement of what we use in everyday life. By introspection and 
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Einfiihlung we reconstruct from fragmentary overt behavior of individuals those 
units of personality upon which we count in whatever prediction we actually do 
have in social intercourse. Failures are due to our inability to identify, from frag- 
ments presented, the character of patterns or organic Gestalten. Such a method is 
not contradictory to a method of mathematical measurement. Both can exist side 
by side, for the world is both mechanical and teleological. Mechanism and purpose 
seem contradictory only when they are abstracted and each endowed with metaphys- 
ical validity —Herbert C. Sanborn, Philosophical Review, XX XVII (January, 1928), 
15-41. (X, 2.) S.A. S. 


History and Citizenship.—Nations, like individuals, have their neuroses and 
their morbid complexes, the roots of which lie in past but frustrated effort. In the 
process of emergent evolution, while each fresh integration means both the new and 
the unpredictable, the old elements are not lost, but are retained and fused, to emerge 
in a new set of relations. We can provide a fresh task and a regenerative inspiration 
for history if we realize that the chief function of the historian is not so much to de- 
termine events in time as to disentangle the elements at work in each successive in- 
tegration, to measure the values of their effects, and to differentiate their qualitative 
worth and contributions to national growth as a whole. It is the function of a true 
historical science to aid creative citizenship by placing at its disposal, not a mere reg- 
ister of facts, but a qualitative analysis of their “values.” No philosophers but the 
philosophical historians will be kings in a progressive society——C. Grant Robertson, 
Contemporary Review, CX XXIII (January, 1928), 54-64. (X, 3, 4.) 


Social Psychology as a Liaison between History and Sociology.—The attack 
upon the use of historical data for the purpose of reaching social psychological gen- 
eralizations concerning social institutions and collective behavior is based upon a 
misunderstanding of the nature of history and of sociology. Modern historians have 
shifted the emphasis from facts to meanings; and as post hoc, ergo propter hoc can- 
not be depended upon to give these meanings, the discussion of social psychologi- 
cal factors is valid. The institutions of the present day are a growth which cannot 
be properly understood apart from their historical development; thus this method 
would be good sociology. History is a descriptive science; and the accurate descrip- 
tion of events involves a technique for tracing sequences of events as well as the 
sifting of evidence and the collection of data. Sequences can be traced only on the 
basis of some hypothesis of development. The data of the sociologist can be secured 
from the data concerning present behavior from the social survey technician, or 
from data concerning past behavior from the historian. The historian can furnish 
the data upon which the sociologist theorizes. History depends upon a knowledge of 
collective behavior for its social usefulness—Edwin E. Aubrey, American Historical 
Review, XXXIII (January, 1928), 257-77. (X, 5.) H. C. G. 


The Field of Social Psychology.—The questions What is social psychology? 
What are its scope and method? regularly appear in dealing with both psychology 
and the social sciences. The subject is still vaguely defined and touches social science 
on the one hand and physiology and psychology on the other. The present trend 
seems to be toward placing the emphasis upon the individual in his social environ- 
ment, indicating both the effect of the social milieu upon the personality and also 
the effect of cultural processes which are a part of this social interaction. A review 
of the writings in the field which goes over publications since F. H. Allport’s article, 
“The Psychological Bases of Social Science,” in 1925, shows that while the scope and 
methods of social psychology are a little more clearly defined, there is still a great 
deal of disagreement as to the legitimate field and the concepts of this science.— 
Kimball Young, Psychological Bulletin, XXIV (December, 1927), 661-91. (x, 5.) 

L.S. C. 
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